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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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UP the long, slippery slopes we toil and strain, 
Amid the ice and snow, 

Untrodden hights above us to attain, 
Untrodden depths below; 

Danger to left and danger to the right, 
All wearily we go. 


Cruel and beautiful the blue crevasse 
Yawns close beside the way, 

The avalanches topple o’er the pass, 
Their cold, white torrents stay 

Only a moment ere they roar and plunge, 
To rend and whelm and slay. 


Each following each, we mount, as we are led, 
Up the long, steep incline; 

Our Guide walks calm and fearless at the head 
Of the long, faltering line, 

And shows the narrow path where safety is 
By word and look and sign. 


Marking His footsteps, treading where He trod, 
Close following on His track, 

We cannot faint or fail or miss the road, 
Though deep the snows, and black 

The precipices yawn, and rough and steep 
The forward path and back. 


Intent on Him, we do not mark or see 
These hard things by the way. 

It is enough that we are led, and He 
Whose guidance we obey 

Has gone before and knows how hard it fs: 
What He has done we may. 


Above the mists we catch a faint, far chime, 
And glimpses heavenly fair 

Shine through and seem to beckon as weclimb— 
How distant, bright they are! 

Dear Guide, lead on! We do not ask for rest. 
Would God that we were there. 








REVISION OF OUR TREATIES WITH 
CHINA. 


A COLLOQUY. 


BY 8 L. BALDWIN, D.D., 
oF Tae Mernopist Episcorpa, Mission aT Fum Cnav. 
Place.—Peking. 
Time.—About now. 
Colloguists.—Mr. A{ngell], of Michigan, 
Mr. P{rescott), of 8. Carolina, 
Mr. S{wift), of California, 
Ping Yan, } 








U. 8. 
Com’ ers. 


Chinese 


Li Hung Chang, C 


Wen Seang, 





THE usual preliminary conversation hav- 
ing taken place, the subject of a modifica- 
tion of the treaty is introduced by 

Mr. A.—The President of the United 
States has instructed us to seek a change in 
the existing treaties between the two na- 
tions. 

Ping Yan.—We are very happy to hear 
this statement. We have felt for a long 
time that the treaties are altogether too lib- 
eral, and ought to be greatly modified. In 
what particulars does your Government de- 
sire a change? 

Mr. A.—The chief change desired is in 
the matter of the free emicration of Chinese 
subjects to the United States. 

Ti Hung Chang.—I am somewhat sur- 
prised at that. Our Government was orig. 
inally very averse to the emigration of its 














subjects to foreign countries; and it was 
only on account of the strong iuvitations 
sent from your country to our laborers, 
coupled with the assurance of protection 
and high remuneration, that so many of 
our people left for your shores. Is it not 


? 
ae S.—Yes; when we were building 
the Pacific Railroad, and were in need of a 
large number of laborers, we did call for 
help from your people. But the case is 
different now. We have too many labor- 
ers, and your people are in our way. 

Wen Seang.—You greatly surprise me. I 
have long made your honorable country a 
study, and I have supposed that you would 
need and welcome many millions more of 
laborers. I read of thousands arriving 
every week from Europe, and there seems 
to be no disposition to stop them. 

Mr. P.—Oh! we have not too many in 
the East. It is only the Pacific Coast that 
is troubled in this way. 

Ping Yan.—Ah! then, I suppose that the 
proportion of labor to the demand is much 
greater on the Pacific Coast, and the wages 
paid much lower. 

Mr. S.—No, not exactly that. In fact, 
higher prices are paid for labor on our 
Coast than in the East; but there is a dan- 
ger that our own people may be driven out 
of their occupations by the great influx of 
your subjects. 

Wen Seang.—Whom do you mean by 
your ‘“‘own people”? Are they your native- 
born citizens? I have heard that foreign- 
ers constitute the larger part of your work- 
ing-class, the most of them being from 
Ireland. 

Mr. 8.—Certainly, a very large part of 
our laborers are Irish; but they are now 
citizens of the United States. 

li Hung Chang.—Well, if they don’t cet 
enough to pay them well on the Pacific 
Coast, they are free to go elsewhere. Are 
they not? Can they get any more in New 
York or Ohio? 

Mr. A.—Oh, no! They can’t get as much 
anywhere in the East as they can in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ping Yan.—Then I don’t exactly see the 
force of your complaint against our people. 
If their presence in California has not yet 
cheapened labor enough to bring # down 
to the prevailing price in other parts of the 
country, why complain of the presence of 
our people there, any more than of the 
presence of Irish and Germans in New 
York? 

Mr. S.—Well, it may not be a very log- 
ical course; but the fact is that we don’t 
want any more of yourpeople. Our people 
object to them and mobs frequently arise 
to drive them out. 

Wen Seang.—But surely your Govern- 
ment does not succumb tomobs. You pro- 
fess to govern your people in accordance 
with law. Sometimes a mob here attacks 
missionaries and destroys Christian chapels. 
Our mandarins say the people did it in their 
frenzy; and your consuls reply: ‘“‘ But it is 
your business to control the people and see 
that they observe the treaty.” And we 
have always admitted this, and paid the 
damages arising from such violations of 
the treaty. If any people in your country 
act in asimilarly lawless manner, why don’t 
you punish them? ’ 

Mr. P.—We, of course, do that generally 
—I mean to some extent—at least, occa- 
sionally. But you can’t expect people to 
be quiet when foreigners are taking away 
their occupations from them. 
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Wen Seang.—But we have shown that our 
people are not doing this. Besides, if they 
were, how many thousands of our people, 
formerly employed on junks, have been 
thrown out of employment by your foreign 
steamers, that carry so much of the cargo 
between the ports. We have never com- 
plained of it. You have a right to do the 
business, according to thetreaty; and the 
people who were thrown out of employment 
have had to find something else to do. 
Some of them have gone to America. 

Mr. A.—Well, indeed, I don’t see that 
we have much to say on that score; but we 
want the treaty modified. Are you willing 
to modify it? 

Ping Yan.—Let me first ask: Is it not 
in accordance with the fundamental princi- 
ples of your great nation to admit people 
from all lands who seek asylum on your 
shores? 

Mr. A.—Oh! yes, that is our principle; 
or, at least, it was. But what can we do 
about modifying the treaty? 

Ping Yan.—Well, what do you wish to 
do? Do you wish to stop emigration from 
each country to the other entirely? If you 
do, that will suit us exactly. That is our 
time-honored policy. Take back your 
merchants and missionaries, and we’ll take 
back our people; and henceforth we'll all 
stay at home, as we ought always to have 
done. You will join with usin establishing 
the ancient Chinese policy; and we'll present 
you a pattern of our Great Wall for your 
imitation! 

Mr. P.—Well, no; that is not exactly 
what we want. We don’t desire to cut off 
our trade with you. Our _ merchants 
wouldn't like to give it up. In fact, we 
hope to see our trade increased. And it 
would not look very well to call back our 
missionaries. Some religious people, who 
have votes, would object to that. 

Ping Yan.—Well, how far do you wish 
to go? Do you want to say how many im- 
migrants either land shall receive from the 
other? If you do, we rate one missionary 
equal to ten thousand of our people as a 
disturbing influence. We will agree that 
not more than ten thousand of our people 
shall emigrate to your country for every 
missionary you send here. Will that do as 
a basis to start on? 

Mr. A.—I don’t see that we can make 
much headway in this matter. I think we 
had better communicate with the President 
before we proceed further. I somchow 
feel as if we are in danger of going back 
upon some of our best and most cherished 
principles. We will take a little time for 
consultation, if you please. 

Ping Yan.—Certainly, as much as you 
like. But, before you go, let me ask you one 
question. Is there really any emigration 
from China to your country? 

Mr. S.—Why, what do you mean? You 
surely know there are many thousands of 
Chinese in my own state. 

Ping Yan.—Yes; but did they emigrate 
from China? 

Mr. S.—Let me see! 
Hong Kong. 

Ping Yan.—Yes, and Hong Kong is 
British territory; and to regulate emigration 
from that part you'll have to apply to the 
British Government, Please suggest that 
idea to the President, when you write to 
him. 

Here the interview terminated. If we 
get any information of its being resumed 
again, we'll make it known to the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT. 


They sailed from 
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4 WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Cart Scuvurz’s comprehensive speech at 
Indianapolis was the true keynote to the 
pending struggle. The contest is not be- 
tween man and man, but between contend- 
ing principles. Many who recall the sins 
against integrity committed by honored 
Republicans in the past; the monstrous 
abuses of power and patronage which 
stamped with infamy the administration of 
Grant; the questioning suspicion, the inim- 
ical coldness, the unveiled defiance with 
which certain Republican leaders loaded 
down the present Administration from its 
beginning, would not be unwilling to see a 
new party, bearing the old ideas free of 
stain, command the Government of the Re- 
public. But others, who are sure that the 
Republican party in the past fell short of 
its highest mission, are equally sure that its 
omissions of duty and commissions of sin 
can never be made good by the Democratic 
party; sure, despite the ignominy of more 
than one of its sons, that it is the Repub 
lican party that holds unsullied the priceless 
jewels of the people—truth, honor, liberty, 
prosperity. 

One goes back over the record of the 
Democratic party, over the harm it did, 
over the perpetual wrong it sought to entail 
upon the nation, and wonders at the really 
honorable men who delight, in the party 
sense, to call themselves ‘‘ Democrats.” 
The pity is that no number of such men 
can wash out the blots or stay the rapacity 
of the party itself. The name of such a 
man now stands at the head of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States—Winfield Scott Han- 
cock. Who could be so craven as to cast 
dust upon that name—a name covered with 
the honors of war, set in the halo of valor, 
crownel by the fidelity of a patriot? The 
pity is that such aman must bear the awfuy 
load of such a party. Puck, with the finest 
intuition of genius, catches and embodies it. 
Here is Hancock, with the face of strength 
and the gaze of anguish, bearing on his 
mighty back a mighty donkey—7. ¢., the 
Democratic party, with John Kelly hang- 
ing to its tail, astride Hancock’s sword, the 
feather in his hat bearing the significant 
sentence: “To the victor belongs the 
spoils.” The donkey’s saddle bears the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Pro-Slavery,” ‘‘ Copperhead- 
ism,” ‘‘ State Rights.” On his hind haunch 
is written: “‘ Secession Sympathy.” On his 
broken hoof: ‘‘The Lost Cause.” On his 
blinder: “ Stupidity.” On his ears: ‘‘Green- 
backism, Inflation.” In himself, a soldier, 
a patriot, General Hancock stands for none 
of these things. As the candidate of the 
Democratic party, he stands for them all: 
for Slavery, for State Rights, for Seces- 
sion, for the Lost Cause, Stupidity, Green- 
backism, Inflation, Disunion, Dissolution. 

From the beginning of the Republic, the 
Democratic party has been not only the de- 
fender of slavery, but its source and 
stronghold. The War Democrat was be- 
lieved to be better than his kind. 
He often fought valiantly; but whoever 
saw a War Democrat who did not declare 
that he was fighting for ‘‘the Union as it 
was”? In this he was the twin of the most 
rampant rehel, who as vehemently declared 
that he “‘ was not fighting against the Union 
as it was.” In 1864 the Democratic party 
declared in convention that ‘‘ the war waa a 
failure and must be abandoned.” Had its 
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protest then been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, the war would have been a failure 
and the union of states have come to an 
ignominicus end. Next, the Democratic 
party declared that the abolition of slavery 
would be the certain ruin of the nation. 
When the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teen amendments of the Constitution passed 
Congress, the Democratic party hastened to 
declare them null, void, entitled to no 
respect. As late as 1876 the Democratic 
party. declared that the act passed for 
bringing specie payment must be repealed. 
And now in 1880, when, after long years of 
stress, peril, loss, uncertainty, the nation 
begins to bask in the clear sunshine of finan- 
cial prosperity, in the kinder atmosphere of 
reconciliation and good-will, on the tran- 
quil hights of constitutional liberty, lo! 
the Democratic party, turning away from 
its own trained statesmen, chooses a sol- 
dier, who, brave in heading battalions, has 
had no experience in the subtler processes 
which move the sources of civil administra- 
tion on to the consummation of a whole na- 
tion’s good. Grant, a Democratic soldier, 
dragged the Government of his country as 
low down as it could be through acivii rule 
administered by his favorites, The admin- 
istration of Grant was Democratic in its 
shamelessness, in its unscrupulousness, in 
its cupidity, in everything but its name. 
Think, then, what another Democratic- 
military administration will be, when its 
gates of preferment and place open to the 
ten thousand cormorants who have starved 
for office and power for twenty years! 

Constant disruption is the curse of the 
American Government, the bane.of the 
American people. It is the perpetual dis- 
turber of the public credit, of its commer- 
cial prosperity, of its social order, compe- 
tence, and peace. The most vivid imagina- 
tion could not overstate the distress, loss, 
and sorrow that will be wrought in this 
single Capital by the advent of a new party 
into power. Change of administration 
works ill enough; but change of party will 
be ruin itself to thousands of citizens. In 
the twenty years’ lease of administration 
already granted the Republican party men 
have grown gray performing the routine 
duties of the departments; homes have been 
planted; children have grown to manhood 
and womanhood—the whole departmental 
life unfitting those who are in it for success 
in individual ventures, for combat with the 
world at large. Think what it will be to 
have tens of thousands of these people 
cast suddenly adrift. without reason or 
redress, while tens of thousands more, 
untaught, untried, untrained, rush in to fill 
their places. The Capital will survive; 
but it will survive through the stress of an 
internal revolution, whose loss and anguish 
will never be dreamed of outside the cir- 
cuit of the hills. So real will be the die- 
tress, so great and certain the financial loss, 
there are citizens, real Democrats at heart, 
who do not hesitate to declare that they 
pray there may be no Democratic victory. 
In that event, the material loss would be 
the fit comrade of the social degeneration 
and moral obliquity sure to follow and pre- 
vail. The National Capital is the heart of 
the political life of the nation. From it, 
through myriad arteries, the curse of Demo- 
cratic rule would flow out to the people. 
For long years the nation has been strug- 
gling through the wilderness of poverty, of 
financial distrust and distress entailed by 
the war. Through the vast ability, energy, 
and wisdom of Secretary Sherman, it has 
been led forth to the vantage ground of re- 
sumption and material prosperity. Demo- 
crat and Republican alike, as an American 
citizen, may bless the name and the work 
of this greater citizen, which means security 
and success to every intelligent worker in 
the land. The financial policy of the Re- 
publican party has borne the stress and test 
of trial in the past, to bear to-day the proud 
trophy of national honor and prosperity: 
God forbid that from its hights of reward 
we would sink into the slough of doubt, 
difficulty, distress underlying the chaos of 
financial opinion which distracts the Demo- 
cratic mind, to work loss and ruin to the 
people, through the financial policy of the 
Democratic party. 

Whatever may be said in its defense, it 
is enough that itis not the party of high 
civilization. It is the party of slavery, the 





party of spoils, the party of plunder. One 
sometimes meets a man or woman in whom 
there seems to be material enough, person- 
al and mental, to make half a dozen of the 
average sort. This impression one gets 
from General Garfield. The first conscious- 
ness is of his immense vitality. Had he 
less brain, he might have made himself 
famous as a champion prize-fighter. He is 
said to be six feet high; but looks shorter, 
from the breadth and depth of his shoul- 
ders and chest. The large nutrition of the 
vital temperament supplies his very large 
brain, making a powerful enginery as the 
physical basis of manhood and statesman- 
ship. His type is pure Saxon, in itself 
sufficient to account for the fictitious story 
of his German ancestry. His eyes are 
light blue, perceptive rather than deep, 
while harmony and strength combine in 
features and profile. He once called the 
attention of a friend to the fact that the 
most intellectual men in the departments, 
as a class, were very deficient in ‘‘ back 
head,” a lack that will never be observed in 
himself. The depth of his head from the 
arch of the nose through, in its way, is 
quite tremendous; but the length from the 
top of the ear through the perceptive facul- 
ties is the most powerful mental character- 
istic of his head. It has also great hight 
from the ear to the moral organs, The 
reasoning faculties, not small, seem so only 
by comparison with the remarkable devel- 
opment of the rest of his head. Such a 
head, sustained and driven by the motif 
forces of a powerful vital temperament, 
make the man what he is—a giant in certain 
directions. Intellecually he is strongest in 
his perceptive faculties. To see, to 
know, to understand, through an _ ex- 
tended range of vision; to retain what 
he knows, to use what he knows, in 
perfect rhythm and order—his knowledge 
available at the swiftest call and at every 
opportunity; combined with his extreme 
cultivation, his love of sacred and classic 
story, his instinctive veneration for the 
good and great, his penetrating perception 
of the finer shades of churacter and feeling, 
his subtle tact in dealing with persons, his 
suave voice and affectionate manner—all 
make him personally a favorite in social 
life and with his political comrades. 

He has the faults of exuberance; not the 
vices of paucity. His instincts may be 
stronger than his reason; but the deepest 
impulse of the man isto turn back from 
every detour, to pursue the best, in politics, 
in religion, in Nature, in knowledge, in life. 
In the estimate of a man for an exalted 
position, great care should be taken not to 
measure him by some special infirmity, by 
some isolated mistake or sin even; but by 
the sum total of his character, by the en- 
tirety of the man and of his record. Thus 
weighed and measured, General Garfield 
will not be found wanting. But in Demo- 
cratic journals the faithful and splendid 
service of his country for fwenty years goes 
as naught, while they cry of Credit Mobilier 
and De Golyer pavement. General Garfield 
does not deny that his name was found on 
the pages of Oakes Ames’s very mixed-up 
books, nor that he received five thousand 
dollars as a lawyer's fee from ‘‘ Dick Par- 
sons” for pleading the merits of the 
De Golyer pavement before his own 
congressional committee. It was not a 
wise thing to do. Had he been 
merely a political sharper, looking on to 
this day, he would not have done it, for his 
clear, intellectual foresight would have 
assured him that it would rise in arraign- 
ment against him, as it does this hour. In 
appearance it savored too much of the great 
fees paid to congressmen for their success- 
ful legislative jobbery. It is a thousand 
pities he took it, though he assures us he 
believed that he had the honest right to do 
so. But—making the worst of it, as the 
Democrats do; call it not a mistake, but a 
crime—the fact yet abides unassailed that, 
after seventeen years of constant service in 
Congress, Gen. Garfield remains to-day & 
poor man. 

It fs no difficult matter for one cognizant 
of their life to mark the men who have 
made themselves rich by venal acts, made 
not only possible, but easy, by official and 
legislative power. They are not to be mis- 
taken, the men who come here poor, only 
to surely spread forth in time in magnifi- 








cent livmg, equipage, and entertainment. 
Indeed, nothing in social economy is more 
astounding than the swift avidity with 
which they and their families assume the 
airs and the purple of the parvenu, which, 
happily for good breeding, rarely mark 
people of inherited fortunes. 

General and Mrs, Garfield were never 
found amid thisclass. Nothing can exceed 
the refined simplicity of their living, the 
kindly gentleness of their manners, the 
affectionate, studious, hospitable atmo- 
sphere of theirhome. One well acquainted 
with all these will need something more 
than even the five-thousand-dollar law- 
yer’s fee to make him believe that Gen- 
eral Garfield’s hands have been stained 
by bribes or his record as a public serv- 
ant ever willfully darkened by personal 
dishonor. No manin Congress ever gave 
to his constituents and country seventeen 
years of more faithful, efficient, intelligent 
service. As chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, of Banking and 
Currency, of the Committee of Appropria- 
tions, he has acquired the knowledge, the 
habits, the experience of a trained states- 
man. To the discussion of great national 
questions he gives not only the clearness of 
his natural perception, the wide areas of 
his mental vision, but the opulent stores of 
his accumulated knowledge. Together, 
these make his public speeches remarkable 
for eloquence and authoritive in wisdom. 
He has studied questions of national im- 
portance with all the avidity and assiduity 
that marked him as a college student, and 
has imparted his conclusions to listening 
Congresses with all the clearness and enthu- 
siasm which, as a teacher, made him re- 
markable as an imparter of knowledge. 
Thus, by indefatigable industry, research, 
and devotion, he has impressed his mind 
upon all the great legislative measures of 
nearly two decades. Such is the trained 
statesman who, through all gradations of hu- 
man life, from the lowliest, has wrought his 
way to the highest; who is now the choice 
of a great party to be the chief adminis- 
trator of the government of a great coun- 
try. A man not without blemish, for he is 
strongly human; but a man whose moralen- 
thusiasm, whose great aspiration, whose 
quickness of conscience are as high as the 
highest trust and equal to the greatest op- 
portunity. 

No fact recorded of General Garfield as 
a soldier is more characteristic than the 
following. After the battle of Preston- 
burg, where with eleven hundred men he 
routed five thousand Confederate soldiers, 
‘this provisions gave out, and, instead of 
sending, he went himself to the Ohio River 
fora newsupply. The provisions were ob- 
tained, and a small steamer seized and load- 
ed therewith. But now a serious difficulty 
presented itself. The river was swollen by 
an unprecedented freshet and its navigation 
was extremely perilous. No captain or 
pilot would take charge of the boat. It was 
an impossibility to navigate the Big Sandy 


with anything in the shape of a boat; and 
they would not go. General Garfield, how- 
ever, determined that the provisions should 
go through to his starving men, took com- 
mand of the boat himself and piloted her 
up the river, standing at the wheel one day 
and two nights. It was a perilous voyage 
up an untried stream, full of eddies and cur- 
rents, in which the little boat quivered and 
turned, at times threatening to make instant 
wreck of itself and all on board; but the 
indomitable energy of the General carried 
him safely through all these difficulties, 
and in due season himself and his cargo 
arrived safely at the camp, greatly to the 
joy of his suffering soldiery.” May the 
brave, strong, loyal hand that steered 
clear of the perils of the Big Sandy, if it 
hold the helm of the ‘‘ Ship of State.” steer 
it clear of greater perils, to the joy and 
blessing of a great and grateful people! 
Wasuixoros, D.C., August, 1880. 





A METHODIST parscn, Rev. Stanley, got the 
better of Bishop Tuttle during his recent trip 
in the Missoula Valley. The Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
of Missoula, was driving the clerical party 
(consisting of Bishop Tuttle, Rev. Tillotson, and 
himself) in his own “ one-hoss shay,”’ and met 
Rev. Stanley driving two horses. The Bishop 
sang out: ‘I say, Stanley, how is it that you 
Methodist preachers manage to drive two 
horses, while we Episcopalians have to put up 
with one?’ ‘‘ Perhaps you are one-horse 
preachers,”” said the read;-witted Stanley, 
amid hearty shouts of laughter, in which the 
Bishop joined. 
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CONCERNING COUNTRY PARSONS 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


An hundred years ago the shining light: 
were not in the pulpits of our large cities, 
but in the pulpits of the rural parishes. 
During the last century, and in the early 
part of the present one, the ministerial 
thrones stood in such secluded places as 
Bethlehem, Northampton, Morristown, 
Franklin, Litchfield, and Greenfield Hill. 
There stood the theological anvils on which 
such men as Bellamy, Edwards, Barnes, 
Emmons, Beecher, and Dwight hammered 
out their systems of doctrinal divinity. 
Country quiet gave time for study and hard 
thinking. Jonathan Edwards never could 
have written the immortal treatise on the 
Freedom of the World behind the bell-pull 
of a noisy city street and a ctowd of callers. 

For a few weeks I have been rusticating 
in the picturesque hill-country of Litchfield 
County, and have had some opportunity to 
see some of the country parishes whence 
great men have sent out great books and 
great influences. Within an hour’s ride 
from this house is the little hamlet of Beth- 
lehem (here spelled ‘‘Bethlem”). There 
reigned Dr. Joseph Bellamy for fifty years. 
Long pastorates were the rule in those 
primitive days. Bellamy was the intimate 
friend of the great Edwards and helped to 
fashion the theology of New England. In 
740 a remarkable wave of spiritual influ- 
ence swept over Bethlem, so that every 
man, woman, and child above seven or 
eicht years ‘‘ were under religious concern. 
Quarrels were ended, frolics were flung up, 
prayer-mect.ngs opened, and matters of re- 
ligion were all the talk.” After Bellamy 
was gathered to his fathers, Dr. Backus (sub- 
sequently president of Hamilton College) 
reigned in his stead. The word reign may 
be used advisedl: ; for the pastors of those 
days wielded a prodigious and beneficent 
power, were deeply reverenced, and a man 
hardly ventured to make his will without 
first consulting his minister. A pious old 
Negro defined the difference between the 
two Bethlem ministers when he said: 
“Massa Backus, he make God very Dig; 
but Massa Bellamy, he make God a heap 


bigger vet.” 
Perhaps no half-dozen discourses in this 


contury have attained to such wide celebri- 
ty and influence as Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
“Six Sermons on the Nature, Evils. and 
Remedy of Intemperance.” They were in 
the temperance reform what the guns of 
Bunker Hill were in the American Revolu- 
tion. I have been visiting lately the places 
linked with the history of these celebrated 
discourses. As I was riding through the 
parish of Bantam, four miles from Litch- 
field, I passed an old farm-house surround- 
ed bya peculiar stone wall. In that house 
and inone close by it dwck the intemper- 
ate husband and the father of the heart- 
broken woman whose sad story aroused 
Lyman Beecher’s sympathies. For many 
years he had, like most other ministers, of- 
fered alcoholic stimulants to his guests, and 
he used to give ‘‘hot sling” to the farmers 
who drew their loads of hickory to his 
house on the annual ‘‘ wood-spell” day. 
This woman’s thrilling story of sorrow 
kindled Lyman Beecher’s inmost soul, and 
he went home to Litchfield with the fire 
burning in his bones. 

Yesterday I visited that home; for the 
ancient ‘‘ Beecher house” is still standing 
near the head of North Street, in beautiful 
Litchfield. I climbed the old stairway, 
down which the great preacher used to 
rush at the last stroke of his church-bell, 
with his notes hastily thrust into his hat. 
Up under the roof is a low room, with a 
single big window, and its ceilings sloping 
down almost to the floor. In that upper 
room, Beecher forged the six thunderbolts 
against intemperance, and sent them forth, 
hot and heavy, through the land. Those 
bolts have not spent their power yet and 
never will. There is no physiological 
science in them; but they are charged with 
a tremendous amount of unanswerable 
Gospel truth. 

Having visited the two spots associated 
with the genesis of these immortal dis- 
courses, I went out to find the place where 
they were first preached. I supposed that 
it was the old building that still stands 
behind the present Congregational church. 
But I was mistaken. The plain, square 
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meeting-house in which Lyman Beecher 
thundered and lightened from 1810 to 
1826 was pulled down fifty-two years ago. 
Before the pulpit in that sanctuary sat such 
hearers as Tapping Reeve, John C. Cal- 
houn, Roger Minot Sherman, and other 
lights of the American bar. That rural 
pulpit was visible and audible over the 
whole land. The place where it stood is 
marked now by the liberty-pole on Litch- 
field Green; but it is hardly too much to 
say that no pulpit in New York or Boston 
wields so relatively wide an influence to- 
day. 

I bave given these illustrations of the 
immense spiritual power exerted by these 
two rural parsons among the hills of West- 
ern Connecticut. To their names might be 
added the names of Dr. Nettleton, of Milton; 
Dr. Emmons, of Franklin; Edwards and 
Field, of Stockbridze; and Dwight,of Green- 
field Hill. Country parsons shaped and 
molded the character of New England. In 
fact, the country pulpits ruled the churches 
of America for one hundred and fifty years 

In our times, the great cities are absorb- 
ing culture, brains, energy from the rural 
districts into their greedy maws. City 
congregations scour the land to find min- 
isters who will “draw.” The names of 
conspicuous city preachers shine in the 
public journals; and, as a result, many a 
rural pastor grows restless, and wants to 
fiy, like the moths, into the bright candle. 
This is a foolish ambition. Let every 
country pastor who has a strong foothold 
among his people and who is doing the 
Lord’s work successfully ‘ learn therewith 
to be content.” If he has not the city pas- 
tor’s large salary, neither does he have his 
constant drain upon the purse. If he has 
not the metropolitan notoriety, neither does 
he feel the responsibilities and vexations 
which the notoriety brings with it. If he 
has not some of the luxuries of city life, he 
has not its wear and its worries. 

A minister has to encounter certain diff- 
culties wherever his tent is pitched. Witty 
Dr. John Todd used to say that ‘‘in the 
country they sleep religion to death and in 
the cities they kill it with silks and ice- 
creams.” But let the rural pastor only 
keep his people wide awake (as the Bellamys 
and Chapins and Porters were wont to do 
hereabouts), and he will find that healthy 
bodies and undisturbed minds and homes 
free from city temptations will furnish him 
a glorious field. Country folk have time 
to think. They can digest good sermons. 
Their brains are clarified by pure air and 
out-door work. Play-houses, gaming- 
rooms, and midnight routs do not demor- 
alize his simpler and more sedate parish- 
foners. He lives in the eye of Nature, 
feasts his soul on green fields and the ever- 
lasting hills, and feels that God is nearer 
than in the roaring, wicked town. Above 
all, it is given to him to train up the boys 
who will yet become the working force in 
the affairs of Church and state. Country 
boys have always come to rule the nation. 
What a mighty responsibility rests on coun- 
try pulpits and pastors! 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM SARATOGA. 


SaratoGa makes a triumphant bow to 
Newport, Narragansett,Coney Island, Long 
Branch, the White Mountains, and every 
other resting, sleeping, health-restoring, 
fashionable sight-sceing, amusement-hunt- 
ing place in the nation. The hotels, now 
acknowledged to be the best in the world, 
are packed full to the very attic; not a room 
or a cot being unoccupied. Rooms for the 
overflow, however, have been and will be 
secured by their smiling keepers “‘ just over 
the way,” or “around the corner,” or on 
the ‘‘very next street,” where you can 
‘*lodge more quietly” and then ‘‘ come here 
and take your meals,” with the polite assur- 
ance that ‘‘to-morrow we can most proba- 
bly accommodate you.” The visitor,with a 
crowd behind him, stretching their necks 
over each other’s shoulders, gladly writes 
his name on the register, while entreatingly 
urging the beaming clerg to “ do the best 
thing you can for me.” 

The Grand Union is said to have two 
thousand guests, the United States fifteen 
hundred, Congress Hall one thousand, 
Clarendon Hotel seven hundred, the Wind- 
sor six hundred, while the Adelphi, Colum- 
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bian, Arlington, Dr. Strong's, Temple 
Grove, and others are crowded. This week, 
it is believed, will prove to be financially 
the crowning and consequently the most 
crowded week of the season. The great 
Garden Party at the Grand Union, this 
week, will attract numerous visitors. Al- 
ready applications for rooms are pouring 
in from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Newport, and many other places. 

Among the throng of visitors last weck, 
some hundreds of bank officers, bankers, 
and capitalists were attracted hither, to at- 
tend the Bankers’ National Convention. 
New York, Boston, and all other leading 
cities were well represented in this great 
gathering. Many excellent, practical 
speeches were made, numerous papers 
were read, valuable facts and figures 
presented, and much sound informa- 
tion imparted, which cannot fail to do 
good.- The whole business of the coun- 
try is now in a most prosperous con- 
dition, and it is all important that the peo- 
ple should have sound and timely instruc- 
tion on financial themes. The men who 
have made the business of banking a study; 
who are experts in all matters relating to 
the growth and wealth of the country; who 
are on the constant look-out for reliable 
facts, figures, and statistical information 
from all nations; who watch the steady pro- 
duction and movements of the precious 
metals; who gather the latest intelligence 
concerning the crops—these are the men to 
instruct us on finance and other practical 
business matters. Congressmen and polit- 
ical demagogues, who know as little about 
these things as they do about farming or 
the Chinese language, have got to take a 
back seat and go to school awhile before 
they can venture instruction in this direc- 
tion. We have had quite enough of their 
twaddle, and are glad to welcome to the 
platform men who know what they are 
talking about. In a great majority of cases, 
those who go to Congress think, after three 
weeks’ previous study, they have been 
specially clected and called to make their 
début ina ‘financial speech defining their 
[ridiculous] position.” "When Congress ad- 
journs, we have had in the aggregate about 
five hundred harangues from a regiment of 
men, who have befuddled the people and 
only succeeded in making fools of them- 
selves. Their constituents are generally 
wise enough to vote them a leave of ab- 
sence from further service in Washington. 

One of the great attractions of Saratoga 
is Judge Hilton’s new park. It embraces 
some two or three hundred acres of land, 
beantifully situated at the north end of the 
town. It hasbeen substantially enclosed with 
a stone wall, and is now being laid out hand- 
somely with numerous drives, shaded walks, 
etc. A large force of men and teams are 
now at work, and it is the intention of the 
liberal proprietor to make this one of the 
most beautiful parks in the conntry. When 
completed, it will have eight miles of car- 
riage-way, besides extensive walks, etc. ; 
the whole being then embellished with flow- 
ers, trees, plants, shrubbery, fountains, 
statuary, etc. It is expected that most of 
the foundation work on this park will be 
completed during this and the coming year. 
Nearly or quite one-third of the premises 
is now a beautiful grove of natural wood, 
which is being thoroughly cleared of all 
rubbish and made most thrifty and attract- 
ive. While these grounds will be occupied 
by Judge Hilton as his summer residence, 
he has wisely and nobly decided, under 
suitable regulations, to open them to the 
public. What Saratoga in all the past has 
greatly lacked has been a good place for 
an afternoon walk and drive. ‘It is now to 
be supplied, and we predict that it will 
be all that refined taste and liberality can 


make it. 
The mineral waters of Saratoga remain the 


chief among the ten thousand attractions of 
the town. I well remember a wealthy old 
gentleman who lived in Woodstock, Conn., 
more than fifty years ago, who with his 
horse and wagon made an annual pilgrim- 
age to Saratoga, for the waters of the now 
famous Congress €pring, then but little 
known to the world. He went with a load 
of boxes and barrels filled with empty 
bottles, and returned with a cargo of Con- 
gress Water, a bottle of which he said he 
drank every morning. I saw here_yester- 
day a well-known New Yorker, a resident 
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of Fifth Avenue, who said he had visited 
Saratoga every summer for nearly fifty 
years, and that he (now seventy-eight years 
old) attributed his good health to the 
use of the waters of the Congress Spring. 
Next to him, one of the oldest visitors here 
was the late Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
scarcely ever went to any other place to re- 
cuperate during the summer, The New 
Hathorn Spring stands high in popularity 
among the thousands who come here for 
bodily repairs. It has and will always have 
a multitude of friends who believe in its 
special restorative and health-giving power. 
These two springs—the Congress and Ha- 
thorn—are believed to be the best and the 
safest cathartic waters of Saratoga, while 
the best tonic springs are undoubtedly the 
Columbian, Washington, and Hami!ton. 
Other springs are well patronized and all 
are extensively visited; but those we have 
named are regarded with most favor by 
physicians and the general public. Visit- 
ors are unanimous in saying that every 
hour can be usefully and very pleas- 
antly occupied here. There is something 
to do or to enjoy every morning, afternoon, 
and evening. There are usually, in the ag- 
gregate, eight or tensuperb musical enter- 
tainments each day at the different hotels, 
while the beautiful Congress Park furn- 
ishes three concerts a day and splendid fire- 
works once or twice a week. 

Religious services are held daily in one 
or more churches, to which alJl persons are 
invited. Mr. Moody is now here, and 
preaches in a large tent placed on the beau- 
tiful lawn in front of the new Windsor 


Hotel. 
There is no such place in the country to 


meet one’s friends or distinguished stran- 
gers from home and abroad as Saratoga. 
Clergymen, lawyers, politicians, merchants, 
indeed, all classes come hither in search 
of rest, strength, social intercourse, or 
amusement; and they get what they seek, 
and more, we think, of each and all than 
can be found in any other place in the land. 
The waters of Saratoga we will not cease to 
praise, and the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who come hither we will not cease to 
commend for their wisdom. H. C. B. 
Sanatoaa, N. Y. 





AN INCIDENT IN CHURCH DEBT- 
PAYING. 


EDWARD KIMBALL, 





BY 


More than a year'ago I met ona wharf 
in Boston Mr, C—~—, a Philadelphia busi- 
ness man, who asked me to help the church 
with which he was connected, in an effort 
to reduce its debt. I promised to remem- 
ber his request, and, taking his address, I 
later wrote him from New York, suggest- 
ing that he meet me half way, at Plain- 
field, N. J., and we would talk over the 
matter and arrange for the work. He came 
promptly, bringing with him the chairman 
of the board of trustees of the church. 

This gentleman said to me: ‘‘ Mr. Kim. 
ball, Ido not think you will find our case 
a very difficult one, compared with many 
you have met, inasmuch as we shall only 
attempt to raise six thousand dollars, the 
amount of our floating debt.” 

** You speak, Mr. B——, as though that 
were only a part of the church debt.” 

‘Yes, we owe a permanent funded debt, 
which must lie yet for some years, prob- 
ably; but, while we cannot.touch that, we 
could go on with new life if our floating 
debt were taken off. But as we are now 
the work drags heavily.” 

“Is not your .mortgage-debt rather the 
heavy drag; and is not the floating debt the 
fruit from that vigorous and evil root? In 
other words, if you had no interest to pay, 
would not your income equsai your ex- 
penses?” ' 

‘« Probably so. But it is useless to talk 
of impossibilities,, _We feel poor and we 
are poor, and to raise that $6,000 would be 
all we could possibly do or wisely consider.” 

‘* Please tell me, if you can, the entire 
amount of your indebtedness as a church 
and congregation—principal, interest, ar- 
rears of every kind, with coming interest 
for one year,” 

“Oh! we have kept up our expenses, ex- 
cept what we have included in the six thou- 
sand dollars. Our mortgage is $14,000. 
Twenty thousand dollars will cover all.we 





owe: but, Mr. Kimball, we cannot think of 










this, Our people will not think of it and 
it can never be done till times improve.” 

‘Then I must decline to visit your peo- 
ple, Mr, B——; but I believe your people 
would, as stewards of the Lord, to clear 
off all your debt, do four times what they 
would to remove the floating debt only.” 

** We cannot consider that at all; but let 
me understand you. Do you mean to say 
that you will not come to us unless you 
attempt our mortgage-debt also?” 

“Yes, sir; that. is just what Imean. I 
must decline.” 

Mr. B—— gave a long, low whistle, and 
said: ‘‘ Well, I must say that puts a new 
face on this matter.” 

‘*Ts not a new face what it wants, rather 
than to try to wash and cleanse that which 
cannot be made clean—an old church mort- 
gage? But come! Don’t be discouraged. 
Let us talk it over carefully. Your people 
can extinguish that debt, and I think they 
will enjoy doing it.” 

Talk it over we did, from 9 P, M. till 
after midnight; and the next Saturday even- 
ing ten or twelve of the active men of the 
church were together for prayer and to 
strengthen each other in God. We spent 
an hour on our knees, and every man of us 
prayed. Separating just before the first 
hour of holy time, one of the brethren, who 
still believed in the reality of ‘ the things 
which are seen,” said to me: 

“What will you doif it rains? We are 
going to havea heavy storm. It has com- 
menced now.” 

I answered: ‘‘Do your people wash out 
easily? Never fear, brethren. Those pray- 
ers will not wash out. We will go on.” 

It soon commenced to rain steadily and 
heavily, and ceased not till after midnight 
on Sunday night. Sixty-five people formed 
the morning congregation, all ages included, 
We dismissed at 2 P. M., with $14,600 of the 
debt soundly pledged. Ninety-eight was 
the number who came at 7.30 P. M.—a little 
band like Gideon’s. ‘‘I will test them by 
the water and try them for thee there.” I 
had much difficulty in the evening persuad- 
ing the people not to provide for the full 
$20,000; but to leave a sum of the precious 
offerings to be made up by the absentees, 
who must not be debarred from the privi- 
lege of giving. They at length consented 
not to raise it all; but to leave a portion of 
the joy for their friends whom the storm had 
detained at home and by whom this amount 
was promptly assumed. There was present 
among the congregation, both morning and 
evening, a gentleman just entering upon mid- 
dle life, who lives near the church, and who, 
though not a member of the congregation 
nor of any other, and nota Christian, either 
in name or in hope, sometimes dropped 
in to attend the services. On this rainy 
Sabbath he did so. He became interested 
in the work of the day and shared some- 
what in the earnestness of his intimate friend, 
Mr. C——, who first spoke to me of this 
church, as we met on the wharf in Boston. 
Mr. M—— is an active and successful 
business man and a member of the largest 
firm in the country in his line of business. 
He offered $1,000 in the morning, to help 
on the debt, and took a pew in the evening, 
remarking to Mr. C——, as he did so: 
“Tthink I am getting along pretty fast— 
a thousand dollars in the morning, a pew in 
the evening. I don’t know what that man 
will do with me next. Have me converted, 
for aught I know.” Mr. C—— repeated 
Mr. M——’s remark to me after service 
Sabbath night, and I” resolved tu see 
Mr. M—— the next morning. Accord- 
ingly, I called at his business ware- 
house, and, after a few pleasant words, 
I asked him if he made the remark, quot- 
ing it. He smiled and said: 


“Yes, I said that, or something quite 
like it.” 
I said to him: ‘‘ You do recognizé, then, 


that conversion to Christ is what you need 
most, and that all the relations between the 
Church of Christ and yourself should tend 
toward and aid in securing that, as the only 
valid and valuable result?” 
“Yes, Lsupposce I do. 
have always thought ”— 
‘Pardon me for interrupting. But mayI 
suggest that what you have always thought 
has not helped, or you would have been 
converted long since? What has, probably, 
hindered—what you have always thought— 
is, I think, just what has kept you away from 


But as to that, I 
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Christ. Will you now for one hour drop 
your thought, and try to put God's thought 
in the place of it? If you will, Mr. M—, 
you will be a Christian. I quote His 
words: ‘The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man, that they are vanity.’ 
Again: ‘Casting down imaginations [or 
reasonings] and every high thing that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.’ ‘Cast down 
al cast out your thought and take in His, 
and in His light you will see light, and see 
through too.’” 

“Can I? That is what I want, then.” 

“Mr. M——, can you and I have an hour 
alone in your private office, and will you 
secure us from interruption?” 

‘* Yes. Come in.” 

He gove orders against being called for, 
locked the door, and we sat down together. 

“‘ My dear friend, can I come close to you 
with questions which shall reach down to 
the depths of your soul; and if you see the 
answer to my question, will you give me 
the answer, no matter what it may be or 
what it brings you to admit? I will ask 
nothing difficult or improper, of course.” 

**Certainly, Mr. Kimball. I will, at least, 
do that.” 

‘Then there'll be no trouble, and I want 
you to expect that you will find God’s Word 
converting your soul before we leave this 
office this morning. ‘The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul.’ I want you 
to expect now to find that exactly true and 
in your own case. Now, we are to keep 
down our own thoughts for a while, and we 
shall find that God has thought lovingly 
and well for us. Hear Him tell his 
thoughts: ‘I know the thoughts of my 
heart toward you—thoughts of peace and 
not of evil—to give you an expected end.’” 

We talked freely in this way for a little 
while. Mr. M—— was candid, sincere, 
and in earnest; and, as 

“ God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted him indeed,” 
he was soon able and glad to makea full 
and complete surrender as a lost sinner to 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 

In his prayer of penitence and joy he 
earnestly begged for strength and help to 
train his motherless children to meet their 
sainted mother in Heaven. 

As we rose from our knees, I asked him: 
‘Tid your children ever hear you pray 
like that?” 

‘* No, sir,” he answered. 

‘Did no one ever hear you pray since 
your childhood till I did just now?” 

‘No, sir; never.” 

I asked: ‘‘ What does your family consist 
of at this time?” 

‘‘My mother-in-law, my two children, 
and the servants,” was Mr. M——’s reply. 

I said: ‘‘ Is the mother-in-law the mother 
of that sainted wife, and is she like-minded 
with her daughter?” 

He answered, tenderly: ‘‘ Yes; and she is 
as dear an old ‘motherin Israel’ as ever 
was.” 

‘*Who taught you,” I asked, ‘‘to talk 
about ‘mothers in Israel’? Had you a 
praying mother?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kimball; indeed, I had.” 

“Mr. M—,” said I, “will you 
at home to-night, and before the children 
retire, take the Bible and sit down be- 
side the ‘dear old mother in Israel,’ and, 
taking one child on your knee, put your 
arm around the other, read from the Word 
of God, and then, all kneeling together, 
will you pray with them, just as you did 
here with me just now?” 

He thought a moment, and then answered : 
“Yes, Mr. Kimball; Iwill. It isright, and, 
God helping me, I will make it a part of 
our family life to continue it.” And he did 
, We soon left the office and passed into 
the street. Walking along, arm-in-arm, he 
suddenly stopped, with: ‘‘Hold on! Mr. 
Kimball. There’s my partner.” 

“Who?” I said. ‘‘Mr.W——?” 

** Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ He has a Christian 
wife. Sheisa member of a Presbyterian 
church, and he is not a Christian. She 
would give her two eyes if he could feel as 
I do now!” 


I said: ‘Let us go back, then, and see 
him.” 

“No. You will lose your train,” he re- 
plied. ‘Zest me go to him.” 
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I told him I cared little about missing 
the train; but said: ‘* You never loved 
his soul so before, did you? That 
fs the ‘love of God shed abroad in your 
heart by the Holy Ghost,’ who has taken 
up his abode therein. Can you and will 
you, at once, lead Mr. W—— over the same 
sweet road you have just taken in your 
soul’s coming to Christ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, eagerly. 
that I can.” 

How clear it was! ‘‘ Grieve not the holy 
spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed,” etc. 
** Quench not the spirit.” ‘‘ As many as are 
led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” ‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” 

Here was God's love for dying men, in. 
stantly taking the control of this newly- 
born soul. The Lord had come to his tem- 
ple, and taken the gladly accorded and 
regal place there. 

I said: ‘Mr. M——, when will you do 
this? Without delay?” 

“* Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ to-day, sure.” 

**T leave him with you, dear Mr. M—-, 
and I will take the train,” saidI. And I did. 

Several weeks after, I was in Philadelphia 
again, and, before going to my hotel even, I 
went directly to Mr. M——’s place of busi- 
ness. He came to me with both hands ex- 
tended, saying, as he did so: ‘‘ Charlie, 
where’s W——-? Callhim. Tell Mr. R—— 
also to please come to the office.” Ina few 
moments two middle-aged gentlemen, 
whom I had never seen, entered the office, 
and Mr. W—— introduced me to them. 
They were the partner of whom he had 
before spoken so earnestly, and another, 
also connected with the firm, both of whom 
had, through Mr. M-——’s faithful and 
loving testimony, been led to the Son of 
God and the Saviour of Man. 

All three of these men had confessed 
Christ and united publicly with his Church, 
and all were now heads of Christian fam- 
ilies. 

' ** The Holy Spirit shall testify of me, and 
you also shall bear witness, because you have 
been with me.” said Christ. ‘‘ They over- 
came, by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
Word of their testimony.” 

Months later, as I stood laboring to re- 
move another debt from a church whose 
place of worship is eractly opposite the one 
I have spoken of, I held in my hand the 


“I believe 


| wholly canceled mortgage which had been 


the objective point of our efforts on the 
stormy Sabbath when I first met Mr. M——. 
‘Bring ye all the tithes, and see/” saith 
the Lord of Hosts. 
PHILADELPHIA, August, 1880, 


WAS IT A FOOL’S ERRAND. 


BY JANE GREY 8WISSHELM. 








Far up on the northern slope of the 
Allegheny Mountains, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, county of Indiana, and township 
of Cherryhill, one mile from that cherry 
tree, on the bank of the Susquehanna, 
which was the landmark between William 
Penn and his Indian neighbors, stands a 
large farm-house. It is of the approved 
Pennsylvania pattern (than which no better 
has yet been discovered): rig square, with a 
hall in the center, rooms on both sides, two 
stories and a cellar, front and back porches, 
and an L kitchen. 

It is also of the approved Pennsylvania 
color, being very white, with very green 
doors and shutters. It stands back in a 
green yard, with roses, lilacs, hollyhocks, 
and sweet williams in front, and a kitchen- 
garden and ample outhouses in the rear. 
Around it lie orchards, broad fields, and 
woodlands, and altogether it is a typical 
home of plenty. 

In the year 1872 it belonged to the occu- 
pant, John Heuston, who had built it “a 
many years ago,” and it had known no 
other tenant. He had furnished it with all 
the comforts known to that region, and 
luxuries which were novelties; and as he 
sat on its front porch, he looked across the 
road into the large log house in which he 
was born. His only move had been from 
one house to the other, and he was in the 
sear and yellow leaf. Adjoining his acres 
were those of a brother; and still further 
on those of a sister; all being parts of the 
patrimonial estate, while the little village 
of Heustonville was a monument of ancient 
proprietorship on the part of the Heustons. 
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John was an elder and pillar in the Presby- 
terian Church, as his father had been before 
him; and the roads were bad, indeed, and 
the weather rough which prevented a six- 
miles drive to the meeting-house on Sab- 
bath. Other pews might be empty, but 
John Heuston’s was well filled with olive 
branches; for rosy-cheeked boys and girls 
looked out of his farm-wagon or barouche, 
like the children out of that overcrowded 
shoe. . 

He was a model farmer, and so his barn 
and granary and cellar overflowed. - He 
had a good bank-account, had been twice 
elected to legislature, and was never 
charged with getting a dollar dishonestly, 
either for himself or a corporation. He 
wrote for the county paper, was author- 
ity on local and agricultural questions, and 
a Republican of Republicans in a county 
which was largely Abolition before it was 
Re@ublican. Half a mile from his house 
lay a grand tract of pine-land, once sold by 
the sheriff to pay a fine for the crime of 
giving a hungry slave half a sheep, for 
himself and companions flying from bond- 
age. 
Why was not John Heuston content to 
live on his farm, in the home he had made 
for his coming old age? Why was he not 
content to lead his good neighbors in the 
arts and sciences, to improve his stock, add 
to the productiveness of his farm, and 
swell his bank-account? What could have 
induced him to think of seeking a new 
home, and especially a home in the South? 

The rumor that he entertained such pur- 
pose was regarded as absurd, then astound- 
ing. and his relatives and neighbors gath- 
ered around him as one insane, who re- 
quired the best offices of friends to prevent 
his doing himself a deadly injury. But he 
met their wonder and protests with the 
declaration that his children, all save one, 
were grown, and might want to emigrate. 
He wished to go with them, where land 
was cheap, that they might grow up with 
the country; and preferred the South, be- 
cause there was missionary work to be done 
there. The two sections of the Republic 
never could become homogenous while the 
people avoided each other. They must be 
brothers or enemies, and he thought they 
could and would be the former. 

In Mecklenburg County, Virginia, were 
many Presbyterians, natives of the South. 
Presbyterians of the North had estab- 
lished a colony there and called its center 
‘‘Christianville.” There they would meet 
their brethren of like faith, and could not 
but believe that the old Westminster Con- 
fession and Catechisms, Longer and Short- 
er, would be a stronger tie than any mere- 
ly sectional and political affinity. 

These Southern Presbyterians were called 
to meet a frightful emergency, by the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
slaves, who ‘must be educated or sink the 
state. Their Northern brethren were going 
over to help them, even without being 
asked and with a bare hope of being kind- 
ly received. The Master had work to be 
done in Virginia. Should the servant say: 
‘*Lord, send by whom thou wilt send; but 
do not call on me”? 

To all this and much more a wise neigh- 
bor, who had been South, replied: ‘‘‘ Ephra- 
im is joined to his idols. Let him alone!’ 
All other ties are ropes of sand, compared 
to that which binds the Southern people to 
the dead carcass of slavery. In the days of 
the Revolution, the South, as well as 
North, knew and acknowledged the sin of 
slavery, and but for the cotton-gin it would 
have been abolished in both sections; but 
this made it profitable, and, with wide-open 
eyes, the Southern people chose the profit 
instead of the right. ‘Said to evil, be 
thou our good,’ and ‘ Were left to blind- 
ness of mind to believe a lie.’ That light 
by which they refused to walk was 1¢e 
moved, and now they grope in Egyptian 
darkness on a precipice. No human power 
can savethem. It is throwing away life 
to make the attempt. Moreover, the name 
of the town proves it to be a nucleus of im- 
practicables. No set of sensible men would 
preordain a place to endless ridicule and 
charges of arrogance by giving it such a 
name.” 

Argument and entreaty were thrown 
away on John Heuston. The old Pennsyl- 
vania homestead, its stock, and furniture 
were sold ata sacrifice. His family sym- 
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pathized with him, and all, even his married 
daughter and son-in-law went with him to 
the place he had chosen. 

‘It was nct long until Christianville be 
came Chaseville, and ever and anon came 
back tg the Republican county paper of 
Indiana good reports of Virginia from 
John Heuston. Eacouraged by these, some 
young men went to Chaseville; but soon 
returned to the Keystone State, wondering 
that the Heustons could endure the uncer- 
tainty of life and property and the social 
ostracism with which they were surrounded. 
Property was worth nothing; labor was 
despised and brought no reward. Ku-Klux 
rode rampant over every right; no man’s 
life was safe; theft was the rule; terror in 
the air; all obligation to chastity un- 
known except among white women; and 
the state one to be avoided by all peace- 
able people. 

Pennsylvania people pitied the Heustons, 
and that pity was increased when the mar. 
ried daughter and her husband and the old. 
est, single daughter returned to the old 
neighborhood, exhausted and _ hopeless 
as to any future for the Virginia colony. 
Still the father ef the family wrote buck 
hopeful letters, and soon the oldest son 
came back, on a wedding tour, bringing 
his Southern bride, with whom his friends 
were delighted and who fully returned 
their respect and admiration. 

After this it was not long before Rev. 
Matthew Clarke caught the Virginia fever 
He had been brought up among the Penn 
sylvania mountains on  whortleberries, 
buckwheat cakes, Shorter Catechism, and 
Rouse’s Version of David’s Psalms; had re- 
fused a profitable professorship, because it 
involved a ehange from the Presbytery to 
the Episcopacy; was one of those ‘im- 
practicable” men to whom words are the 
great circulating medium of life—the false 
and the true word being the only fine gold 
and base counterfeit which can materially 
effect the commerce of the race. 

The United Presbyterians had a mission 
school and two little congregations in and 
near Chaseville, and to take charge of these 
went he, taking with him his delicate artist 
wife. People lamented their hard fate, 
and many accounts came back, though not 
from them, of the petty annoyances and 
insults to which they were subjected; and 
now, in this year of grace 1880, the state of 
Chaseville colony is this. 

Northern and Southern people meet and 
worship tegether, hear sermons on the de- 
crees and other subjects on which they 
agree, pray together, sing psalms and say 
Catechism as one people. The colored 
schools are crowded and the procress of 
the pupils is most encouraging. The exer- 
cises of the last commencement were held 
in a grove, where seats were provided for 
several thousand spectators and all filled. 
A handsome stand was decorated with pic- 
tures, flowers, evergreens, and national 
flags on a white muslin background, while 
a crimson draw-curtain made a gorgeous 
picture. On it appeared the pupils in gala 
attire, with badges; girls in white, with 
wreaths of natural flowers. All acquitted 
themselves creditably. Little pickaninnies, 
who, under the old rule, would have been 
traveling about with the pigs, growing up 
for market, came forward, said their les- 
sons, spoke their speeches, recited their 
poems, made their bows or courtesies, and 
retired amid the applause of the very men 
who would have owned them like cattle, 
but for the war of emancipation, while 
some of the ex-masters made no attempt to 
conceal the tears which coursed over their 


faces. 
At noon there was a general lunch, served 


on plates, to all present, without distinction 
of color. Old ex-slaveholders grasped the 
hands of teachers, and thanked them for 
sights they had never thought to see, say- 





v0 have lifted these people! We did 
not believe it could be done!” 

The teachers report slow progress in 
lifting, since it is hard to teach them the 
obligations of chastity and honesty. Their 
sentimental religion, or salvation by faith 
alone, stands in the way of the Moral Law, 
and it must be generations before they can 

feel that conversion (religious 
frenzy) is not all that is required to win the 
Divine favor. 





But the work of regeneration goes on. 
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Southern men and women seek the friend- 
ship of their Northern neighbors, once met 
with ostentatious contempt, and they are 
rapidly becoming one people. 

** But what of John Heuston?”, was the 
question of the writer. 

‘Oh! he is happy and full of hope. The | 
two daughters who remained have married 
Southern men and live happily. His son’s 
wife is a very superior woman and a favor- 
ite with the family. The old man’s Vir- 
ginia property is not worth half the price 
of his Pennsylvania estate; but he has the 
respect of all his neighbors and likes the 
climate.” 

Did he or did he not go on the errand of 
a fool? 





THE LIFE AND THE LAW. 


BY EDWARD WILLETT. 





Mex who know all things, who trace the first 
trembling steps of the world, 

Finding their footprints in rocks, which Chaos 
together has hurled, . 

Tell us, we beg and beseech you, yea, on our 
knees we tmplore, 

What is the source of it all, and what shall we 
mortals adore ? 


Nature? A meaningless word. We admire 
the result we see; 

Still we must look beyond, for the Cause that 
made it to be. 

Give us no empty phrases, no valueless forms 
of speech ; 

Tell us, concerning the source, what is it you 
try to teach ? 


Nothing? We come fiom nothing? And 
thither we go at last? 

Nothing alone will repay us for all our labori- 
ous past? 

Nothing, of life and all things, is the unsatis- 
factory end? 

Then let us cut the thread, and welcome cold 
death as a friend! 


No! we are always progressing, and ages mark 
every advance : 

Only the feeble beginning was flung from the 
hand of chance. 

Science is tracing backward this system with- 
out a plan, 

Back to the next to nothing, from which has 
resulted man. 


Science, with wonderful patience, seeks out 
the beginning of things, 

Finding in formless matter the source of our 
heroes and kings. 

Nothing, it tells us, but Nature, working by 
laws that are known; 

Why should we fancy the flatof God froma 
heavenly throne ? 


Wonderful science! There yet is a quite un- 
knowable chasm, 

Left between matter informed and purpose- 
less protoplasm. 

How shall we bridge it, and how to a point the 
parallels draw ? 

Nature exists and develops, but whence is its 
life and its law ? 


{f from that next to nothing something took 
substance and shape ; 

{f, in the course of the w 1:, the oyster is 
changed to an ape; 

{f our progression is founded on fixed and 
immutable laws, 

Who was the lawgiver, then, and what the pri- 
mordial cause ? 


Nothing make laws for something? That 
would be too absurd. 

Whence was uttered at first the creative, im- 
pulsive word ? 

Nature goes on, as we see; but how did it 
come into being? 

This must be something beyond your furthest 
and nearest seeing. 


Men who are looking for secrets, s0 closely 
and yet so far, 

{nto the egg of the insect and out to the ut- 
termost star, 

Tell us, we pray you, the truth of the common 

things that we meet; 

Tell us the growth of the grass that is tram- 

pled under our feet. 


Yes, it proceeds by cell-work. From this and 
from that it draws 

Matter to form its substance ; its growth is by 
regular laws. 

True, and we thank you for telling the laws 
by which it must grow; 

Yet there is something beyond, whieh you fail 
to let us know. 


Whence is its form and color, and who has de- 
vised the cell? - 

Whence was the primal impulse and where 
does its motien dwell ? 
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What has brought forth from nothing the 
something that here we see ? 

What has controlled it, and will, through mil- 
lions of years to be? 


Men, by their searching, may find out the uni- 
verse and its laws ; 

But, as is written, they cannot discover the 
secret Cause. 

Much they may learn of the methods where- 
with the Almighty works ; 

Still, in the essence of all things, unseen the 
Creator lurks. 


Whence is His being? We know not. Beyond 
all our guesses is this : 

Only we know that we are, and, therefore, be- 
lieve that He is— 

Something we never can feel and something 
we never can see : 

God, who has been forever ; God, who forever 
shall be! 





PRESENT POSITION OF ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN W. MEARS. 





Ir is now about a year since the Commu- 
nity advertised its determination to yield 
to the growing pressure of public opinion 
ani to abandon its immoral practices. 
There is reason to believe that the conces- 
sion was made in good faith, even though 
many members of the Community had not 
then and have not yet changed their 
opinions or their inclinations; but hoped, at 
some future time, to follow them without 
molestation. The great and important 
point, however, is gained that the grossly 
vicious practices which excited general in- 
dignation are no longer enforced as an es- 
sential element of the organization. They 
are no longer proclaimed and boasted of as 
the distinguishing feature and peculiar ex- 
cellence of that particular community; no 
longer commended asa proof of the emi- 
nent spirituality of the religious life of those 
observing them. It isa fact that the vol- 
ume on ‘American Socialism,” by J. H. 
Noyes, usually lying on the table of the 
Community reception-room, has been mu- 
tilated by the removal of all those pages in 
which the repulsive features of the social 
life of the Community were described and 
defended. 

Among the other developments which 
have been made during the year is the fact 
that a powerful party were working inside 
of the Community for the overthrow of the 
horrible system, which had aroused the in- 
dignation of decent citizens without. This 
opposition existed and was making itself 
felt within, although the printed organ of 
the Community, and the leaders who admit- 
ted and conferred with reporters of the press, 
persisted in denying the fact, and although 


‘any communication between this opposition 


and those who would have sympathized 
with them outside was entirely prevented. 

Vague intimations of such internal disaf- 
fection reached the Syracuse Committee; 
but it was impossible for them to reckon 
upon it in their action. Only since the en- 
actment of the new policy has it become 
clear beyond doubt that the movements of 
individuals, synods, associations, and com- 
mittees without have all the while been 
accompanied by a powerful movement 
within, so that there was a timeliness in 
our efforts—a sort of providential coinci- 
dence—without which victory would not 
have been so easily won. Working in the 
dark as we were—some of us for five or 
six years—it is an uncommon gratification 
now to know that, all the time, we had the 
earnest sympathy of a growing and intelli- 
gent minority within. The extravagant 
veneration for Noyes had seriously de- 
clined. His ahsolute dictatorship and his 
claims to something like inspiration had 
lost their prestige in the estimate of not a 
few. The irreparable ruin which his vic- 
tims had suffered in any other relations of 
society began to be frightfully evident, and 
a deep thrill of wrath and fndignation ran 
through the minds of the sufferers, of which 
Noyes was naturally the object. When the 
hostile movement of citizens assumed 
threatening proportions, and the indictment 
of Noyes seemed possible, the attitude of 
this minority was such that evidence of the 
most damaging character against him would 
have been furnished, without difficulty, 
from within the Community itself. 

Noyes himself and his friends became 
alarmed. Their old supports and their 





barriers against the laws, much-vaunted as 
impregnable, were crumbling beneath them. 
The circle, once so obsequious and blindly 
loyal, could no longer be implicitly trusted. 
The alarm arose to a panic. Flight was 
decided upon. To insare against possible 
hinderances, it was kept a secret from most 
of the family. At night a carriage, con- 
taining “‘ the founder” and two faithful 
attendants, was driven stealthily away, to 
a remote railroad station. Once more a 
fugitive, Noyes must have had uncomforta- 
ble memories of the flight from Putney, 
Vermont, thirty-two years before. It did 
not matter that no man was pursuing. His 
guilty fears drove him hither and thither 
in the Far West. Once he was seen in 
Chicago. The Community, asa whole, was 
kept in ignorance of his whereabouts. 
Finally, he put his polluted feet on British 


il. 
ao the 1st of March last it became gen- 
erally known that he had concluded to 
remain in Canada, in or near Clifton, in 
the immediate vicinity of Niagara Falls. 
Here the Community, or the financial man- 
agers of the concern, rented him a house, 
furnished him a horse and carriage, and 
provided, at least, in part, for his living 
expenses. His legal wife, Mrs. H. A. 
Noyes, went to him, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by three or four other unmarried and 
younger women. A piano has been added 
to the furniture, and a violinist has, for a 
time, at least, been imported from the 
Oneida home. Thus begins a new episode 
in the history of this movement. Noyes, 
once more an exile and not believed either 
by friends or foes as having changed his 
principles or as intending in the slightest 
degree to purify his teachings or his prac- 
tice, is undertaking, at the age of three- 
score years and nine, to plant a new com- 
munity; or, at least, to secure himself an 
asylum beyond the reach of the laws which 
he has violated and the tardy retribution 
of the victims who are waking from their 
delusions and are realizing at last the depth 
of the ruin in which he has involved them. 

How he will succeed under the sover- 
eignty of such a queen as Victoria; to 
what degree he may delude or bribe the 
people of Clifton and the neighbor- 
hood; how far the revolution which he 
proclaimed last year in the Oneida Com- 
munity may serve in shielding him froin 
suspicion now remains to be seen. Con- 
siderable uneasiness has been shown by the 
Canada press, and columns of space have 
been used by Noyes or his henchmen in 
reconciling the Canadians to their presence. 
We shall see whether our neighbors over 
the line lack acuteness or moral sensitive- 
ness, and whether they will conclude, 
under the blandishments of Noyes and the 
petty business interests which he manages 
to create around him, to shut their eyes to 
the monstrous practices which they will 
have the best of reasons to believe are 
secretely carried on by this man, who can 
be defended from the charge of diabolical 
uncleanness and blasphemy only on the 
supposition of a fanaticism pushed to the 
very verge of insanity. 

For the present, however, we may leave 
our British neighbors to look after their 
own interests. We turn to consider the 
position of affairs in the Community near 
our doors. To this, as a supreme head, 
Noyes in all probability will never be al- 
lowed to return. The opposition, com- 
posed largely of the younger and more in 
telligent members and numbering as many 
as one hundred, will never join in seeking 
his return and will no longer show the 
docility and servility which he has been ac- 
customed to exact. They are prepared to 
insist upon a faithful adherence to the re- 
form which Noyes was last year compelled 
to announce, but which they are sure he 
would evade, retract, or annul as soon as he 
thought it safe or prudent todoso. They 
have no confidence in him, except as they 
may give him credit for sincerity in his 
fanaticism. 

The lines are sharply drawn. There are 
two parties in the Community, with distinct- 
ive names. The “Loyalists” are those 
who still prefer Noyes as their leader and 
who believe in his inspiration. The others, 
called ‘* Dissenters” and ‘‘ Heretics,” are 
somewhat divided in their estimate of the 
founder, some regarding him as a supreme 
scoundrel; others more fairly, perhaps, or 








more leniently recognize the element of an 
honest fanaticism in his character; but all 
agree in loathing and detesting the prac- 
tices which his personal magnetism, strong 
will, and superior intellect had hitherto en- 
forced upon and among them and in the 
irrevocable purpose no longer to endure the 
execrable bondage themselves. Moreover, 
they are determined, so far as lies in their 
power, to suffer no dereliction from the 
pledge or contract given tothe public to 
abolish the so-called ‘‘complex marriage,” 
and they are men and women with wills to 
do and power to act. They will tolerate no 
backsliding into old social customs, and are 
entirely in accord with the Syracuse Com- 
mittee on these essential matters. Mean- 
while, the Loyalists, either from fear of a 
general dissolution of the Community or 
from a prudent regard to possible criminal 
proceedings, where competent witnesses are 
so near and so ready with their testimony, 
are living up to the full measure of the new 
policy and show no signs of a disposition to 
lapse into the old ways. 

The Syracuse Committee and the com- 
mittees of the Synod of Central New York 
and of the New York State Congregational 
Association on the Oneida Community are 
still in existence, and are well advised as 
to the turn which events have taken. They 
are prepared in every possible way to aid 
and encourage the movement which has 
been going on and is still in progress in the 
Community itself. They cherish no hostility 
to the Community as a business enterprise, 
but in that regard disclaim all and any right 
to interfere with it. They could not help 
cherishing a peculiar interest in its pros- 
perity if, completely purged of that which 
has made it a loathing and an abomination 
in the past, it should be able to prolong its 
existence and maintain its industries in the 
future. But, if Noyes and his friends should 
seriously undertake to restore the old régime, 
they would proably find the combination 
of a powerful committee without in con- 
scious unison with aselect and powerful 
body within altogether too much for them 
to delude, cajole, or resist. It would be the 
signal for burying Noyes and his scandal- 
ous theories beyond the possibility of resur- 
rection. 

We confidently hope for the assistance of 
the Oneida Community in the effort which 
ae to overthrow the polygamy of 
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ELEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 
Il. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





AnoTHER element of the Democratic 
Party is the ignorant element—those who 
are without education or are opposed to 
education; for the great mass of the 
illiterate are Democrats, whether it be that 
Democracy makes men ignorant or that 
ignorant people are more apt to be Demo- 
crats. The common schoo! flourishes only 
in the Republican states. In the strongly 
Democratic states of the South it is almost 
abandoned. The principal impulse given 
to education in the South is from the mis- 
sionary efforts of the North—the Freed- 
men’s educational system, the Peabody Ed- 
ucational Fund, and like enterprises, con- 
ducted by Northern churches and Northern 
benevolence. It is in Republican New 
England and the West that the schools 
flourish best; and the stronger the Repub- 
lican majority the better, usually, are the 
schools—as in Michigan, Iowa, and Kan. 
sas. Nearly all the great colleges are in 
Republican states, there being scarcely any 
in the South or other chronic Democratic 
sections. They are mainly in New En- 
gland and the West. The intellectual 
centers are likewise in the Republican 
strongholds—in Boston, Concord, Chicago, 
Denver, and the Northern and Western 
cities generally. Who looks for any intel- 
lectual leadership in the South? What au- 
thors are there? What books or magazines 
are published there? What great, national 
newspapers? Who reads Southern litera- 
ture or cares for Southern scientific investi- 
gations? The university towns are notori- 
ously Republican. Poll the students of the 
colleges, and you will find the great majort- 
ty Republicans ; while, if you will poll the 
cock-pits, you will find them Demoerstia, 
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When it was proposed, some twelve years 
ago, in Ohio, to allow the students to vote 
in the college towns, it was opposed by the 
Democrats, as a measure in the interest of 
the Republican party. The intelligent and 
well-to-do are confessedly Republican, 
while the slums of iguorance are as con- 
fessedly Democratic. Literature ia made 
chiefly for Republicans, as well as by them. 
All the great magazines and reviews, as far 
as they have any politics at all, incline to 
Kepublicanism—as the Atlantic, Harpers’ 
Scribner, Penn Monthly, and the quarter- 
lies. They can express their Republican 
sentiments without seriously interfering 
with their circulation, because they have 
few readers among Democrats. The lead- 
ing newspapers of the country are near 
ly all Republican. 

New York, which 
dailies, three of 
an—the Times, 

ing Post; while 
The World, is Democratic, the 
Tlerald, indepencent. In Chicago, where 
there are four first-class dailics, three of 
them are Republican —the Tribune, Inter- 
Ocean, and Journal; and one independent 
—the Times. There are not enough Demo- 
crats who read to support a Democratic 
daily. Philadelphia, with four first-class dai- 
lies, has three of them Republican and only 
one Democratic. 


Even in Democratic 

has five first-class 
them Republic 
and Lven- 
one of them, 


are 
Tribune, 
only 
and one, 


There is alike showing in 
the other cities. The great newspapers are 
almost entirely confined to the Republican 
states and localities, there being scarcely 
any in the South. Whenever it has been 
proposed to make an educational qualifica- 
tion for suffrage, the Democrats have op- 
posed it, asa design against their party. All 
the attacks against the common school 
have come through the Democratic Party. 
It is hoped, by the enemies of that system, 
to effect, through Democracy, a division of 
the school fund, and ultimately the aboli- 
The Demo- 
crats have been opposed to schools for Ne 

groes orto admitting them into the white 
For a lopg time they prohibited 
them from learning to read, State colleges 
and agricultural colleges have been usual- 
ly opposed by the Democratic Party. In 
fact, the whole impulse given to educa- 
tion has come from the Republicar Party, 
and aguinst the opposition of the Demo, 
cratic Party. - 

Another element of the Democratic Par- 
ty is the whisky element—those who favor 
free license and are opposed to the strin 
gent liquor laws. Whenever there is a 
movement for prohibition or local option, 
it comes from the Republican Party or is 
supported almost exclusively by Republic- 
The Democrats are unan- 
imously against it. Such movements can 
take place with effect only in Republican 
states. Nobody would think of organizing 
them in the South or other strongly Dem- 
ocratic centers. It is only in Maine, Iowa, 
and other Republican strongholds where 
stringent laws against intemperance are 
found or can be executed. A temperance 
crusade would be strangely out of place in 
a Democratic community. Where there is 
a temperance party, it is expected to draw 
its votes from the Republican Party; and 
when the temperance men of a county or 
state seek for recognition or to get a plank 
in the platform, they do not go to the Dem 
ocratic Party. The Democratic states and 
communities are largely engaged in the 
manufacture of liquor, and in some it is 
almost their only industry. The same 
name, Bourbon, is used interchangeably for 
a strong quality of whisky and of Democ- 
racy. The keepers of dram-shops and 
beer-saloons are nearly all Democrats. In 
fact, the whole liquor interest in politics is 
wielded in behalf of the Demoeratic Party. 
This element largely dictates the nomina 
tions and raises the funds which conduct 
their campaigns. Democratic primaries 
and caucuses are most frequently held in 
saloons, and liquor plays a vastly more 
prominent part in their campaign than in 
that of the Republicans. 

The last element of the Democratic 
Party which we shall mention is the gen- 
eral immoral element. The Democrats em- 
brace, in a general way, the vicious classes 


tion of the schools entirely. 


school ‘. 


ans. almost 


—those who uphold wrong and against 
whom the reforming and benevolent agen- 
cies have to be directed. While the Re- 
publican Party has been the party of ‘‘moral 
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ideas” and humanitarian agencies, the 
Democratic Party has included those who 
have set themselves against these. The 
Democratic Party upheld slavery; it de- 
fended disfranchisement; it still defends, 
as we have seen, inequality; it organizes 
and justifies violence in the South, to pre- 
vent Negroes from receiving their rights 
and Federal officers from collecting the rev- 
enue; it is averse to severe measures against 
Mormonism or the social evil; it opposes, 
as we have seen, all temperance legislation 
and legislation looking to strict moral ob- 
servances; it encourages illicit distilling 
and is largely engaged in evading and re- 
sisting the United States laws. All great 
moral agencies have been undertaken by 
the Republican Party or led by Republic- 
ans—as the African Colonization Society, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the various relief associations, 
temperance societies, edueational organiza- 
tions, the Freedman’s Aid Societies. all of 
which have originated in strongly Repub- 
lican New England, the 
‘*hot-bed of Republicanism,” is also the 
hot-bed of humanitarianism. Many of the 
churches are exclusively Republican, and 
cannot tolerate Democratic 
practices, as being sins. 


communities 


principles or 
The Quakers con- 
tain no Democrats, to speak of. The writer 
has never known one. The same may be 
said of the Unitarians and Liberal Christians 
generally. The Congregational Church is 
almost exclusively Republican, and, like 
the above-named churches, cannot flour- 
ish in the South or in strongly Demo- 
cratic communities. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is decidedly Republican. 
At the last General Conference, when over 
one hundred delegates were asked their 
presidential preferences, only one declared 
fora Democrat. The African Churches are, 
of course, Republican. In fact, there is 
not achurch in the country, except those 
that are confined to the South and were 
organized in order to perpetuate some sin, 
that is not strongly Republican. The only 
exception is the Roman Catholic Church, 
which is Democratic because of its foreign 
sympathies and hostility to our schools and 
principles of equality. If we were to poll 
the churchmembership of the country, the 
overwhelming majority would be Repub- 
lican; whereas, if we were to poll the in 
mates of the penitentiaries, the overwhelm- 
ing majority would be Democratic. Many 
of the vices against which it is the province 
of religion to contend are Democratic vir- 
tues—as slavery, inequality, intimidation, 
liquor-dealing, and license generally. The 
religious press of the country is essentially 
Republican; and the fact is so taken asa 
matter of course that the Democrats scarecly 
raise a protest against it. The great leading 
journals—like THe INDEPENDENT, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Advecate—are as avowedly 
Republican as the regular party papers. 
The pulpit is essentially Republican, and 
nearly all the hostility to ‘* political preach- 
ing” comes from Democrats, whose kind of 
politics is therein attacked. In fact, the 
Democratic Party is looked upon as shut- 
ting up in itself the political vices of the 
country, and in preaching against them 
that party is necessarily attacked by the 
churches. There has never been a great 
public wrong that has not been espoused by 
the Democratic Party and opposed by the 
Republican Party. The slums and dens of 
vice and the localities where these abound 
are usually Democratic centers; while the 
moral, churchgoing localities are strongly 
Republican. Five Points in New York is 
strongly Democratic, while Fifth Avenue 
is Republican; Swampoodle in Baltimore 
is strongly Democratic, while the north and 
western sections, where the better classes 
reside, are Republican; in Chicago the 
wards dominated by the ‘‘roughs” are 
Democratic, while those inhabited by the 
thrifty and mora] classes are Republican; 
and this will hold generally in the cities, 


with only enough exceptions to prove the 
rule. 
Such, then, are the elements of the Dem- 


ocratic Party—the worst elements of the 
country; for can we conceive of a more 
deplorable combination out of which to 
construct a party or a more serious charge 
against the constituency of a party than 
rebellion, inequality, alienation, fogyism, 
ignorance, intemperance, and general im- 
morality? 





THE TWELVE JUDGMENT- 
THRONES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. WHITON, PH.D. 





THERE is no doubt but that our Lord’s 
words were often misunderstood, because 
they were spiritually conceived by him, but 
mechanically measured by his hearers. This 
has been and still is the case with that 
part of our Lord’s teachiag which relates to 
his coming, and the judgment to be insti- 
tuted at his coming. 

One of our Lord’s sayings may be singled 
out as an illustration of the spiritual import 
of his teachings concerning his coming and 
his judgment-throne. It is that in°which 
he promises to his apostles a participation 
with him in the judgment: 

“In the regeneration [the renovated world], 
when the Son of Man shall sit upon the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israe].”—(Matt. xix, 28.) Probably it was 
the recollection of this promise which in- 
spired Paul’s question: ‘Do ye not know 
that the saints shall judge the world?” — 
d Cor. vi, 2. 

Itisnot unlikely that the disciples meas- 
ured our Loid’s words mechanically, an- 
ticipating that they should occupy visible 
judgment-seats, as being, so to speak, 
associate justices with their Master in a 
grand court held by him in bodily presence, 
as judge in chicf. : 

And yet our Lord’s words have been in 
this instance fulfilled in spiritual grandeur, 
The twelve tribes of the Christian Israel, 
the whole Church, all its schisms notwith- 
standing, has for ages looked up to the 
apostles as occupants of such judgment- 
thrones as our Lord’s promise assigned them. 
The apostles have been, through their 
writings, the judges of the Christian world, 
the expounders of Christ’s law. Every 
heresy has been cited before them for trial. 
Every controversy respecting Church order 
or Christian doctrine has been earried up to 
them for decision. The sentences which 
they have been regarded as pronouncing 
have been reverently claimed to be decisive, 
and have been accepted as the judgment of 
the Lord himself, delivered through them. 

What accomplishment of that prophecy 
could be grander than a historical fact like 
this—the spectacle of those apostles, de- 
spised and rejected by the world in their 
day, but for ages enjoying this spiritual en- 
thronement with their Lord, century after 
century regulating Christian life, reforming 
Christian thought, directing spiritual prog- 
ress as the immortal arbiters of truth? 

If our Lord did not mean just this, one 
thing is certain. We cannot conceive of a 
grander fulfillment of his words. We can 
think of one with more show and noise; 
but not of one possessing essentially greater 
miaiesty. 

But, whatever fulfillment we recognize 
here in the case of the apostles we have to 
recognize also in the case of Christ. “The 
same glance by which we recognize their 
present undoubted spiritual enthronement 
includes also, above them, the throne of 
the glory of the Son of Man, in this ‘‘ re- 
generaticn ” or renovated world. 

The chief hinderance to this conception 
finding a ready home in any Christian mind 
is the notion belonging to the ‘‘times of 
ignorance,” still ‘‘ winked at,” that the 
world was to be renovated or made new in 
the same way that it was supposed to have 
been made at first—that is, all at once and 
on a sudden, instead of by a long and grad- 
ual process of growth. 

That this fulfillment has not taken place 
in the case of all the apostles alike is true. 
We have no full *‘ bench” of the twelve. 
‘““The Acts of the Apostles” are not all 
extant, nor are all their writings, if, indeed, 
they all wrote. And yet that our Lord’s 
words have been verified, in the manner 
suggested, to each one of the twelve, though 
not to the same extent for each, hardly 
admits of question. What Peter, James, 
and John were in their life-time to the 
churches and groups of churches which 
looked up to them Thomas, Andrew, and 
Nathanael were, no doubt, in their own 
spheres. There were tire/ve thus enthroned, 
if any care to stick upon a word; though 
the front rank now hides the rear rank, and 
only the foremost are heard to speak 
throughout the ages, as the representatives 
of the body. . 
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There may, possibly, be a further and 
still grander fulfillment of this judgment 
prophecy, though we can hardly conceive 
of what manner or to what degree not 
already perceptible to spiritual intelligence. 
If Peter could say of the Old Testament 
prophecies that the Divine Word transcends 
the measure of any individual man’s 
thought (‘‘no prophecy is of private inter- 
pretation”’), no less is true of the words of 
Christ. It would be ,well to bear this 
alwaysin mind in endeavoring to under- 
stand what our Lord has said of the future 
things. 

But, in view of the current skeptical 
pretenses that our Lord’s announcements 
of that coming and that kingdom, which, 
in his view, was ‘‘ at the doors,” still stand 
unfulfilled, is it not well to note the actual 
fulfillments which have taken place? Is it 
not better to look for such fulfillments in 
the world of thought and spirit than in the 
world of mechanical forms? 

NEWARK, N. J. 








THE GILGAL OF THE COLORED 
RACE IN AMERICA. 


A BACCALAUREATE DISCOURSE. 





BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D., 
Howarkp USIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“and the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you. 
Wherefore the name of the place is called Gilgal [A 
Rolling-Away] unto this day.""—Josuua v, 9. 


Very significant has been the interest which 
the colored race in this country has felt in the 
history of the Israelites, as given in the Old 
Testament. During the two centuries of their 
slave experience, in our Southern States, they 
fed their imaginations and their hopes upon 
the ancient fortunes of God’s chosen people. 
Next to their familiarity with the fact that 
Jesus came into the world to be the Saviour 
of men was their knowledge of Moses as the 
deliverer of the enslaved Israelits. The scenes 
of the Book of Exodus were more real to them 
than were the events of the War of the Kevo- 
lution to the white race at their side. They 
had a simple-hearted faith that history would 
repeat itself; that, in due time, God would 
again deliver his oppressed Israel ; and that the 
oppressors would once more see the desolated 
fields, the polluted sanctuaries, the death of 
the first-born, and the catastrophe of the Red 
Sea. How their minds lingered upon that dis- 
tant age and gathered hope for their own 
future touchingly appears from the rude 
strains of their now famous slave-hymns, in 
such words as these: “Did not old Pharaoh 
get lost in the Red Sea?” “ When the chil- 
dren were in bondage, They cried unto the 
Lord to turn back Pharaoh’s army, Hallelu!” 
And especially in the words made familiar by 
the “Jubilee Singers”: “Go down, Moses! 
Way down in Egypt-land: Tell old Pharavh, 
Let my people go!”? And God honored this 
faith of the downtrodden! Their unartistic 
but devout hymns were accepted ; their hum- 
ble prayers were heard ; and the jubilant song 
of Miriam on the free side of the Red Sea had 
its echo, more than three thousand years after, 
on the shores of the Atlantic and the Gulf 
and from the banks of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The interest of the colored race should not 
limit itself to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt; but should follow those ancient 
freedmen through the sad discipline of the 
desert, as God was compelled to train them by 
a long and trying process for self government, 
seeking to remove the marks and disqualifica- 
tions of their former condition. The text 
draws attention to an event of this nature 
which occurred immediately after the crossing 
of the Jordan and prior to the first assault 
upon the Canaanites, in connection with which 
I would indicate: What Gilgal was to the Israel- 
ites; and the fact that what is needed by the col- 
orea race in this country is, to find its Gilgal. 

A certain ‘‘reproach of Egypt” lay upon 
the Israelites. A disgraceful fact existed, 
which pointed back to their old conditien of 
bondage, and which needed to be removed be- 
fore they would be prepared for the full frui- 
tion of their new condition of freedom. Nat- 
urally, the effect of bondage had heen to re- 
press their nobler and to develop their baser 
qualities. This was manifest when they wor- 
shiped the golden calf at the very foot of 
Sinai ; when they longed to return to Egypt, 
and to submit to slavery again, if they could 
only seeure the lost “ flesh-pots” ; when they 
so shrank from conflict with the Canaanites 
that God sentenced the whole adult generation 
to die in the desert, outside of the promised 
land; and when they omitted the covenant- 
rite of circumcision, which designated them 
as God’s peculiar people. This last fact (which 
is as if the Christian Church should entirely 
neglect baptism or the Lord’s Supper) left 
“them in utter disgrace, as if they were but so 
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many heathen and had been cast off and dis- 
owned by Jehovah. 

This disgrace God took means to remove. 
He had the covenant-rite once more applied to 
the people, and he thus publicly sealed them 


- again as bis chosen nation, who bad come into 


abetter spirit, who had risen above the old 
heathen slave character, and who were now 
prepared to inberit the promised land. And 
the place where this was done was called 
Gilgal (a Hebrew word which means A Rolling 
Away), because there the reproach which 
came from their old slave condition in Egypt 
was forever removed and the sign of their 
degradation was taken away. 

Now, my dear friends, mark my solemn 
words: What the colored people of the United 
States (who may be regarded as God’s modern 
Israel) need at this present moment is, to find 
their Gilgal, and to “roll away the reproach 
of Egypt!” What this reproach is and how 
it may be rolled away I shall endeavor briefly 
to state. In doing this, I shall speak frankly, 
as becomes a true friend, who has not sudden- 
ly become such, in the changed circumstances 
of late years, but has been identified from his 
youth with the rights and interests of the col- 
ored race,and who shared in the labors and 
sacrifices of those who bore the once dishon- 
orable name of ‘‘ Abolitionist.”” Having lived 
to see in the overthrow of slavery the fruit of 
that toil and self-denial, and the answer to the 
prayers which went up from believing sup- 
pliants at the Throne of Grace, I am now 
anxious to witness the rapid removal of the 
evil results of that system of wrong, that the 
last ear-mark of oppression may vanish from 
sight. Give me, then, your confidence, as 
well as your patient attention, that what I 
say may be received without offense, and may 
be welcomed as the utterance of one who has 
at heart your highest good. 

What is ‘‘ the reproach of Egypt,’’ so to speak, 
under which God's freed people in this land still 
abide and which needs to be “rolled away”? It 
{sof athreefold nature—industrial, intellect- 
ual, and moral; and to each of these points 
must we direct attention. 

1. There is an industrial reproach. Human 
nature in all races has an aversion to toilsome 
labor. Strong motives are needed to over- 
come this feeling, and such motives are found 
in the necessity of providing food, raiment, 
and shelter for one’s self and family ; in the 
hope of wealth and ite resultant comforts; 
and in a pride of accomplishment which goes 
with acquired skill. But such motives were 
withheld from the slave, and there was sub- 
stituted the fear of punishment. He thus 
pursued industrial toil under a degrading in- 
fluence, which made both him and his oppress- 
or regard manual labor with dislike and con- 
tempt, associated with bondage and inconsist- 
ent with a condition of freedom. It was 
restricted, also, to the coarsest kinds of 
industry—such as called for little besides 
muscular strength and would not lead to a 
degree of intelligence and skill dangerous to 
the system—the hoeing of corn, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and sugar-cane and the performance of 
domestic labor. The natural result, when 
emancipation occurred, was that freedom was 
expected by many to bring relief from the 
necessity of toil The interruption of agricul- 
tural labor by tie war and the excitements of 
the new order of things after peace came pro- 
duced also in thousands a reluctance to return 
to plantation work and a tendency to flock to 
the cities, and to live upon the proceeds of 
miscellaneous jobs, picked up here and there, 
from day today. But the effect of this is to 
prevent a habit of steady industry, especially 
in the children, as they grow up, and to keep 


families in a thriftless and impoverished cen- 
dition. 


This result is not peculiar to the black race. 
Look at the “ poor whites” of the South, scat- 
tered through the agricultural regions, and 
known by such names as ‘‘Sand-billers,” 
“Clay-eaters,”” “White trafh,” “Crackers,” 
ete. They, too, were victims of slavery, though 
indirectly, for they were taught by it to dis- 
like and despise steady labor, and to fall into 
habits of idleness and shiftlessness, till, in 
ignorance and worthless character, they were 
often sunk lower than their black brethren 
and became the subjects of ridicule by the 
slaves. Clad in homespun butternut-colored 
cloth, they loafed around the groceries and 
liquor saloons, hunted and fished, and ran 
with the hounds when a fugitive bondman 
was to be caught or an Abolitionist to be 
lynched; but they did little work. Their blood- 
less countenances and their ague-shaken forms 
could be seen hovering around an occasional rail- 
way station, while their women, of like appear- 
ance, “dipped” snuff in their miserable hovels. 
If they had not served as voting machines, be- 
ing often unable to read the ballots which they 
east at the dictation of their superiors, they 
wowld have been destitute of any quality to 
save them from utter and universal contempt. 
When the war came,.they made good food for 
powder, and their previous rough life and 
scquaintance with hardship fitted them fer 





soldiers in that wild country. But peace found 
them without a vocation, the most helpless 
and wretched part of the population. 

The freedmen soon resumed labor, and dis- 
proved the accusations of their enemies, by 
bringing the cotton, sugar, and tobacco crops 
up to an equality with the largest production 
under slavery; thus showing that the Negro 
will work for wages, when he has a fair chance, 
and even when great difficulties are thrown in 
his way. But I want the colored people to do 
more than excel the poor whites of the South 
in industry and thrift. IL want them to equal 
the best laborers in the land—the Irish, the 
Germans, the Scandinavians, the native 
Yankees. But such a result cannot be gained 
by hap-hazard or unsteady methods, such as 
too often accompany a disposition to crowd 
into the cities, and to pick up an uncertain 
living by doing a little of everything. That 
plan is very apt to lead to doing a good deal 
of nothing, while “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.”’ It is so with the 
white poor in the great cities of the North, 
where work is hard to obtain and multitudes 
are reduced to beggary and starvation and led 


into intemperance and crime. 
There is nothing which so favors industri- 


ous habits and regular gains as fixed occupa- 
tions, connected with farming, the mechanic 
arts, manufactures, and other regular callings, 
which give daily occupation, summer and 
winter. Just so far as a dislike of steady work 
of one kind and a preference for a shiftless, 
uncertain employment at odd jobs are seen in 
alarge number of the colored people, accom- 
panied with feasting and frolics in the summer 
and with poverty, rags, begging, and idleness 
during the winter, it will be impossible to hide 
the “reproach of Egypt.” the degrading sign 
of the old bondage. The same will be true, 
also, while any marked deficiency shall be seen 
in colored laborers as to the spirit and manner 
of their labor, in regard to punctuality, 
promptness, carefulness, steadiness, persever- 
ance, quickness of motion, a readiness to per- 
ceive what is wanted, accuracy in carrying out 
orders, and interest in the work done. Slavery 
cultivated habits opposed to all these quali- 
ties, and thus inflicted great injury on its vic- 
tims. As they had no personal gain to ex- 
pect from industrial virtues, their unrequited 
toil was performed reluctantly, slowly, care- 
lessly, with little order or method or econ- 
omy. And then, as their owners kept them in 
ignorance and used them only for the lowest 
class of labor, their minds necessarily were 
dull and their motions slow and heavy. What 
else was to be expected from a condition of 
slavery? But--it will not do to allow these 
habits to remain, under freedom ; because they 
are a badge of the old condition, a reminder of 
the effect of bondage, “a reproach of Egypt.” 
When colored men do not keep steadily at a 
piece of work, but labor to-day and are gone 
to-morrow, on some trifling excuse; when 
they easily break engagements ; when they are 
not half so good at working as they are at in- 
venting reasons for not working; when they 
waste time by slow movements, shorten the 
day at both ends, and do a vast amount of 
resting, gazing, disputing, and going off for 
water, or tobacco, or to speak to somebody 
that is passing; when it takes five minutes for 
them to get an idea, and five more to start to 
carry it out—then those who know what good, 
steady, industrious, quick-moving laborers 
are cannot help seeing the contrast, and the 
impression is unfavorable to the reputation of 
the race. Thisisa “reproach” that must be 
“rolled away.’? There must bea “ Gilgal”’ 
found for it somehow. Colored men must ac- 
quire a character for steady industry, for 
fidelity to engagements, for alertness of move- 
ment, and for ability in permanent trades and 


ocenpations. 
This last point {s worthy of special attention 


from the colored people and their friends. They 
must be furnished with a more diversified {n- 
dustry, if they are to rid themselves of the old 
marks of bondage. In the Northern cities the 
Irish immigrants and their descendants were 
long unable to rise in the respect of the com- 
munity, because they remained mere day- 
laborers — carrying the hod, sweeping the 
streets, working about the wharves, and dig- 
ging and wheeling earth along the canals and 
railways. It was right and needful that they 
should do such things ; but solong as they did 
nothing else they seemed to the native Ameri- 
can to be a barbarous and uncultivated Celtic 
race. And so will the African race appear, if 
to a reasonable extent they do not add higher 
employments to digging and hoeing, white- 
washing and boot-blacking, waiting and ped- 
dling. They need to learn the regular mechan- 
feal trades and become skillful carpenters, 
blacksmiths, stonecutters, masons, bricklay- 
ers, plasterers, printers, bookbinders, tailors, 
cabinet-makers, shipbuilders, gardeners, and 
machinists; and also to enter upon trade and 
commerce, and be salesmen, book-keepers, 
manufacturers, retail and wholesale merchants, 
seamen, and navigators. Of pursuits which 
call fora higher education I shall speak in a 
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moment, under another head. I know that a | be acontinual reminder of the old condition 


wicked and cruel prejudice limits the opportu- 
nity of the colored youth to learn the various 
trades, and of skilled colored journeymen to 
obtain employment; but this obstacle will 
gradually give way, and special means of me- 
chanical training ought to be provided by the 
benevolent for colored boys and girls. It is 
my earnest purpose to induce the friends of 
Howard University to add to it such a depart- 
ment, at an early day,as a very important 


means of elevating the colored race. 
I have dwelt upon this industrial “ reproach” 


the more particularly because right habits in 
this respect have so much to do with that 
gradual accumulation of property without 
which the colored race will neither respect it- 
self nor gain the respect of others. For the 
acquisition of property ordinarily indicates a 
degree of industry, capacity, shrewdness, pru- 
dence, and thrift which do honor to one’s 
manhood ; while continued poverty is natural- 
ly taken to show a want of ability, intelligence, 
and good habits. And, as the possession of 
money enables one to accomplish important 
private and public ends, it operates, like other 
power, to give respectability and influence. 
You have heard of the Boston merchant who, 
when taken to task, many years ago, for having 
acolored man in his pew at church, replied: 
“Why, he is from the West Indies. Heis the 
commercial head of the firm there with which 
our house does business. He is worth half a 
million of dollars!’? Upon which the fault- 
finders replied: ‘Oh! Is thatso? That alters 
the case. You must introduce us.’”” Whether 
the story be true in fact or not, itis true to 
human nature and indicates a useful moral. 

2. Next in order, it is well to notice that part of 
the “reproach of Egypt"? which relates to intel- 
lectual condition. It was no fault of the slaves 
in this land that they were ignorant. It was 
the effect of condition, nct of race or color. 
How much of the boasted ‘‘ wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ did the white Israelite bondmen 
obtain at their bitter task of brick-making? 
Work from early dawn till dusky eve, on to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar plantations, or in rice- 
swamps, and under laws which by heavy pen- 
alties prohibited the teaching of a slave the 
letters of the alphabet, could only result ina 
wholesale crushing out of mind. And so it 
has come to pass that ignorance is a badge of 
bondage, ‘‘areproach of Egypt.’’ When we 
reflect that the present intelligence of the white 
race is the product of education and special 
advantages enjoyed by many generations, so 
that a white child starts with valuable heredit- 
ary traits, aud has all possfble subsequent assist- 
ance from the best schools and from the 
daily intercourse of enlightened socfety, 
we can well understand the causes whieh 
have hitherto consigned the colored people to 
mental darkness. But now they must find a 
Gilgal and “roll off’ this ‘‘reproach.”” That 
which was true of slavery must not be true of 
freedom, or freedom will be a@ failure. The 
privileges of education must be used to their 
utmost by every man, woman, and child of 
African blood, until a dark complexion shall 
no more suggest the fdea of {gnorance than 
does a white skin. Until that time shall come 


the old ‘‘ reproach ”’ will adhere. 
All can understand that the scars of a slave 


who had been often and severely whipped 
could testify, after he had received his freedom, 
to what had been his condition. To his dying 
day they would say to every one who saw them: 
“‘ This man was once a slave. The mark of his 
bondage is upon him!” But remember that 
the mind may have scars, as well as the body, 
and that ignorance is such a scar in the black 
man. Get rid of it, then, my colored friends, 
if possible. The opportunity exists, Govern- 
ment is providing common-school education 
for the colored children. There is much to try 
your feelings in some of the arrangements; 
but do not, on that account, lose the 
chance to learn. Be more anxious at 
present to secure education than to 
east ballots and hold office. No intelligent 
class of the population can long be excluded, 
in any state, from the place which it is fitted 
to occupy. “ Knowledge is power,” as Lord 
Bacon pithily said. Let the colored people 
become intelligent, and it will be impossible 
to keep them in any position of weakness and 
inferiority. But no outward franchises and 
legal guaranties can raise them to honor and 
respect if they are weighed down with ignor- 
ance. They must learn to speak correctly, to 
think clearly, to understand ordinary matters 
with intelligence, to cultivate a taste for read- 
ing, for art, and for all elevating influences. 
They must also furnish a suitable proportion 
of those in professional life, and who, there- 
fore, require a higher education. The com- 
munity must be accustomed to see colored 
teachers and professors, colored physicians 
and lawyers, colored editors and clergymen, 
colored architects, civil engineers, and states- 
men, equal in attainments and skill with their 
white brethren. Not to see the learned pro- 
fessions occupied by those of African descent 
would be a significant omission, which would 





and of the disabilities by which it was accom- 
panied. My connection with the Howard 
University has naturally called my special 
attention to this point, and I am convinced 
that among the needful steps to be taken to 
insure the “ rolling off” of ‘ the reproach of 
Egypt,’ arising from effects of former bond- 
age, must be the preparation of educated 
colored men to be intelligent leaders of their 
people in social, ecclesiastical, and political 
life. For this purpose the doors of Howard 
University, in this capital of the nation, have 
been opened, irrespective of race or color, to 
all who desire the higher education, collegiate, 
legal, theological, and medical. Taus would 
we attract to the city whence the Proclamation 
of Emancipation went forth those colored 
youth from all the states of the Union who 
may properly desire to qualify themselves for 
the higher positions in life. It was well for 
the Israelites that, when they left the land of 
bondage and took with them the degradations 
of their former condition, they had, in Moses, 
a leader “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and mighty in words and in deeds.” 
Humanly speaking, their future honor and 
prosperity were wrapped up inhim. Equally 
do the colored people in this country need 
men of their own race who shall be thorough- 
ly qualified to guide them through the desert 
of their disciplinary experience. 

Yet at this point a cautionary word must 
be frankly uttered. There is danger that the 
colored people, in the natural ambition which 
is aroused by the new opportunities of free- 
dom, will seek to occupy places for which they 
are not as yet fitted, and that their idea of the 
needful education will be superficial. A little 
learning is proverbially a dangerous thing; 
and when vanity puts it to use it brings more 
contempt than honor. Noman is really ralsed 
to honor when artificially elevated in position. 
His defects, in that case, become the more 
glaring. True wisdom, therefore, dictates 
that colored students should make of them- 
selves thorough scholars and acquire solid 
learning. They do themselves and their race a 
positive discredit and injury when they geta 
little smattering of knowledge, and then as- | 
sume the airs and literary tit!es of educated 
men, even if they can find literary institutions 
weak enough to aid in the deceptive process. 
Of what use fs a certificate, or diploma, or 
honorary degree which is contradicted by 
ee which the bearer has occasion to 


te 

And colored men should be careful to put 
forward as their representatives and candidates 
for positions of honor only those who give 
evidence of marked ability and thorough 
scholarship. It is of small avail, for example, 
to secure admission by political influence for 
a colored cadet into West Point or Annapolis 
if he is to fail in his examination or if he is te 
go through at the bottom of his class. Preju- 
dice will never die out in such circumstances. 
But the moment a colored young man shall be 
found in the upper divisions of his class, in 
either of those national institutions, he will 
compel respect from professors and fellow- 
students. It is a mistaken policy to be relying 
on compassionate favor because one is col- 
ored hoping, and, perhaps, even claiming to 
be allowed to do or to receive what no white 
man in the circur stances would expect to do 
or receive. Instead of being an assertion of 
manhood, that is a perpetuation of pauperism, 

Some th#ty-five years ago I met that stal- 
wart Abolitionist and prince of editors, Joshua 
Leavitt, with whom I was then intimate, on 
the eidewalk, in Boston, in front of the office 
of The Emancipator, which was under his 
editorial charge. Said he, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ Brother Patton, I have 
just succeeded in converting our anti-Slavery 
Committee to the doctrine of no distinction of 
color. We have been having The Emancipator 
printed by colered priuters, so as to help them 
in business ; but they have done it so wretch- 
edly that we have had endless complaints 
from our subscribers and have been very much 
ashamed of its appearance. Our remonstran- 
ces with the printers have produeed no effect; 
and 80, after long labor with our Committee, 
who felt that they rust help colored men, I 
have persuaded them to put away their preju- 
dice against white printers and give the work 
to those who will do it properly.” And he 
added that this was the truest kindness to the 
colored man--to make him feel that he must 
rely on his business merits, and not on some- 
body’s compassion ; that he must do his work 
well, if he wanted men to give him work to do. 

It is better for the colored man to be patient 
and modest, and wait till his intelligence and 
ability shall claim the deserved place for him, 
than to be making ambitious, premature 
claims, on the ground of color. When that 
time shal! come, nobody can keep him out of 
his place. If he fs in too great haste to take 
the time first for education and then for ac- 
complishment, or {s too slothful to make good 
use of his opportunities, his ambition to se- 
cure position will only direct attention to the 


























superficial nature of his attainments and will 
provoke derision and disgust. Whereas, 
when his ability and intelligence testify plain- 
ly in his behalf, be can ask and expect hon- 
orable and lucrative positions, not as a colored 
man, but as a man. 

In insisting upon intelligence, [ wonld take 
special pleasure in commending the education 
of young women, as well as of young men. 
The female sex deserves the privilege of men- 
tal culture equally with the other sex. In 
floward University we have our ‘‘ Miner Hall,” 
with its rooms for the young women, as well 
as our ‘Clark Hall,” with its rooms for the 
young men. All departments of the Univers- 
ity are equally open to both sexes, and num- 
bers of ladies of both races have availed them- 
selves of our Normal and Medical Departments; 
for girls need access to the higher as well as 
to the common education, to develop their 
proper genius and to fit them to be the wives 
of the best educated men and the mothers of 
the coming generations. It were a sad mis- 
calculation to give the best culture to the 
choicest young men, and to qualify them to 
be editors and artists, lawyers and statesmen, 
clergymen and physicians, and not to provide 
life-companions of equal intelligence and re- 
finement. It would be cruelty practiced on 
the most sensitive part of one’s being to com- 
pel an educated man so to wed that, when he 
retired from his office to hls home, from the 
circle of his professional comrades to the 
bosom of his family, he should pass from 
knowledge to ignorance, from culture to 
coarseness. The very worst effects of slavery 
were wrought in its degradation of woman, 
whom it made a mere working and breeding 
animal. That freedom should operate a 
change in her sphere of labor, that she should 
be removed from the field tothe house, and 
should exchange the hoe for the needlc, does 
something to ‘roll away the reproach of 
Egypt’’; but not enough. She must havea 
proper development of mind, that she may 
duly preside as queen in the domestic realm, 


entering with sympathetic zeal and pleasure 
into the pursuits of her husband and training 
with intelligent care the children whom God 


may give her. For freedom will be but a small 
blessing if it shall exhibit ungoverned and 
rude children, who have lost the old control 
of masters and mistresses and have no proper 
parental restraint and guidance. There is 
danger on this side; for there are those who 
declare that they prefer the parents to the 
children, the old folks to the young folks, 
among the colored people, because the former 
are steady, industrious, and well-mannered, 
while the latter are often averse to labor, 
without firmness of purpose or definite aim in 
life, and lacking in respect for age and station 
The surest corrective for any such tendency 


will be to provide well-educated wives and 
mothers. 

3. The remaining part of ‘the reproach of 
Exypt,”’ which the colored people should be anxious 
to “roll off.” pertains to morals and religion. 
Bondage is not favorable to pure morals or to 
genuine religion. It has tempted every race 
in every age to low vices and to an ignorant 
superstition. How could it operate otherwise, 
when it keeps knowledge from the mind and 
uses man or woman only for physical purposes? 
It degraded the Israelites, who learned the im 
moralities and the idolatries of Egypt, and 
were with difficulty rescued from them by dili- 
gent instruction and a series of severe chastise- 
ments. Nor did they come back into their 
proper and full covenant relations to Jehovah, 
as acircumcised people, till the occurrence at 
Gilgal, which ‘rolled off” the heathenish 
“reproach.” American slavery was as full of 
evil for its victims. It taught them to regard 
themselves as the property of masters, like 
oxer and horses, rather than as self-respecting 
human beings. It deprived them of the neces 
sary protection of their persons, it denied lega! 
marriage, it took away parental control of 
children, it reduced them to utter poverty, it 
kept them fn aconstant state of alarm for them- 
selves and for those who were dear to them, 
and it encouraged only animal pleasures and 
low indulgences, by making almost all others 
impossible. Thus circumstanced and trained, 
how could they develop moral integrity and 
religious purity? They easily and surely fell 
into the usual sins of oppressed classes, and 
learned to lie, to steal, to indulge in the viola- 
tions of the Seventh Commandment, and to 
look for their enjoyment to eating, drinking, 
and wild, senseless merrymaking. Forbidden 
to read the Bible, they were shut up to oral in- 
struction, imperfect traditions, and heathenish 
superstitions; they were delivered over to ig- 
norant preachers, who arose among them- 
selves ; and they were taught to separate re- 
ligion from morality, and to confound mental 
excitement and bodily convulsions with the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Emancipation 
found them in a moral degradation upon which 
the whites looked with contempt, viewing 
with suspicion the truthfulness, honesty, and 
purity of the whole race, and regarding their 
religion as a wild excitement, full of noise, but 
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destitute of principle. No doubt, injustice-was 
dove in such sweeping condemnation; but 
the actual facts were sad enough. What is 
now of the utmost importance is that this 
“reproach of Egypt” should, as rapidly as 
possible, be “rolled away,’ by the introduc- 
tion of enlightening and elevating influen- 
ces; such as a better educated ministry, a 
more thorough church discipline, Sunday- 
school instruction for both young and old, 
and the creation of a public sentiment among 
the colored people which shall make every 
violation of chastity, truth, and honestya deep 
disgrace and shall favor the higher forms of 
recreation and the less noisy and senseless 
modesof worship. They must have schools, 
not only for the purposes of general intelli- 
gence, but in order that religion may be saved 
from disrespect ; that infidelity may not spring 
up among the better educated children, who 
cannot be content with the religious ideas and 
practices of their parents; and that their 
church leaders may be thoroughly qualified for 
their present position and new work. I once 
heard one of our trustees, a most distinguished 
representative of the colored people, of whose 
talents and success in life they may well be 
proud, Frederick Douglass, Marshal of the 
District of Columbia, say, in a very prac- 
tical address at a school-house dedication 
in this city, that he sometimes thought 
that the colored people appeared at their 
worst in their religious exercises, and 
especially at a camp meeting, where they 
would address God in a manner of noise 
and rudeness in which they would never think 
of approaching President Hayes! This isa 
“reproach of Egypt,’’ a remnant of the ex- 
perience of bondage, and it will be “rolled 
away’’ as fast as increasing intelligence shall 
create an elevated taste anda new sense of 
propriety. Already the improvement {is 
marked, and there are colored congregations 
in this city and elsewhere where the worship 
and the preaching will compare favorably with 
those of any class of the population. 

Every friend of the colored race should, for 
the purpose now under consideration, bid God- 
speed to their efforts in the temperance cause, 
The colored people have a special danger, 
since emancipation, in the direction of intem- 
perance. Slavery kept out liquor, by with- 
holding money and retaining the laborers upon 
plantations. Freedom brings wages and the 
opportunity to obtain strong drink. Conse 
quently, sad reports reach me from some sec- 
tions of the South of the increase of drunken- 
ness among the colored people. Two years 
avo, in a long temperance procession which 
paraded the streets of Washington I saw no 
colored men, though hundreds of them lined 
the sidewalks as spectators. If this was be 
cause the spirit of caste excluded them from 
the ranks, the fact was a disgrace to the white 
temperance reformers of Washington ; but if 
it was because the colored race has no interest 
in this reform, it speaks sadly for its future 
and begets a fear that many of them will add 
anew “reproach” to its name, instead of 
* rolling away’’ the old ones. 

No doubt the great outward obstacle in the 
way of the colored race in this land is the 
spirit of caste on the part of the whites. The 
effect of itis powerful, universal, and cruel. 
It has the strength of growth of more than 
two centuries. It has been taught to children 
so early, it has been inculeated by such omni- 
present example, it has been so constantly 
assumed to be'a dictate of Nature itself, it has 
so absolutely controlled society, industrial 
arrange:nents, politics, education, and re- 
ligion that it has almost appeared like a doom 
of inferiority upon the African race. Legisla- 
tion has had as little power against it as 
preaching. It seemed torunin the blood of 
the American white race. Even where law 
made a place for the Negro by the side of the 
Caucasian, as it didin the National Military 
Academy at West Point, caste threw around 
the unfortunate black cadet an icy atmosphere 
of complete social isolation, such as might 
freeze to the heart a student who did not keep 
burning within the fires of ambition and faith. 
It is not so bad in Northern colleges generally 
as that a colored student’s room is but a crev- 
fcein a glazier; but it is still true that no 
class has ever had to run arace so weighed 
down with disadvantages—despised for being 
degraded, and yet forbidden to rise out of 
degradation! Amevican caste, in all base 
qualities,ranks with Hindu caste. But id is 
not insuperable. Yet time must be an important 
element in the victory. For the new and 
favorable association of ideas with the race, 
which will remove the foundations of preju- 
dice, can only spring up gradually, in the 
course of years, as the evidence is presented 
of industry, thrift, wealth, knowledge, cul- 
ture, morality, and religion. But when the 
new character has been wrought out, and the 
consequent favorable reputation has been 
gained ; when a dark skin shall no longer sug- 
gest the presence of low qualities ; when thus 
the fact of race shall cease to have import- 
ance, and each individual shall stand upon his 








own merits, irrespective of descent or color, 


then caste will necessarily die. There is no 
need of emigrating to Africa (as some are 
ready to suggest), in order to rise above it ; any 
more than there is a necessity for sending the 
Irish back to Ireland, or the Jews to Palestine. 
To all three of these races, in this country, 
the original birthplace of their people is a for- 
eign land, destitute of any but missionary at- 
tractions and offering no true home. The five 
millions of our population who have African 
blood belong to América. They constitute 
the tenth part of the people, they find the soil 
and climate of one-half of our country pecu- 
liarly congenial, and they are necessary to its 
prosperity. For the time being, they inherit 
certain disadvantages ffom the past ; but free- 
dom offers the opportunity to “‘ roll away the 
reproach of Egypt,”’ to overcome the force of 
old associations, and to conquer an honorable 
position. This cannot be accomplished by 
protesting, by preaching, or by legislating 
against it. It must be the result of actual 
elevation. Caste can be deliberately lived 
down. It may be buried out of sight by the 
accumulating evidence of the real worth and 
advancement of the colored people. And I 
would eay to the students and alumni of How- 
ard University: Be it your constant purpose 
to rely on such means for its removal from 
your path. Count every one of your people 
anenemy to his race who does anything to 
encourage idleness, ignorance, vice, coarse- 
ness, superstition, or irreligion. Make him 
fee] that he thereby not only injures himself, 
but wrongs his brethren. He is doing what he 
can to perpetuate “the reproach of Egypt’’ 
and intensify the prejudice of which you com- 
plain. He istrying to keep the worst curse 
of slavery, after slavery itself has been 
abolished. Put him to shame, as_ the 
common foe, against whom all should 
unite. But consider those to be your truest 
heroes who set the example of industry, edu- 
cation, aud moral purity, Let them be your 
leaders in church and state, in preference to 
those who speak flattering words, and seek 
your praise, your votes, or your money, rather 


than your improvement. 
Take encouragement from what has already 


been accomplished. During the brief fifteen 
years which have elapsed since the close of the 
war what people have made such rapid im- 
provement as they who only then began to be, 
as they suddenly changed from chattels to 
men? They have not only maintained the vast 
industry of half the country, but have been 
gradually fitting themselves for their exalted 
position as citizens of this proud republic, 
Hundreds of thousands of their children have 
learned to read and write; multitudes have 
qualified themselves to teach the ordinary 
branches of acommon school education; and 
nota few have pursued the higher branches 
and entered the learned professions. Mean- 
while, some advance has been made in acquir- 
ing property, especially in the form of homes, 
and in learning new trades and occupations. 
Ambition to excel has been aroused, and, 
although in certain states a temporary check 
has been given, a rising tide of intelligence 
and industrious thrift will ere long sweep away 
artificial barriers. God has ordained the future 
of the colored race, and man cannot prevent 
it, even that God who “made of one 
bloo1 all nations of men,’’ who gave his Son 
to die equally for every descendant of Adam, 
and who declared through his apostle “ that 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”’ 

A special application of the truth insisted 
upon in this discourse may be made to those 
who this week shall graduate from the college 
department of this University. They have 
had special opportunities for rising above the 
disadvantages of their people, and thus far 
“rolling away the reproach of Egypt.” They 
should be prepared by all these years of edu- 
cation for illustrating, in their own persons 
the better qualities of their race. It becomes 
them henceforth to show, by their industry, 
intelligence, and moral character, that they are 
worthy of their privileges, and thus furnish a 
living refutation of the slanderers of their peo- 
ple. A college training should fit them for 
positions of higher influence than would other- 
wise be open to them ; should prepare them to 
be leaders of their race, in thought and action. 
And competent leaders are precisely what the 
colored race in this country especially needs 
to save it from the blunders and corrup- 
tion, in church and state, of those who 
now lead without ability or character, and 
to preserve it from white demagogues 
who flatter and cajole for selfish purposes. 
Try, my young friends, to impress upon your 
people the idea that their future is in their 
own hands, and will be precisely what they 
shall make it. They must ‘roll off the re 
proach of Egypt’’ for themselves. No on 
can do it for them, and the sooner they cease 
to be petitioners, seeking favors, looking to 
Government, or to political parties, or to re- 
ligious bodies, or to the benevolent public, to 
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be nursed and carried and supported, and 
strike out boldly, courageously, manfully, to 
create a future by industry, thrift, intelli- 
gence, and character, the sooner will they 
“* possess the promised land.” The professors 
and trustees of this institution will be greatly 
disappointed if its graduates shall not be 
found taking the lead in this self-respecting 
policy, and they have faith that when the hour 
of triumph arrives—as surely it will—it will 
be found that some ypart of the victory is due, 
under God, to the infinence of Howaxp Uni- 
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Tuere is one feature of Florence peculiar 
to most Tuscan towns, a custom dating from 
Etruscan times, that is particularly suggestive, 
instructive, and agreeable. I mean those in- 
scribed marble slabs or lapidary records which 
are to be seen on the fronts of so many houses, 
mostly ancient, but not often distinguished 
specially for their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. Pausing to read them, the traveler 
is suddenly dropped, as it were, into the 
midst of ages and scenes long gone by, and 
is personally introduced into the lives and 
presented to the men and women who have 
made Florence so famous from its earliest 
renown down to the present day. A few 
brief, comprehensive words, revealing their 
virtues and the gratitude of the Florentines 
keep their memories perennially green and 
bring history before our eyes in a most fa- 
miliar and edifying form. 

Florence has its army of statues and costly 
monuments, but these enshrine and commend 
the distinguished dead in altogether a differ- 
ent way. Moreover, the satisfaction in look- 
ing at them is mixed and ambiguous, for 
they excite the critical faculties in questions 
of art and taste of to-day quite as much as 
they serve to recall to mind the virtues of 
those persons they are intended to honor. 
But it is very different with the scores of 
modest little lapidary notices, or even the 
more ambitious, grandiloquent ones. These 
fix the memory directly on the individual and 
the scenes of his life which have transpired 
on the spot, and successively recall his epoch, 
with what was noteworthy in art, science, and 
human nature. Indeed, they Operate on heart 
and imagination like a salutary tonic, stimu- 
late patriotism, put ambition on its proper 
war-path for public good, and serve as popular 
and efficacious lectures on history, intelligible 
to all classes when written fn the vernacular 
tongue, as they always should be, although 
as it sometimes happens they are not. Nothing 
brings Dante morp completely and individu- 
ally to the mind than the few lines in the 
remaining fragment of his ancestral home 
telling us that here he was born and nothing 
more. This is text enough. Those quaint, 
low-arched, thick-paned windows through 
which be first saw the sunlight, more than 
six hundred years ago, invite us to 
peep through into the small, meager 
rooms where the poet-baby was initiated 
into the hard mysteries of life; whilst 
the rustic strength of the dwelling itself pro- 
claims the combative spirit of the age and 
forecasts his own bellicuse temperament. Clus- 
tering around it isthe same nest of narrow 
streets and alleyways in which he played asa 
boy; im their architectural grouping of build- 
ings still recording the spirit of mediwval clan- 
ship which made each family neighborhood the 
rival and foe of the next. Here dwelt the 
fiery Donati and Cecchi and the benevolent 
Portinari, father of Beatrice, the ideal of celes- 
tial womanhood, ,as patient, plodding, soli- 
tary Gemma, the mother of Dante’s children, 
was the type of the practical mundane woman 
of her period. But the earth-wife now is 
wholly lost in the halo of the heavenly bride. 
The whole group, in their quaint, gayly-colored 
hoods avd mantles and steel armor, pass out 
of the old doorways into the street; notasa 
ghostly train, but in the gossiping, friendly 
reality of their veritable flesh and blood—a 
true panorama of the thirteenth century 
which the little marble slab over the low, 
narrow door of Dante’s home, that otherwise 
would have been passed unnoticed, has evoked, 
as by magic, for our gratification. These 
memorials thus serve to interlink the romantic 
past with the realistic present, and virtually 
combine them into one ever-living picture. 

Strolling onward to the Via dei Guion, in 
the front of a medizval house, almost as old 
as Dante’s, built by the Taddeo family, we read 
that here Raphael was their guest when he 
visited Florence. History leaps forward three 
centuries, and we plunge precipitately iuto the 
periods of Julius II, Leo X, and the Medici, the 
climax of Italy’s art, with its brilliant cortege 
of courtiers, artiste, and scholars. As the 
golden light of the Renaissance iHumines the’ 
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thongbts, this most graceful and gracious of 
all artists, with his long, fair locks rippling in 
the bright sun, his black velvet cap ‘ightly set 
on his head, comes gayly down the narrow 
streets of beetling palaces, chatting with the 
anstere Fra Bartolomeo and the jovial Alberti- 
nelli and Ridolfo Ghilandajo, whose studies 
he has just left—all extremes of temperament 
harmonizing in the loving presence of the son 
of the ascetic and pious Ciovanni Santi, pet of 
Muses and Fortune. 

How vividly the traditions of the boy-painter 
still lincer in Florence among the unwashed 
crowd, that never read a line about him in their 
lives—for the best of reasons, because they 
cannot read at all—but, nevertheless, manage 
to keep him in their memories and pass him 
on as the type of all excellence in painting to 
their descendants, the following fact fllus- 
trates: It was only last summer I overheard 
a peddler of watermelons, a gamin of the 
rouchest sort, vaunting his sliced fruit in sten- 
torian terms, as follows: ‘*‘ Look at it! How 
lovely in color! Not Raphael could paint 
better !”’ 

The inscription on the house of Michael 
Angelo, street of the Ghibellines—an ominous 
name—(by the way, he never lived in it, but 
only bought it, not long before his death in 
Rome, as an investment for his nephew) brings 
up a widely different class of associations. 
His stern, interpenetrative genius, before which 
princes and popes quailed and competition 
sbrank aside, as if the thunders of heaven 
were rolling overhead, carries us out of the 
Raphaelesque world of beauty and sentiment, 
into the sublimer atmosphere of supernal ideas 
and forms. But, on descending to earth, we 
meet the petulant old father and the exacting, 
selfish relatives stinging the grand old man, 
like so many men-hornets, into imperious 
rages, soon to subside in the peace of his ex- 
haustless love and endurance. Michael Angelo 
himself looms grandly out of the past as the 
sole greatest artist of his generation with whom 
religion, self-sacrifice, and patriotism were 
heartfelt principles of action. 

We have not to walk far to find where An- 
drea del Sarto worked on his checkered career, 
finally beguiled by a woman into shipwrecking 
his fame and fortune. His wife was not an 
uncommon woman; but he was an uncommon 
artist, and his domestic experience proves the 
kinship of human nature of aJl times and 
countries. Near by is the garden-site of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s stormy experiments in casting 
his ‘‘ Perseus,’’ and other wild scenes which ex- 
pose the evil side of himself and his period, 
naively revealed, in utter ignorance of a con- 
science in either art or men. 

Crossing the Arno and ascending the hill 
back of the Pitti Palace, we soon read the 
magniloquent Latin inscription to the effect 
that in this house dwelt the immortal Galileo, 
whom the stupendous Duke Ferdinand did not 
disdain to visit ; a flatulence of flattery that 
tells of the utter degradation of Florence after 
it lost its liberties. Passing the house of Mac- 
chiavelli, with its sinister ethics hovering over 
it, entering Via Maggio, we stop before another 
house which the great Duke did not disdain to 
visit very often—that of the satyr, grotesque, 
frescoed front, once owned by that fair- 
cheeked Bignca Capella, whose blonde curls 
were far more attractive to the son of Cosmo 
than the discoveries of Galileo in the heavenly 
bodies. But he better have stuck ‘to the stars 
and -kept clear of the Venetian enchantress 
and poisoner, for his own health and peace of 
mind. Just beyond, in Via Romana, another 
stone brings back to memory the droll painter, 
Giovanni di San Giovanni, whose free-and-easy 
but clever irrelicious compositions further 
confirm the decadence of the age, and of the 
Church too, as the line of despotic dukes 
stretched itself out into continuous imbecility 
and folly. It is refreshing to retrace steps, 
brief in distance and time, and in Via 8. Spir- 
ito rest before the house of Ferruccio, Flor- 
ence’s latest warrior-patriot of the old repub- 
lican stamp, who was treacherously murdered 
while combatting with the Prince of Orange, in 
the seige uf 1539, betrayed by the hireling, 
Malatesta, who as much deserves a stone to 
record his infamy as he did a halter while 
living. 

But we must not prolong the list of honored 
dead that still live and walk the streets of 
Florence—at least in the imagination of any 
one sensitive to what alone is immortal in men 
Florence does not confine her proud list to her 
own children; but liberally adopts those who 
have lived worthily within her walls as her own 
also. Amongst these, as having known them 
well in life, we may read with pleasure the 
names of the Venetian poet, Dalt ’Onguro, 
and the English ladies, than whom no more 
loving friends of the City of Lilies ever breathed, 
Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Theodosia Trollope. 

The question arises to us Americans: Isit not 
time to follow this example in our cities? 
True, the buildings generally are so evanescent 
fn construction as scarcely to allow a hope of 
their outliving a single generation. But the 


inscriptions might be continued in their legiti- 
mate localities, and in time they would in 
some degree do for Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and other towns that have a history 
and have given birth to noble men what the 
lapidary stones do for Florence, in endearing 
the past and vividly connecting it with the 
present and making patriotism something 
more than an empty sound in the ears of the 
people. 








Sanitary. 


THE NEED OF CLOSER STUDY OF 
LOCALIZED FEVERS. 


Tne study of the fever which prevailed at 
Princeton has more than a local interest. 
Like the cases in Cairns College, Cambridge, 
we think they will serve as an aid in the study 
of the causes of disease. So far as the College 
is concerned, it is evident that it is being 
placed on a more strict sanitary basis than are 
most of our institutions. Indeed, all public 
institutions will do well to imitate its example, 
without the need of an epidemic of their own 
asa prelude. The trustees were found to be 
more radical than the Sanitary Commission. 
They ordered all indoor conveniences out of 
the College. All the sinks, water-closets, and 
pipes have been removed, sewers and cess- 
pools disinfected and removed, and a return 
been made to an entire out-of-door and sepa- 
rate system. While we believe it possible to 
have indoor arrangements entirely safe from 
sewer-gas, yet ina college of young men it fs 
urged that there is no need for exotic treat- 
ment. After the sad experience of the last 
term, it was perhaps due that not only risk, but 
all suspicions of risk should be removed. 

But, besides the local interests of the College, 
this fever has great importance as an etiolog- 
feal study. It has long been a. question 
whether typhoid fever ever originates spon- 
taneously. While small-pox is made worse 
by reason of foul conditions, it is not believed 
that any amount of concentrated foulness 
ever originates a case of small-pox. There 
are very many that take the same view as to 
typhoid fever. It is thought to be owing to 
a specific infective particle. While a favoring 
soil is required for its growth into epidemic 
proportions, it is still claimed that the seed 
must be furnished. In England, Dr. W. Budd 
and his followers believe that the fever arises 
only from contagion, and especially from the 
alvine dejections of the patient. Dr. Murchi- 
son, on the other hand, in his able treatise on 
‘“‘The Continued Fevers of Great Britain,” 
claims that it arises from sewer emanations, 
‘*So far as we know,’’ says he, “it fs nec- 
essary for the production of enteric fever that 
the matter undergoing fermentation be either 
in a confined space, or a drain or sewer, or 
that it be in a state of stagnation.” 

In our country there is a similar diversity of 
opinion. Austin Flint says: ‘‘ Facts appearto 
show the spontaneous generation of the causa- 
tive agentin the great majority ofcases.’’ Loo- 
mis, on the other hand, believes it alwaysto arise 
from antecedent cases ora diffusion of the se- 
cretions therefrom, in the afr, or in the water, or 
inmilk. Prof. Clark holds to the view that there 
is a fever allied to typhold, but yet distinct from 
the English typhoid, and deserving to be called 
cesspool fever. The Princeton cases are being 
studied carefully, in order to obtain light on 
the question of origin. It has been proven to 
the satisfaction of the expert committee that 
the fever originated in a certain house; so 
much eo that its cleansing and alterations has 
been regarded asa very important part of the 
sanitary work. It was here that seven persons 
first sickened, two of them not rooming in the 
College and one of them being a maid-servant, 
whose case only recently has been traced A 
very plausible and, perhaps, probable origin 
ean be made out from antecedent cases else- 
where. While this does not alter the fact that 
cesspools and sewers and wells gave great 
invitation to an epidemic, it is of great inter- 
est as a fact in the tracing of disease. The 
State Board of Health of New Jersey is 
diligently engaged in the investigation, hold- 
ing series of facts in suspension until all the 
evidence can be procured and sifted. There 
can be no doubt that sewer and cesspool gas 
and that animal or organic constituents in 
drinking water are unfavorable to health and 
may produce diarrhaa, headache, and a general 
malaise. But ft is so important to know 
whether the entity known as typhoid fever 
has such a spontaneous origin that we hope 
this and other inquirfes of a simflar kind will 
be followed out with rigid discrimination and 
a close logical arrangement and study of the 
facts in evidence. At present one of the most 
practical applications of all science {fs to that 
great social, moral, and physical question how 
to prevent disease. In certain lines » direction 
it is already apparent that santtarians know very 
thoroughly how to abate, and limit, and well- 
night prevent certain diseases. Asto these, 
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tion than im definite knowledge. As to others, 
there is still an unéxplored remainder. But 
every distinct, isolated class of cases should be 
seized upon for that kind of study which col- 
lects and arranges facts and sifts the evi- 
dence with expert skill. While medical 
science is bolder in treatment and more abun- 
dant in remedial agencies than ever before, the 
real physical relief of society is to come from 
the closest study of the animal man in his 
physiological requirements, and in the study of 
the prevention and abatement of those evils in 
the world about him which embarrass life, orig- 
inate and propagate disease, and cause prema- 
ture death. 


Biblical Research, 


In the middle ages, and days when men 
made wonderful pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
it used to be a story that fowls were never seen 
on the waters of the Dead Sea, and, indeed, 
that birds could not fly over it alive. 


“The name of the Dead Sea fs derived from 
this cireumstance—that it does not sustain an 
kind of living thing ; for there are neither fis 
in its depths nor water-fowl swimming upon 
its surface. And bulls and camels float upon 
—— Venerabilis, “De Locis Sanctis," 
eb. xi.) 

“(The Lake, destitute for nourishing or sne- 
taining fishes, as well as fowl accustomed to 
freqnent weters, even by its pestilential air 
kills birds that mav happen to be flying ahont 
it.’—¢Znallart, ‘‘ Ze Tres-Devot Voyage de Ieru- 
salem,” Liv. IV, p. 16. 


Here is a fantasy whichh as better basis than 
many others and as good claim to everlasting 
existence as any among the marvelous things 
reported of the Terra Sancta; but, unfortunate- 
ly, now and then a sensible observer looks at 
things just asthey are and stupidly tells the 
exact truth. 


‘*Lost sevaral hours waiting for wind pear 
Rajm Lait. Saw a flock of black birds at rest 
on the Dead Sen.a white bird fiving over, and 
afterward a flight of sea-enlls.”—(Le Due de 
Inynes, ‘ Voyage d’Exploration @ la Mer 
Morte,”" p. 119.) 

“Onthis day also I noticed flocks of wild- 
fowl swimming. abont half a mile from shore— 
a practical contradiction of the old fable that 
hirde, flying over the Dead Sen, fall into it 
dead.”’—(Tient. Conder, “‘ Tent-Work in Pales- 
tine,’ IT, 20.). 

So diseth this chimera. As yet. however, it 
holds true that. fishes cannot exist fn the water 
ef the Dead Sea. 

“Thave never found any living anima) in 
the water, though many fish, brought down 
by the Jordan current, Iie salted along the 
shores.’’—(Lieut. Conder, ‘‘ Tent Work,” IT, 
20.) 








The same fe true at the southern end of the 
fen. There the party of the Duc de Luynes 
found a lagoon. between the Sea and Jebel 
Usdim, supplied by a hot salt spring and fre- 
quently inundated by the sea. Althongh this 
water strongly resembled, fn taste and specific 
gravity, the waters of the Dead Sea, 2 number 
of little fishes, scientifically known as Cynri- 
nodon Mosas, Cuv., and C. lunatus, Ehrb., were 
living init. But. caught with eare and living 
well in a dish filled with lagoon-water, they 
instantly died when transferred to a dish filled 
with water from the Dead Sea. 


....It cannot fall to be extremely interest- 
ing to those who claim the bottom of the 
southern portion of the Dead Sea for the Vale 
of Siddim, submerged by a supposed rise of 
the surface of the sea, through a presumed in- 
crease of water, to read Lieutenant Conder’s 
remarks upon former levels ef this body of 
water. 

‘<The present north shore of the Dead Sea 
is a shingly beach, with aridge of pebbles at 
the top of a somewhat steep slope. Some 
thirty feet above high-water mark a second 
similar beach may be seen inland, and about a 
hundred feet above the water athird. There 
ean be little doubt that we see in these raised 
beaches former limits of the lake. Above the 
beaches, some three hundred feet higher than 
the water, there are flat shelves of mari. with 
steep slopes, much worn by water action. These 
marks are de ted against the high dolomitic 
eliffs, the tops of which are a the level of 

e Mediterranean. The shelves have also 

m recognized as f shores of the sen, 
and this level may he calfed the Siddim level.” 
—(“ Tent Work in Pale .”? TI, 43.) 

Verfly, this looks véry much as though the 
Dead Sea has been continually lowering, in- 
stead of éver raising fits surface. 


.... The meteorology of Suez does not yield 
to the influenees of civilization. Neither the 
maritime canal, nor the fresh Nile-water canal, 
nor the fifty acres of cultivation the latter has 
brought into existence has any appreciable 
effectin increasing the rainféll of the place, 
which remains at about ong and a half inches 
and often does net exceed half this amount 
per annum. 


.... The Red Sea Valley may yet become the 
rival of- the Yosemite, with its Cholock and 
Lauterbrunnen, with its Staubbaeh. During: 
the winter-re‘n a cataract many hundred. feet 
fm hight pours over the cliffs of Jebel 
Ataqab 





pees. 
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OLE Bult, the accomplished violinist, who 
died recently, was 70 years of age, having been 
born on the 5th of February, 1810. His father 
destined him for the Church, notwithstanding 
the taste for music which the future violinist 
developed at an early age. He was sent to the 
University of Christiania in 1828, which he soon 
left, however, to follow the bent of his genius. 
In 1842 he came to this country, where he re- 
mained until 1845, returning to Europe after a 
most successful visit. From that time until 
1851 Mr. Bull was variously employed in 
matters connected with his calling, and in 1852 
he made bis second visit to the United States. 
His concerts met with the most brilliant 
success in the principal cities of the Union; 
but in 1854 he met with losses in an attempt to 
manage the Italian Opera here, in the Academy 
of Music, Mr. Bull was very much attached to 
this country and its people, and in 1870 married 
a Miss Thorp, of Wisconsin, for his second 
wife. Among his American friends were many 
musical people—such as Adelina Patti, Miss 
Emma Thursby, and Mr. Walter Colton, of 
Brooklyn, the violin-maker; and especially the 
literary circle about Cambridge, where he had 
resided for some time. Mrs. Helen Jackson 
(“H. H.’’) was visiting him in Norway this 
summer, and very likely at his home at the 
time of his death. His reputation as an artist 
will cease with his contemporaries or be pre- 
served only by tradition, as he has left no 
writings to keep it alive. 


...-The death of ex-Governor Herschel V. 
Johnson, at his home in Jefferson County, Ga., 
on the 16th inst., removes another conspicuous 
Democrat, who for nearly forty years has 
played a prominent part in the councils of his 
party. He was Presidential Elector in 1844, 
United States Senator in 1848, Judge in 1844, 
and Governor of Georgia from 1853 to 1857. He 
wus also the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President with Douglas, in 1860, and a member 
of the Secession Convention in Georgia in 1861, 
when he opposed vigorously the policy of 
leaving the Union, but afterward, when it wae 
passed by a majority of the convention, he 
went with his state. In 1863 he was elected 
to the so-called Confederate States Senate, and 
presided over the State Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1865. In 1866 he was clected United 
States Senator; but was not allowed to take his 
seat under the reconstruction acts of Congress. 
In 1873 he was elected Circuit Judge of the 
state, which position he held at the time of his 
death. 


...-Dr. Nicholas Avellaneda, President of 
the Argentine Confederation, whose resigna- 
tion was recently announced, is acomparative- 
ly young man, having been born in 1838. He 


_ studied jurisprudence, and practiced as an ad- 


vocate from 1860 to 1868. In that year, at the 
age of thirty,he entered upon his stormy 
political career, being appointed minister of 
education and public worship by President 
Sarmiento. That position he retained until the 
end of Sarmiento’s term, when, toward the 
close of 1878, he retired fromthe ministry, to 
enable him to enter upon an active personal 
canvass for the presidential succession. 


.... Mr. Frederick H. Potts, who was nomin- 
ated for governor by the Republicans of New 
Jersey, on the 18thinst., is one of the foremost 
publie men of his state and has for years been 
regarded as a most conscientious and upright 
man in every respect, whether in a political or 
business sense. 


...-Robert T. Lincoln, son of the martyred 
President, was a passenger on the train of a 
Western railroad recently wrecked by a col- 
Neston, and sustained bruises which rendered 
him unconscious for half an hour. 


.-.-Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, has 
been connected with that institution for thirty 
years, his labors being chiefly confined to birds 
and fishes. 


....-Mr. Herbert Spencer, the well-known 
scientific writer, intends, it is sald, next year to 
make a tour around the world, by way of the 
United States and Japan. 


....-Cadet Whittaker is to be given a leave 
of absence, and it is believed that a eourt 
martial will soon be convened to try his case. 


...-General Grévy, brother of the President 
of the French Republic, has been elected sen- 
ator from the Department of Jura. 


...-Carlyle will be eighty-two in December. 
It is said that he neither reads nor writes, but 
lies on a sofa and Jongs for death. 


....Mr. George N. Stuart has been elected 
of the United States Christian Com- 
mission, which is just revived. 


.-.-Kirke White, the poet, is to have a 


memorial cross at Cambridge, England, where 
he is buried. 
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Cienee. 


It is interesting to note that in all the Euro- 
pean discussions on the relation of insects to 
flowers the pollen-visits of insects are rarely 
referred to. The honey-secreting power is re- 
garded as the chief attraction toinsects. M. 
Gaston Bonier, who is, by the way, an unbe- 
Hever in Sir John Lubbock’s views of the 
necessary connection between insects and fer- 
tile flowers, has recently contributed a valua- 
ble paper to the Botanical Society of France, in 
which he points out that plants which are 
regularly visited by hymenoptera in Norway 
are severely let alone in Paris. Among these 
he mentions Campanula*rotund:folta, Geum ur- 
banum, and Potentilla Tormentilla, and he ar- 
gues from this that they have no nectar in 
Paris, “producing nectar further north, 
because of the greater amount of sun- 
shine they get.” Now, if any one ex 
amines these plants in America, or species 
closely allied to them, they find that they are 
often freely visited by bees ; but for their pol- 
Jen, and not for their nectar. Further, the 
observer will find that half the insects at work 
during summer-time are gathering pollen, and 
not honey; and, again, it may be observed 
that, when some flowers which yield abundant 
pollen are numerous, those which yleld little, 
or yield with hard labor, are neglected. In 
the Paris case, no doubt, insects had better 
pasturage than the plants named afforded, and 
thus neglected them. It is remarkable that a 
fact so patent to the American observer should 
seem to be so overlooked in Europe. 





.. Mary Oakman writes us from Hope Mills, 
Cumberland Co., N C.: “1 notice in Tue 
IND" PENDENT a short article in regard to the 
periodical Cisappearance of plants, noted by 
Miss Mary C. Westfeldt, of St. Louis. It may 
interest you to know that In this region (the 
pine-barrens of North Carolina) the same thing 
occurs in regard to the Lupins (Lupinus 
villosus). This year, 1880, the ground was cov- 
ered with them—immense tracts of every 
ahade of blue, lilac, pink, and very rarely white. 
They are not biennial ; yet last year there were 
none, or possibly very occasionally one plant. 
In 1878 the ground was carpeted with them. 
For several years before there were none. This 
plant is commonly known here as ‘‘ Sheep's 
Ears," from the resemblanee of the oblong, 
silky leaf to the ear of the sheep. A very odd 
thing in regard to it is that, when the sheep 
find it, they will bite and break off the leaves 
and young shoots, leave them until they wilt, 
and then eat them; but do not eat them 
fresh.” 


..An interesting experiment lately made 
perhaps shows the effect of the concentration 
of gason the sides ef glass. A stout glass 
tube is closed at one end and partly closed in 
the middle, care being taken to anneal it well. 
The lower part is filled with sulphuric acid, 
care being taken not to wet the sides above it. 
The part above the partial closure is then 
filled with fragments of marble, washed, so 
that no particles shall fall inthe acid. The 
upper part of the tube is then closed and an- 
nealed, and then the tube inverted. A great 
quantity of carbonic acid is given out, which 
is closely confined. After some days, the 
liquid will not adhere to the sides of the glass, 
but falls from it lke mercury. It is thought 
that the reason is thaf the sides of the glass 
get coated with the gas oceluded upon ft, so 
that the liquid cannot reach and wet them 
The experiment requires much caution. 


.. Dr. Elliott Coues is known as our leading 
ornit yological authority and a bitter enemy of 
the @nglish sparrow,so unfortunately intro- 
duce linto this country. In a paper in The 
Bu' atin of the U. 8. Geological and Geograph- 
ical Survey of the Territories he urges the author- 
ities of California and the Western States and 
Territories to do their best to prevent its 
spread where it may do great injury to the 
harvests. It has been deliberately introduced 
along the line of the Pacific Railroad, at Salt 
Lake City and elsewhere, and it is not impos- 
sible to exterminate itthere. The introduced 
sparrows persistently refuse to feed on the 
insect pests; but attack the crops. In Aus 
tralia, instead of doing their duty at the Ac- 
climatization Scciety’s Garden at Melbourne, 
they hang about the cages, stealing the food 
of the other birds, and, in fact, refuse to work 
for a living where expatriated. 


What is the frankincense of the ancienis 
ha. not been accurately determined: but some 
of the gum resin recently received in England 
from Aden, with specimens of the plant, 
shows it to belong to a plant known to botan 
qsts as Boswellia Carteri, There are many vari- 
eties of the article, gathered from other spe- 
cies of Boswellia. The gum comes to England 
in strips, often a foot long. Some is of a 
whitish and other specimens of a reddish or 
dark color. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


te ) BENE) NE OOO mE Re ree 
b School and College. 





It has often been said in England that 
too much was spent on education. But in Mr. 
Mundella’s statement, introducing the esti- 
mates for education to the British House of 
Commons, he showed that, while rich England 
pays $10.50 per scholar in the board schools, 
poor Scotland pays $10.87; and, while England 
pays in the voluntary schools $8.52 per scholar, 
Scotland pays $9.50; so that the poorer coun- 
try, valuing education most, pays more for it 
than the richer country. Soin fees paid by 
the parent Scotland pays considerably more 
per pupil than England. So Scotland pays 
more attention to the education of the older 
scholars, and Mr. Mundella shows that En- 
gland needs to learn important lessons from 
north of the Tweed. 


..Judge Hilton and Mrs. Stewart have 
caused endowments to the amount of probably 
three million dollars, it is said, to be made to 
establish a collegiate institution at Garden 
City for yonth of both sexes. One building is 
now nearly completed, which is said to be the 
finest structure of its kind in America and to 
accommodate 500 students. Two other build- 
ings of equal capacity will be erected near it, 
in a park of sixty acres. A building for young 
women,to accommodate 300, will also be erected 
in grounds of 20 acres. An Episcopal divinity 
schoolis also planned. ‘The whole to be trans- 
ferred to the charge of the Bishop of Long 
Island, when completed. 


..The Harvard examination for women 
will hereafter be made to correspond with the 
College entrance examination. At the July 
examinations seventeen applied, two of whom 
take Greek only, the rest the four-years 
course. The marks of the students for the 
firat year were high, running from 98 down. 
The number was greater of those who ob- 
tained marks above 80 than of those who 
obtained lower than 70. So far as now re- 
ported, but two obtained less than 60 for the 
year’s work 


. Considerable notice is taken in English 
papers of the performance of a Latin play at 
the Roman Catholic Oratory School, Birming- 
ham, under the charge of Cardinal Newman. 
The play selected is the ‘‘ Hunuchus” of Te- 
rence, rewritten by Cardinal Newman, twenty 
years ago, under the title of “ Pincerna,” and 
so changed as to make it a tale of honest love, 
instead of lewd connection with a courtesan. 
It was admirably played. The Italian pronun- 
ciation was used and attracted attention. 


. Within a year over five thousand dollars’ 
worth of new books have been added to the 
library of the Boston University Law School, 
making it one of the freshest and best collec- 
tions for its purpose in the country. Seven 
prizes, ranging from twenty to one hundred 
dollars, are to be offered to students of either 
sex in the medical department the coming 
year. Last year but four were awarded. 


.. Agassiz used to say that he hoped the 
time would come when every primary school 
would have its little museum of natural his- 
tory. So every common school ought to have 
its little technological museum, which might 
easily be begun with a collection of metals in 
various forms, and of woods in various stages 
of manufacture. 


....8t. Lonfis has 978 teachers in her public 
schools and 51,558 echolars. There are 18,692 
studving German, a decrease of 963 since last 
year, which we are glad to see. The employ- 
ment of colored teachers in the colored schools 
has increased the attendance. 


..At the June examinations of Harvard 
College, 238 applied at Cambridge, 10 at Cin- 
cinnati, and 5 at Chicago, being 253 in all. Of 
these, 217 were admitted. The incoming fresh- 
man Class will be the largest ever admitted. 


.-The School Board of Charleston, 8. C., 
bas accepted the proposition of Bishop Lynch. 
supporting from the public treasury a separate 
Catholic school, the teachers of which are sup- 
ported by Catholic authorities. 


. Germany has one in seven of its popula- 
tion in school, Great Britain one in eleven, 
Austria one in eleven, France one in nine, 
Srain one in eleven, Italy one in fifteen, Rus- 
sia one in sixty-seven. 


..Professor C. A. Young has had $10,000 
put in his hand by a liberal gentleman to build 
an observatory for Mt. Holyoke Seminary, with 
all modern improvements. 


. Professor Ko had one Chinese scholar at 
Harvard last year. He made good progress, 
and has now gone to China, to engage in busi- 
ness. 

..Harvard University has 14,062 graduates, 
of which number 2,344 were ordained as pas- 
tors of churches. 


...-President Eliot, who is now in Europe, 
is expected to return about Sept. 30th. 





zebiles. 


Law’s order: keep off the grass. 


--.-It takes time just ten years to become 
decade. 

----Better to have loved a short girl than 
never to have loved a tall. 


--»»-Mark Twain writes im an unfurnished 
room in his stable. Has he begun to crib? 


-.--Q. Cumber is in town,on bis painful mis- 
sion. He will cholera person on the slightest 
provocation. 


.-“*I go through my work,” as the needle 
said tothe idleboy. ‘But not till you are hard 
pushed,’’ as the idle boy said to the needle. 


--.-A little girl, noticing the glittering gold 
filling in her sunt’s front teeth, exclaimed: 
“‘Aant Mary, I wish I had copper-toed teeth, 
like yours.”’ 


-.-One of the saddest and most vexatious 
trials that comes to a girl when she marries is 
that she has to discharge her mother and de- 
pend on a servant-girl. 


..Walk through some of the dirty slums 
of a great metropolis, and you can realize the 
force of the words: ‘‘The man who enters 
here leaves soap behind.” 


----1’ll winter night fair Isabel ; 
I'll spring upon my knees and telP 
No girl is hand sufmmer than she, 
And that she autumn marry me. 


...-Professor Huxley calls tt “a corollifio- 
ral dicotyledonous oxogen, with a monopetal- 
ous corolla and a central placentution.” If 
you are in a hurry, you can call it a primrose, 
instead. 


-.».Clerk (who has called to see the gas- 
meter): “Is yours a wet or a dry meter, 
madam?’ Young Wife (who does not like to 
show ignorance): “‘ Well, it is rather damp, 
I’m afraid |” 


.-It is near midnight. A beautiful idler 
has been dozing for more than an hour. Sud- 
denly she rises, stretches, yawns, and says 
firmly to herself: ‘Come, now! no more lazi- 
ness. Ge to bed.” 


--“*Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, 
“that a little temper is a bad thing in a 
woman?” ‘Certainly not, ma’am,”’ replied a 
gallant philosopher. “It is a good thing, and 
she ought never to lose it.” 


.-An o]d Highland clergyman who had re- 
ceived several calls to parishes, asked his serv- 
ant where he should go. The servant said: 
“Go where there is most sin, sir.” The 
preacher concluded that was good advice, and 
went where there was most money. 


....A flower has been found in Northern 
Mexico that has a perfume like that of 
whisky; and when a lot of prospectors from 
California got into a field where it grew, they 
were just wild with excitement, until they 
found where the odor came from. 


..An Iowa schoolmaster knocked down a 
hornets’ nest, to use in illustrating a lecture; 
but, if the remarks he made immediately after, 
while kiting across the country, were merely 
those he intended to use in the lecture relative 
to the hornets’ nest—and they certainly re- 
ferred to the nest—the discourse was one totally 
unfit for people to hear. 


.. A tom-cat sits upon a shed 
And warbles wildly to his mate: 
‘Oh! when the world has gone to bed, 
I love to sit and mew till late.” 
But while this tom-cat sits and sings, 
Up springs a boarder, mad with hate, 
Who shoots that cat to fiddle- strings. 
He also loved to mutilate. 


. She had a pretty diploma,tied with a pink 
ribbon, from one of our best young ladies’. 
colleges. In conversation with a daring and 
courageous young man, efter he had detailed 
the dangers and delights of riding on a loco- 
motive, she completely upset his opinion of 
independent education of the sexes by inquir- 
ing: ‘‘ How do they steer locomotives, any- 
how?” 

.-“Got any matches?” asks Smithkins, 
stepping into the grocer’s. “‘ Well, I hain’t 
got anythin’ else,’’ replies the man of pints 
and pounds. “You may put me up half a 
dozen bunches,” said Smithkins. “I'll be 
after them presently.” By and by he returns. 
Handing the matches, the grocer says, sweet- 
ly: ‘‘Is that all to-day, sir?” ‘‘ Why, no,” 
Smithkins returns. ‘I did want ten pounds 
of sugar, and a barrel of flour, and a tub of 
butter, and a few otber things; but when I 
asked you if you had any matches, you said 
you hadn’t anything else, so I bought the 


other things over to Herringbone’s, across the | 


way.”’ You can fancy the feelings of the 
grocer; but they cannot be described. He is | 
very particular how he answers customers ever 
since that day. 


, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. . 

ATWOOD, re died suddenly at Marsh- 
field, Mass 

De WOLF, D., Bristol, Conn., resigns. 

KELLOGG, J. P., West Cornwall, Vt., resigns. 

LUTHER, R. M., Bennington, Vt., apnointed 
district secretary to onary ‘Union. 

MALLORY, N. C., Lynn, Mass., resigns, 

MERRIAM, E. F., becomes encistent oon 
of Missionary Union. — 

MOORE, W. L., ord., Aug. 5th, Pomeroy, O. 

PELTZ, Geo. re will leave the ministry for 
secular duties. 

RAYMOND, G. T., Utica, Il., resigns. 

RHOADES, €. M., recognized, Aug. 10th, pas- 
tor at Tiesboro, Me. 

SPINNEY, E. ¢.. Concord, N. H., goes to 
Burlington, Ia a. 

newt. J 8., Mt. Olivet, Ia., died, July 26th, 
aged 

STONE, = B. ., Bloomington, II1., resigns. 

SWAN, CHartes W., Newark, N. J., died, 
at New London, Conn., aged 40. 

WAFFLE, A. E., New Brunswick, N. J., ac- 
eepts call to Lewisburg, Pa., and is asked 
to act as professor of rhetoric in the uni- 
versity there. 

WINTER, H P., ao becomes secretary of 
Portland Y. M.C. A. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Frank 8, of Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Bethesda ch., Reading, Mass. 

AMSDEN, B. M., Manchester, accepts call to 
Quasqueton, Ia. 

CARRUTHERS, Jonny B., acce 7 call to sup” 
ply Perry and Pembroke, 

CLEAVELAND, James P., ~ ha 
called to Goshen, Mass., and to Granby, 
Conn. 

DORSEY, Gro. N., Quasqueton, accepts call 
to Parkersburgh, Ia. 

JONES, Ira B., Freeport, Mich., resigns. 

KIMBALL, W. 8., Wells, accepts call to 
Presque Isle, Me. 

LADEL, H. 0., Hopkinton, Mass., resigns, to 
take charge of Santa Fé Academy, N. M. 

MOODY, Catvry B., ord. Aug. 5th, Center 
Harbot, N. H. 

PRICE, L. V., Adams, Mass., withdraws res-- 
ignation. 

ROBERTSON, A. A, of Oberlin Seminary,. 
called to Sonth Haven, Mich. 

SCOVILLE, ¥~:~x C., Independence City,. 
Kan., ac’ epts c1!! to Saugerties, N. Y. 
THAYER, F. A., Andover Sem., called to 

Westboro’, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 

GERMAN, J. P., Ringtown, accepts call to 
Berwick, Pa. 

GUNMER, Grorcz, Venango, Pa., resigns. 

HUBLER, peaten, Ind., Xeepts call to More 
Park, "Mie 

LEWARS, W. > . of Gettysburg Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to South Easton, Pu. 

McCRON, Joun, D.D., Pottsville, Pa., accepts 
call of Lutherbaum Congregation, Phila- 
delphia. 

; MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADAMS, Ettsna, D.D., Meth., died Aug. 15th, 
at Concord, N. 

ASHENFELTER, Ou Iver L., Univ., Hights- 
town, N. J., accepts call to Jersey City. 
CUTLER. SamvB1, Ref. Epis., died in Boston, 

Julv 20th. 

USSHER, B. B., B.D., of Montreal, elected 
bishop of the Ref. Epis. Church. 

WILSON, Bisnop Epwarp, of the Ref. Epis, 
Church, accepts special charge of Pamman- 
uel ch., Ottawa, Can. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, J. W., D.D., superintendent of Home 
Missions for Missouri, becomes sup’t of 
Board of Publications, St. Louis. 

ASHMUN, Srras Hussert, Fall City, Neb., 
died, July 22d, aged 70. 

BLANTON, L. H., D.D., Paris, Ky., accepts 
chancellorship of Central University. 
CORWIN, Et, D.D., Cong. ch., Jacksonville, 

Tll., accepts call to Racine, Wis. 

DEAN, Wrtiay, died, at Tucson, Arizona. 

DUNHAM, M. . D.D., Johnstown, goes to 
Whitestown, N N. Y., a8 principal ‘of semi- 
nary there. 

ELLIOTT, 8. E., inst., July 29th, Apollo, Pa. 

EWING, T. D., Kittanning, Penn, goes to Fair- 
field, Ia., as pastor and president of Par- 
sons College. 

FOSTER, E. P., Florence, Kan., resigns, to 
study in Germany a year. 

FULTON, R. H., called to Eureka, Kan. 

HANNA, T. H., D.D., of U. P. ch., Xenia, O.,. 
goes to Monmouth, Nl. 


ville, O., at an advanced age. 


KNOX, Jonn, died, July 26th, East Spring- 
field, O., aged 81. 


LORD, Epwarp N., accepts call to Astoria, IL. 


PARSONS, Justry W., missionary of the 
American Board, was murdered by robbers, 


supplies to sufferers from famine. 


Rouge, La 

SCHOFIELD, Levi M., Logansport, Ind., goes 
to Stockton, Cal. 

=TAHL, W. F., inst. at Muncy, Pa. 





Carthage, Ill. 


| WELLS, Epwarp LrvinesToxE, D.D., died, . 


Aug. 7th, Plainville, Conn. 
| WILLIAMS, Mezapz C., Williamsport, Md., 
resigns. 





HUGHES. Wituram, died, Aug. Ist, Loudon-- 


last month, in Turkey, while distributing~ 
PATTERSON R. F., inst., July 25th, Baton: 


WALDENMEYER, MATTHER, died, July 234, - 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS.* 


Tue name and the scientific character of 
Dr. Charles Pickering are familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the volumes of 
the Wilkes Exploring Expedition as those 


’ of the author of the accurate and compre- 


hensive report of that survey upon ‘‘ The 
Races of Man.” Of all those costly and 
elegant quartos, there was none more valu- 
able for condensed and accurate observa- 
tion, and this upon the most interesting 
subject of scientific inquiry—the distribu- 
tion and character of the varieties of the 
human race. In the preparation of that 
volume, Dr. Pickering was led to observe 
with considerable care the introduced plants 
which he met with in his original field of 
inquiry, the coasts and islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. Observing how much of human 
migration and history was attested and illus- 
trated by the presence of exotic plants and 
animals in any given locality, he conceived 
that a hich value belonged to all well-at- 
tested facts of this kind, and he was led, 
even at that early day, to note and record 
them. 

After returning from the exploration of 
the Pacific basin, he extended his researches 
into the Mediterranian countries—Egypt, 
Arabia, India, and Eastern Africa; and in 
the concluding chapters of that ‘‘ Report,” 
which formeil so important a contribution 
to knowledge, he has given a list (imper- 
fect, indeed, but very suggestive anu valu- 
able) of the introduced plants of nearly the 
whole world. 

Subsequently, in 1854, he prepared a 
second volume, upon the ‘‘ Geovraphical 
‘Distribution of Arimals and Plants,” de- 
signed to form the XVth volume of the Ex- 
ploring Exp ‘ition. A very small edition 
of the first part only of the work was pub- 
lished, by the Government, though Dr. 
Pickering was allowed to print from the 
official plates as many copies as he pleased, 
at his own expenge. The volume before us 
is an enlargement and expansion of the 
second part of that work. The preparation 
of it formed, we are told in a brief preface, 
the labor of the last sixteen years of Dr. 
Pickering’s life; and no one who scans it 
with care will doubt that they were years 
of unsurpassed industry and toil. Seldom 
has a work of so much and such varied 
labor been given to the world. Theauthor 
conceived the idea of disclosing the mi- 
grations of mankind from the traces 
which those migrations have left in the 
presence of exotie plants and animals in 
the countries thus occupied. The sugges- 
tion is an ingenious and fascinating one. 
To follow the foetsteps of each race, and of 
every form of civilization, by the marks 
which the presence of a plant or an animal 
transported from its original habitat 
might furnish, and to extend this fruitful 
line of inquiry until it should embrace the 
whole inhabited world, and the whole his- 
tory of man’s migrations from the earliest 
to the most recent times—such is, in brief, 
the plan of the present work. 

But what a work it must be! And whose 
learning would suffice for it? Consider 
what a wide knowledge of plant and ani- 
mal forms it would require, to distinguish 
each spécies from others that resemble it 
and from the varieties that have sprung 
from it, without which the whole were a 
mere confusion. What a comprehensive 
science would it demand! To identify the 
varying names by which these objects have 
been designated in all the languages of the 
nations to which they have been carried— 
what an acquaintance with the languages 
of the world must it involve! To investi- 
gate the history and antiquities of the sub- 
ject and master the learning of hierogly- 
phics, inscriptions, and early records, which 
attest the presence of sacred animals and use- 
ful plants from Egypt and India to the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland and the crannoges 


* May's Recorp or nis Own EXISTENce ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGH THEIR Names, Uses, AND COMPANIONSHIP. By 
CHARLES Pickextne, M. D., author of “ Races of Man.” 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1879. 





of Ireland—what a possession of the most 
recondite forms of science would it require! 

But all this vast and varied learning Dr. 
Pickering set him:elf to master, in the pros- 
ecution of his Herculean task. Much of it, 
indeed, he already possessed. He was an 
accomplished botanist when he was selected 
for the Exploring Expedition, though, of 
course, eminently versed in the botany of 
his own country; and his years of study, in 
the progress of that great exploration, had 
given him an acquaintance by personal ob- 
servation with almost all the floras of the 
globe. After his return from his voyage to 
Egypt and India, the articles which he 
published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences” 
upon ‘‘ The Egyptian Astronomical Cycle,” 
“The Egyptian Computation of Time,” 
“The Coptic Alphabet,” and the ‘‘ Jewish 
Calendar” show with what industry and 
care he had availed himself of all the op- 
portunities which such travel afforded of 
mastering the learning, however abstruse, 
which could illustrate the subjects of his 
inquiries, With such advantages and such 
faithful preparation, it may seem not pre- 
sumptuous in Dr. Pickering to sketch 
man’s record of his own history, from the 
faint and obscure traces of his footprints 
still observable in the presence of the 
species of plants and animals in the remote 
lands to which they have accompanied his 
migrations. 

The results of this varied and compre- 
hensive labor are before the world, in a 
quarto volume of more than 1,200 pages. 
The work lacks no element of complete- 
ness. It is written in a very condensed 
style, which admits nota single unneces- 
sary word; printed in a d’stinct and clear 
type, but without waste of space or ampli- 
tude of margin; and furnished with in- 
dexes, which make its vast wealth of facts 
and authorities easily accessible. It is per- 
haps the most learned, comprehensive, and 
eahorate work ever issued by the Amer 
ican press. At least, none which surpasses 
itin the breadth of its inquiries at present 
occurs to our recollectien. 

Of the particuiar method and the specific 
results of Dr. P.’s inquiries we have not 
the space in this article to speak. The gen- 
eral arrangement is chronological, and for 
the most part rigidly if not always ob- 
viously so. The author begins with the 
earliest mention of particular plants. This 
involves a conjoint reference, we may al- 
most say, to our two original records of the 
early civilization of our race—the monu- 
ments of Egypt and the Bible. These he 
secks to draw into relation with each other. 
The subject is treated in no flippant or ir- 
reverent spirit; but with the simple aim 
at scientific accuracy of discrimination. 
Placing the first generation of men in rela- 
tion with the beginning of the first Great 
Year of the Egyptian reckoning, he discuss- 
es, under the date of 4491 B. C., the first plant 
specifically mentioned in the Bible—bdel- 
lium of the land of Havilah. This he iden- 
tifies with a branching palm (Borassus dich- 
otomizs), indigenous on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, where the principal of the 
Bahrein Islands still bears the name of 
Aval. : 

Next comes the fig (‘‘ Ficus Carica of the 
countries around the Persian Gulf”) called 
in Egypt and Yemen “tin,” in which we 
recognize the ‘‘tane,” whose leaves were 
sewed together for aprons. Full descrip- 
tions of these plants are given with refer- 
ences to the authors who have recorded 
their presence in India and Egypt, or in 
Greece and Rome and the various countries 
where they have since been found. ~* 

The author proceeds thus through the 
biblical record of the first nine generations 
of men, to the year 4,000 B.C., identifying 
the sheep, the instruments of music, and 
the metals—particularly copper, first 
wrought by Tubal-Cain (the Latin Vul- 
canus), till he comes to the colonization of 
Egypt. Here he gives an accurate and 
specific account of the desert plants, one 
hundred and fifty in number, which form 
the proper Egyptian flora. Of the others 
he says: ‘‘ The river-flat, grcen and grassy, 
is altogether European, the indigenous 
plants nearly all occurring on the opposite 
side of the Mediterranean.” ‘Fhe whole 
body of the cultivated and useful plants of 
Egypt, it will be seen, our author derives 
from Asia and Eastern Europe. The 
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river-flat he declares to have been originally 
a pastoral tract, frequented by birds and by 
some of the animals that have their home 
in the desert. The valley became a route 
of migration for many tropical species 
toward the north, and for some northern 
birds and quadrupeds into the African 
Continent. ‘‘Men may have entered 
Egypt,” he says, ‘‘in the hunter state”; 
though there is no evidence of this, and 
‘‘the absence from Egyptian soil of the 
rude stone relics which in other countries 
mark an initial period of barbarism is very 
striking.” ‘‘ Most of the objects of early 
cultivation in Egypt,” he informs us, “‘ are 
northern plants, from Palestine and the 
countries beyond.” 

Then follows an account of the hiero- 
glyphic system of writing, the name of the 
author Thot having itself been thereby 
preserved. This occupies a large space— 
nearly 200 pages. As the characters are all 
taken from visible objects, the occurrence 
of a character taken from an object de- 
notes the presence of that objectin Egyp- 
tian civilization at the period when writing 
was invented. Thus the fly, by its obstinate 
refusal to be driven away, furnishes the 
character for ‘‘impudence” or “‘ effront- 
ery,” and, of course, was known at that 
early day in Egypt. The whole series of 
heiroglyphical signs is discussed, with 
many striking indications, to the author’s 
general purpose. Then come the Greek 
and Latin references, the Assyrian and the 
East Indian, and so downward through the 
more recent Christian and medieval periods 
to our own time. 

In the course of these discussions every 
introduced or tran¢ported plant or weed is 
named, distinguished, and discussed, with 
an amount of learning that is beyond all 
estimation. Every plant is first mentioned 
by its scientific name and referred to its 
place of origin; then comes its Egyptian or 
Sanskrit name, if it has any; and the wart 
of such name shows it to be of some oiner 
than Indian or Egyptian origin. Next 
follows its name in the language of every 
country in which it has been found—Anglo. 
Saxon, German, Dutch, French, Italian, 
Spanish; or in Persian, Bengalee, Tamil, 
Telinga, Burman, Tagulo or Malagasy, 
Taheitan, Hawaian, Samoan or other of the 
Pacific groups, or Peruvian, Mexican, Chi- 
nese, Japanese. Its extension, as observed 
by botanical authorities, is given, with its 
uses and other interesting facts, till the 
whole distribution and character of the spe- 
cies have been clearly and fully, though very 
briefly, set forth. 

And this is done for every plant and 
almost for every animal that has accom- 
panied the course of man as he has pro- 
gressively occupied the habitable globe. 
Was ever such a labor undertaken before, 
and was ever such an undertaking brought 
to so successful a completion? 

Mistakes and errors there are, of course— 
some such as critics have pointed out—due 
mainly to the immensity of the work and 
the infinite number of its details; but they are 
few and not important. Omissions, equal- 
ly, of course. It is impossible to condense 
into a volume all even of the important 
observations that fill our books of scientific 
travel and which it would be useful to 
transcribe. But all such criticisms are 
small. In general, the articles—each one of 
which upon the important plants is a marvel 
of condensed research and of accurate 
statement-—are learned and satisfactory. The 
history comes down to the year 1872, par- 
ticularizing many significant events of 
human progress which mark the advance 
of civilization, and ending with a great fall 
of meteors in 1872, and with the downfall 


< = temporal power of the Papacy, in 


Dr. Pickering did not live to sce the com- 
plete result of his labors. He died in 1878, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. He 
had fully completed the preparation of the 
volume, and the first half of it passed 
through the press under his own supervis- 
ion. His widow, Mrs. 8. 8. Pickering, sub- 
sequently charged herself with the task of 
finishing the publication, which she has 
since distributed with a generous liberality. 
The work is too recondite and learned ever 
to obtain a wide popularity; but it must 
long remain a mine of treasure for the 
research of scholars, a fruitful source of 
information on the origin and progress of 


civilization, and a most honorable monu- 
ment of the uncommon assiduity and at- 
tainments of « scholar whose name is an 


ornament and an honor to the literature of 
his country. 





Works of fiction abound as files in sum. 
mer-time. The Story of an Honest Man, by 
Edmond About (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York), isa genial story of middle life in France. 
Destitute of most of the arts of fiction to ex- 
cite interest, it would be called by old novel- 
readers ‘‘ prosy”; but it is, rather, a de- 
scriptive tale, by a master in writing, who is 
conscious that, to secure interest and achieve 
his purpose, he is not required to employ a 
deep-laid plot or indulgein romance. Accord- 
ingly, he takes for his subject the son of a 
carpenter, whose father was ambitious to have 
him excel, in learning, employment, and sta- 
tion, his own; yet who, for the sake of his 
widowed mother, foregoes higher education, 
disappoints the hopes raised by bis honors at 
school, and accepts a humble situation in a 
pottery factory. Into this occupation he 
throws his whole soul, and not only succeeds 
for himself in wealth and position, but en- 
larges and, by the improvements of invention, 
elevates his work to artistic levels. ‘Truth, 
honesty, probity, diligence raise him even high- 
er and fill his heart with ease. He becomes a 
patron, on whom hundreds of workingmen de- 
pend for support. As a loyal citizen, he dis- 
charges civil duties; and, when the war with 
Germany comes, he joins the ranks and en- 
gages in the defense of Belfort, while his 
home and works are pillaged. But recon- 
struction brings back riches, which, with 
domestic happiness, crown a life of pro- 
ductive industry with generous reward. The 
fiction is not as brilliant as the distinguished 
name of its author would lead one to expect. 
Another story translated from the 
French, Number Thirteen Rue Marlot, of Rene 
De Pont-Jost, approaches more nearly the 
style of a regular novel. It opens with the mur- 
der of a mysterious stranger in a quiet apart- 
ment house in one ef the most tranquil streets 
of Paris; and the whole substance of the tale is 
the effort to ind out the secret of the unknown 
man, together with his clandestine assassin. 
With much cf the manner of Hugo, the hor- 
rors of the Morgue and the prisons of the me- 
tropolis are strongly depicted, more strongly 
than we like. While the detective force is 
completely baffled in its efforts to discover the 
murderer, and officials are hindered, rather than 
aided, by formalities, an American intrudes, a 
cool, keen observer, who interests himself in 
the matter, and, although subjecting himself 
to suspicion, watching, and much opposition, 
succeeds in showing how the detectives were 
on the wrong track and in following out the 
right clews. Thus he becomes the hero; 
while the daring adventures he resorts to, 
baffling and outdoing the police authorities, 
become the most entertaining portion of the 
work. Accordingly, the tale has as much in- 
terest to American as to French readers, It 
certainly possesses an absorbing power and ex- 
citing spell. An extremely similar but 
more sensational novel bears the title The 
Stranglers of Puris, written by Adolphe Belot. 
Founded on the crime of murder, it details the 
whole course of French criminal justice, to- 
gether with the ingenious means employed by 
the detectives to discover and arrest the per- 
petrators, at first unknown. The unusual 
means (strangulation) resorted to is in- 
vestigated, the notorious Paris jails are 
laid open and the industries of their inmates 
detailed, and a variety of peculiar characters 
painted, which, though woven into the form of 
a romance of the most stirring and fascinating 
sort, are yet true to Parisian life and informing 
to all who have no means of making their 
acquaintance, as well as to many who are in 
some measure familiar with the scenes. The 
story was soon dramatized at the Theater Porte 
Saint Martin, drawing crowded houses for 
months, then reproduced in London, and it is 
not impossible that it will make its appear 
ance on American boards. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. From so much 
violence, and wretchedness, and resort to the 
worst passions of depravity, to please a morbid 
taste, it is arelief to turn to a work which 
looks at the bright side of human life and un- 
folds its purer aspects. Beauty’s Daughters, 
by the author-.of “ Phyllis,” “Airy Fairy 
Lilian” (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia) 
is a delightful story of English life, touching 
upon the sympathies and affections of the 
human heart and delineating the charms of 
home and Nature with a truly gifted pencil. 
A family having a trio of pretty daughters, 
only one brother, and he a satirical plague, and 
suitors in great variety—noble, rich, in good 
health and in ill, wise, witty, and dull, with ah 
their loves and jealousies, rivalries, successes 
and disappointments, is a scene worthy of a 
sentimental pen. And then the living together 
in town and country, the baby, and the re- 
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joy of that devoted pair is material for abun- 
dant description. The book is one of more 
than usual excellence, and excels chiefly in 
the style and bemuty of passages drawing its 
scenes, Not the less able ie a story entitled 
Man Proposes (Lee & Shepard, Boston), 
whese plot is laid nearer home. In other 
words, the action opens in Boston, but soon 
is transferred to the flelds of the South and 
the ranks of the Union army, till at length 
it returns for its denouement, and carries the 
fated pair to their castle in Italy. Of these, 
the hero is a young man who early dreams 
of missionary life, but, drawn into the service 
of his country by patriotic motives, serves 
his Master equally well in courageous deeds 
on the arena of battle. His rival, at first a 
worthless scapegrace, through the spoiling of 
a mother’s fondness, enters the same service, 
from different motives, and is purified and 
ennobled, in spite of himself, by hardships and 
sufferings. The heroine is a ward, unknown 
to society, of singular sweetness, strength, 
and vocal ability, whose origin is at length 
resolved by her fatherly and skillful Italian 
teacher in music, through a journey to his 
native land for the purpose. The narrative is 
well sustained, and thereby the reader’s atten- 
tion; the portraits clear; the plot sufficiently 
natural; and the purpose high. It will please 
the best taste.———-The author of Uncle Jack's 
Executors, Aunette Lucille Noble, warns her 
readers at the outset that her book contains 
nothing of what Carlyle calls ‘‘ astonishing 
convulsionary literature,’ and involyes no 
murders, no broken hearts, not even one vil- 
lain. And she tells the truth. Nevertheless, 
she has given us a very agreeable description of 
four ladies, old and young, who were left by a 
physician (Uncle Jack), at his death, in com- 
fortable circumstances, but without prospect 
of continuance therein; as to how they set to 
work by art and literary Work to maintain such 
circumstances, at the same time all holding 
together; and how some who attempted to be 
independent, in order to follow out their high 
purposes of duty, are obliged at last to yield 
o1e toa minister and the other to an editor. 
It is a peculiar stony, full of quaint notions. 
-——4 Stranded Ship: a Story of Ser and 
Shore, by L. Clarke Davis (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York), isatale abounding in plot 
aud world-wide change of scene. Clear and 
fluent in style, it holds up its pictures vividly 
before the mind and reveals its characters in 
strongest light. The wretchedness brought 
upon a youth of bright promise whe sought to 
revenge dishonor is 60 graphically drawn as to 
be felt and pitied by the reader, while the 
fruits of remorse and resolve to lead a nobler 
lfe onthe part of him who caused the dis- 
honor are sources of equal gratification and 
pride. Opening somewhat gloomily, the nar- 
rative soon teaches useful lessons and ends 
with deserved happiness. 





..President Hinsdale, of Hiram College, 
has produced a most admirable work in The 
Republican Text-Rook (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York), uniting afull history of General J. A. 
Garfleld’s public life with other political tnfor- 
mation bearing on the present campaign. Of 
course, itisa labor of love on the part of an 
{ulimate personal friend; but it has the merit 
also of being excellently and charmingly done. 
Ina plain, yet clear, direct style he sketches the 
life of his pupil, from the erange boy to the 
congressman, reviews his teeming record from 
the Thirty eighth to the Forty-sixth Congress, 
sclects characteristic efforts from his speeches, 
literary addresses, general st:dies, Letters, 
and articles, and faithfully sums up the 
leading traits of his character. After 
bringing together various tributes of leading 
public men and eulogies of the public press, 
the charges againat General Giurfield are taken 
up, thoroughly examined, and shown to be 
utterly destitute of foundation. <A life of 
General Chester A. Arthur is likewise sketched, 
not omitting his letter dccepting the vice- 
presidential nomination ; snd upon the serics 
of Republican and Democratic platforms from 
3836 to 1880 the volume closes with General 
Hancock’s letter of acceptance. General 
tarfield is a character whose beauties appear 
the more closely he is studied. Noone can 
read this record of a most noble life without 
kindling into an affection and an ardent en- 
thusiasm for the one who has led it. Never 
before has any presidential nominee combined 
the classical scholar, the inspiring teacher, the 
Christian statesman, the attractive orator, the 
self-sacrificing patriotic soldier, the popular 
leader in one person. No public man has ever 
more bravely or more conscientiously stood up 
for right principles, public faith, and the good 
of the country than he; and the more we read 
of his deeds of devotion to the national and 
general welfare the prouder we are of him. 
Place this book in the hends of Democrats, 

and it will determine the election. 


.. Young’s Government Class-Book has been 
brought out anew in a thoroughly revised 
edition by Salter 8. Clark, and published by 
Clark & Maynard, New York. It is now in 





very handsome shape for class use, and is 
everything that could be asked for in conven- 
fence of arrangement and clearness of type. 
This manual renders an important service in 
presenting for study the principles of our 
Government and laws to those who desire to 
become informed respecting their rights and 
obligations as citizens. It ought also to awaken 
an affection for our Constitution and free 
institutions, which is the natural spring of 
loyalty to the nation and patriotism for our 
native land. A knowledge of political science, 
embracing not only the powers of the General 
Government, but the regulations of the various 


states, together with a thorough information’ 


respecting common and statutory law, defin- 
ing the rights and prescribing the duties of 
citizens, the laws relating to persona! security 
and liberty and the rights of property, is a 
rare acquisition outside of those who make 
law their study, and is usually obtained by 
rough and sometimes costly experience. To 
obtain it early and completely from such a 
manual is to insure the hetter citizen a 
emoother, happier, and a more successful life. 


. The Catholie World for September con- 
tains much interesting matter. always curions 
to a Protestant reader. We especially notice 
the conelnding article on the Ober-Ammer- 
gau Passion Play, which is very enthusiastic 
and sympathetic. Alfred M. Williama’s ‘‘ Irish 
Bardic Poetry” is full of charming transla- 
tions The most literary value attaches to the 
Commander J. B. de Roasi’s article, the first 
of a series, on *‘ The Catalogues of the Manu. 
scripts in the Vatican Library.” It gives an 
account of the catalogues made in the past and 
declares that in no other library has this work 
been so well done. The present Pope has re- 
moved restrictions on the consultation of the 
treasures of this famous library. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. Smiles is writing a companion volume 
to his ‘‘Self-Help,”’ entitled “ Duty.” 


Dean Stanley is preparing a series of essays 
on ecclesiastical subjects, entitled “‘ Christian 
Institutions.”’ 


* Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus” have 
been rendered into English prose by A. Lang. 
Macmillan & Co. 


R. H. Stoddart’s article on ‘* Hawthorne” in 
The Ency:lopedia Britannica has been reissued 
in a pamphlet form by the Scribners. 


Prof. Wm. C. Wilkinson's articles in Tom 
INDEPENDENT and ot!er journals, on Baptist 
topics, will soon appear in book form. 


Roberts Brothers have in press a volume of 
miscellaneous poems by Edwin Arnold, in- 
cluding his ‘‘ Indian Song of Songs,” witb 
other Oriental pieces. 


A new illustrated edition of T. Buchanan 
Read’s poem ‘Drifting,’’ small quarto in 
size and bound in various styles, is about to 
be tassued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Rev. C. T. Brooks, of Newport, has translat- 
ed along original poem from the German of 
Rueckert, entitled ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Bra- 
min,’’ which will appear this autumn. 


Dr. George E. Ellis is preparing for publica- 
tion the course of historical lectures lately de- 
livered by him before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, It will be published by Little, Brown 
& Co 


A new and beautiful edition of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ with 100 illustrations by 
Frederick Barnard, will soon be ready at A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.’s. It isa quarto vol- 
ume, of 276 pages. 


Mr. George Baneroft hopes to complete in 
October his “ History of the United States,” 
begun in 1825. Mr. Bancroft lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and, though eigtity years of age, 
might easily pass for a man of sixty. 


Father Bollig, one of the librarians at the 
Vatican Library, is engaged upon an edition of 
Samaritan prayers and hymns, according toa 
MS. in that library. This is probably the old- 
est and completest MS. extant in any Euro- 
pean library. 


Alexander W. Thayer, Esq., United States 
consul at Trieste, is engaged in bringing the 
third and last volume of his ‘Life of Beet- 
hoven”’ to a close, and will publish it before 
the close of the present year. The work ap- 
pears in German, but an English version will 
be prepared. 


George H. Fllis, Boston, will immediately 
publish an edition of Professor Ezra Abbot's 
essay on ‘‘The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,’?a work of which we have already 
spoken with the highest commendation. It is 
an extremely important and thorough discus- 
sion and full of original research. 


It is now announced that the publication of 
the “ Revised Version of the New Testament” 





will not take place before the spring of 1881, 
when the Greek texts, being prepared for the 
Universities by Archdeacon Palmer and Pre- 
bendary Scrivener, will no doubt be completed. 
The editorial work will be performed by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck, the secretary of the New 
Testament Company. 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat are pushing forward 
a new or Cambridge edition of ‘‘ Dickens’s 
Works,” in thirty volumes, more fully illus- 
trated than any other in either America or 
England by more than six hundred and fifty 
steel plates or woodcuts from the best design- 
ers, including etchings to reproduce Barnard’s 
Portfolio. Of this a people’s edition, also 
illustrated by more than two hundred engrav- 
ings. will be comprised in fifteen volumes, and 
contain pieces to be found in no other edition. 


While surveying the desert regions of Upper 
and Lower Egypt,in the years 1823—30, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson found relaxation in observ- 
ing the plants and animals of those places, 
describing the habits of both, filling his note- 
book with drawings, and discovering in them 
many points of illustration on the sculptures 
of ancient Egypt and the botany of the Scrip- 
tures. His plant specimens were deposited in 
the British Museum; and from these, as well 
as the drawings, Mr. Carruthers is about to 
prepare such accounts as will give a scientific 
value toa puLlication by Messrs. Dulau, early 
next year. Forty plates on stone will repro- 
duce as many of these subjects, colored after 
the original drawings. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





American Art Review. A Journal devoted 
to the Practice, ag’ S at he and Arche#- 
olosy ondon: Vol. 1, No. a) 


GUE. cocccenececcesescocecessecsencs secvtecnccscsce $1 00 
Charcoal tical without a Master. A Com- 
lete Pract — Treatise on Landscape Draw- 
ng in Chai followed by Lessons on 
Studies after r + &.. Translated from the 
vouste Edition, by Elizabeth Haven Apple- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 112 incinnati: Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co 
netougtigpe in the Artof Molding in Clay. By 
A. L. Vago. With an Appendix on Modeling 
Foliage. By Benn Pitman. Cloth, square 
13mo, pp. 72. The 6ame............ccsecceeees 1 
Pottery Decoration Under Glaze. By Loutse 
McLaughlin. Paper, square 12mo, pp. 95. 














DW GREG. 0 coccesdcccecesccaccs coceccecocccccos 100 
Illustrated Biographies of a 3 Gross Artists: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. B: . Pulling, M.A. 
Cloth, 12mo., Pp. . ndseer. 
By Frederick . Stephens. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 
1 + New York: ay Welford. 


Crusoe New York, and Other Tales. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 250. Boston: 
Roberts PE iccnaxeneccundenescanetuennsanens 


No Name Series. Salvage. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 293. 





D GREIB, ocrcccccsssscevecosncosceccscossccseese 
Franklin Square rary. Pride and Prejudice. 
A Novel. By Jane Austen. Paper, 4to, pp. 50. 
New York: Harper & —_o hedeosiuwerecces 


The Lifeof Agricola. By Cornelius Tacitus. 
Edited by William ) a Allen, A. M., pro- 
fessor in the University of N+ apnea 18mo, 

pp. 64. Lovton: Ginn & Hi 





Institute F «:vs. Read before 
Instit' * Providence, R.° . 
With | ‘roduction by Rev. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, .°. 8¥v0 oS $ > 
Ellis. er, si; ltnssndntadadnnemataini $1 25 
Humbollt |. rary. No.9. The Data of Ethics. 


By Heri ort Spencer. New York: J. Fits- 
BETA BH CO... ccrcccccccces covcccccsecccceseces 
A Hand Pcok of Politics for 1880. Being a 
record of important political ac gotten net on- 
al and state, from July Ist, 1878, to wy Oa Ist, 
1880, By Hon. Edward McPherson, 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 217. Washington: James ¥ 
CHAPMAR.........ccccccccccereccecccceccsoeseeess 


MUSIC. 

Organist’s Companion. A choice selection of 
voluntaries, congeting of anthems, reverics, 
transcriptions of wel — aye tunes, 
prayers, marches, ote. frees ‘or the 
pipe or reed organ F. , F. 
Philadelphia: Fred wi a... bcdenbnaineetnbpaes 050 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, | * 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


CONTENTS: 
I. SOME OF OUR PRESENT WEAPONS AGAINST 
SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 


Il. THE) PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU, 
Our own Correspondent. 
ITl. nar nd AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
HENRY BELLINGHAM. 


IV. MY RAID INTO MEXICO.—Chapter VI. Nuaent 
ROBINSON. 


Vv. OUR INTERCESSOR. Poem. 
VI. IRISH BARDIC POETRY. ALFRED M. WiLuiame. 
VIL GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.—VI. 
The Rev. A. F. Hewir. 
VIII. CHRISTIAN ART—RAPHAEL. J. StotHenrrt. 
IX. THREE beeen AXIOMS. From SCHILLER. 


X. THE CATALOGUES OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN 
ba VATICAN LIBRARY.—L. Ny by 
iss Epgs.) The Commander J. B. Dp 


XL A PERPLEXING CASE. 
XII. NE‘. PUBLICATIONS. 
35 Cents per Copy; 64 per Year. 


The Catiiclic Publication Society Company, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manager, 
9 BARCLAY S8T., New York. 


“THE LADIES OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE”; 


OR, IN THE 


HOMES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
A History of every Administration irom Washi 











ished. 
description jon address the Publishers, 
BrapDiey & Co., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, 











Tang Fablig Scvesin, Ugiarse, Ragage ter 
New ~ Salem, Mass., ox: ‘or Utahs. 











HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CowrTains: 


THE AMERICAN GRACES. gr 4 L i. Dom. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Elizabeth m, Lady Stafford.— 

Mary Caton, Marchioness of Wellesley. —Louisa Ca- 
ton, Duchess of Leeds. 


FISH AzD ] _ = L THE MAINE ISLANDS.—IL By 


sme ons —Repatring Damages.—Looking for 
the Fleet.— Light-House, onhegan.—Off Duty.— 
Monhegan Post-office.—Glim a rtune. 
Among the Fleet. —Mackerel Schooner: Dressing 

h Last Catch.—Harpooning Sword-Fish.— 
Story of the Sea-Fight.—First Visit tothe Banks.— 
Under Fire.—Arrival of the Doctor.—Midnight 
Watch on the “ Hascall.” sowing Seines from last 
Catch.—Bringing Ashore the Nets. 


THE FAMILY OF GEORGE III. By K. M. Row ann. 
ILLrsTRaTiONs,—George III.—Queen Charlotte.— 
rge Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales.— 
Frederick, Duke of York.—Charlotte, Princess Roy- 
al.—Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV.— 
Princess A sta.—Princess Mary.—Princess Elis- 
abeth.—Caroline Wife of the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward George IV.—Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
IV.—Duke of Wiirtemberg.—Ernest, e of 
Cum ~~ age — = York. —Princess. Amelia. 
—Princess Sophia.—Prt pold 
of y theee ame or illiam Frederick, Duke of Glouces- 
Lay yy Frederick, Duke of Sussex.—Adol- 
phus, Duke of Camb —_ —Queen Adelaide. 





BY-PATHS Lad THE MOUNTAINS.—IIL By Repecca 
Harpine Davis. 
Tu Pane —View on the Tuckeseege, on the 
Road to Qualla. —Cherokees.—The Prison at Was aynes- 
ville. -)- itting — Cutting Mica.—Ancient Indian 
Mound at Franklin.—Indian Relics.—In the Blue 
Rid a Fy "Falls. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, 
lp pecaemamatiteaal from Whitesides.— 


THE SEVEN SLEREERe Pangves en THE 
LOTRE. By Moncure D. Corw 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —Ch: Ateaun d’Ussey. a of Mar- 
moutter.—Grotto of the Seven Sleenersa.—The Lourdes 
Apparition, —Apparitions of the Virgin at Salette— 

@ Pierced Stone. 


AMID THE GRASSES. A Porm. By Wiis M. 
Breas. 
With five IUustrations. 
SQUATTER LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Wri H. 
RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Head-Plece.—Old and New.—On 
the Border of Central Park.—Garden in a Hollow.— 
Planting —Going to Market.—An Interior.—Cliff 
Dwellings. 


MOTHERHOOD. A Porm. By Mrs. J. P. Moncan. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WILuiamM Brack. 


CrapTers XLI.—XLIII. 
With two Illustrations. 


AMANDAR. ASrtory. By Rosz Terry Cooke. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novr. By Henny 
Jamas, Jr. 
Cuapters XITI.—XVIII. 
THE RED HORSE TAVERN. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. A Srory. 
By ANNA BOWMAN BLaKE. 


INDIAN AND NEGRO. By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
Old Newport.—The Nature of ay 
Ripley.—Celebrating the Fourth.—Sara Bernhard 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, eo @ wcccce eee 
HARPER'S BAZAR, fccccccccccccoss 2 OO 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 
Harper's WFEKLY....... tone ccssenasnnced $10 08 
Harper's BazaR.........+ 
Harper's MAGAZINE...... 
lo Te fone Year..........+- 7 00 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York Oity. 


“THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Read the column devoted to “Schools and Col- 
leges " in this paper Aug. Sth, 1880, concerning 
Report of Examinations of Schools in 

Norfolk County, Mass. 
By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAG AZINE, VE, One Year... 
HARPER'S A "tao A 


BAZA 

HARPER'S ¥ Ct PEOPLE, 
re HARPER'S ATALOGUE will ba’ seni iy matt 

on receipt of aan 

HARPER ee BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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_ ae mend 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., LAW SCHOOLS. 


CINCINNATI, O., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW ART BOOKS! 


POTTERY DECORATION. 


° UISE MeL AUGHEL INS Pot- 
= } a ty ing a Practical Manual of 
Under-Glaze Painting. including complete detatls of 
the author’s method of Painting Enameled Faience, 


Square 12mo. Fancy Boards. $1.00. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING. 


ARL ROBERT'S Charcoal Drawing without 
a Master. A complete Treatise in Landsca’ 
Drawing in Charcoal, a Lessons and Studies after 
— Translated by Miss E. H. Appleton. Iilus- 
ated. 


Sve. Cloth. $1.00. 


MODELING IN CLAY. 


L. VAGO’S Instructions in the Art of Model- 

« ingin Clay; with an A ndix on Modeling in 
‘ollage, ete., for Pottery and Architectural Decors- 
tion, by Bern Prrman, of the Cincinnati School of De- 


Square i2me. Cleth. $1.00, 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


A) 18S McLAUGHLIN’S China Painting. A 
Manual for the Decoration of Hard Porcelain. 


Square 12me. Fancy Boards. 75c. 





€@™ Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on re. 
eeipt of the price, or may be ordered through any 
Book or Art Stores. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO.., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 
~ oi CARTER | & BROS., “BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PURLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CUTTER’'S 
NEW SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 
UTTER's First Book. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 Illustra” 
rents. 
(TTER’s SECOND waee. ame. S0¥pp. 186 Ilustra- 


ER's NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY PHYSsIOLoey, and 
HYGIENE. 12mo. 383 3 pp. 230 Tiustrations. $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS, 


ELFMENTARY GEOMETRY.—PLANE AND anaes. 
TrIGONOMETRY.—METHOD OF LEAST SQUAR 
SYHWERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 





SANFORD'S 
SERIES OF ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICS, 


First Lessons, 27 cents.—INTRRMEDIATE, 45 — 
Common SCHOOL, 80 cents.—HIGHFR, $1.25. eae 
SANFORD'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 12mo. $1.25. 


PRANTL’S TEXT-BOOK OF Botany. Flustrated. 
HALDEMAN’S OUTLINES OF ETYMOLOGY 
Lono’s INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
DERRY’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, Illustrated. 
DS's HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
‘s ERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Wremmmmeanro Scnoon Economy. 

mEnan> Meemens yr Homa® vom 

BERKELEY'S NCIPLES OF HumMAN KNOWLEDG 

a s. BUTLER’ ag HE ANAL * 
TEBER’S “* iy i “ PortticaL Ernics.” 

MEREDITH’s ot Day ERRORS OF rama. ” 

FRICK’S Ry yy Tus 


FP CHEMISTRY. "illustrated. 
IF. 





New FReNcH Text- Booxs. 
ey Erc., Etc. 


DICTIONARIES OF ANCIENT AND MOD- 
ERN ae 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. Large Svo. $5.50. 
CONTANSFAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. Crown 
8vo. £2.50. Poeket Edition. 18mo. #1.50. 
SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


‘s CLassicaL Dicrionar 
Abridged Edition. Mame. $1.35. - = om 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


UNABRIDGED QuaRTo Docmonane. Profuse! 
on hg ~y $10.00. plncninnt 
x : =— CarricaL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Library 


ACADEMIC Hs jONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Half 


ScHOOL (ELEMENT. i 
Half roan. $1.00. ARY) DicTioNaRy. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Primary Dic 4 
MARY DICTIONARY, Illustrated. 16mo. Half roan. 


Pocket Dictionary. Dlustrated 24m 
roan, flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gi 
aids to: » oe edges 


AZETTEER OF 
. mp! Geographieca - 
ary. New en of oe thoroughly revined = 


000. 
logis PHICAL 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


18 








eee ours LAW r SC 400L.—Term opens Oc 
13th, 1880. Suan Pree HoocK 4g extras 
For yretreular, address HENS a TOE 





Secretary of F ty 


yas LAW SCHOO OL. —Regular_ “cou urse, 2 
years. Graduate py Gagres of D.C. L.), 2 
years. Pall oo rae t. 30th. . Address 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Coun. 
EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


A Select Family Boarding School 














(1855.) Auburn, N. Y. (18880.) 
bye - 4 PARENTS hesitate in subjecting del- 
ieate girls to the hazardous transition from the 


home-life to the Seminary or the College. They ask 
for some plan of culture, combining the best educa- 
tional advantages wit th an entire om from the 
more obj of b ding school expe- 
rience. 

This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand. 
characteristics invite the discrim- 
tnati ; of the most exacting Patrons of 
Literary Institutions. 

PATRON ng ae Hon. T. H. Hinchman Dewees, 
Mich.; H Dickson, Scranton, Pa.; Hon. C 
Batley Duiuth, Minn.; Hon. C. G. Fa’ irman, Einira; 
Hon. Theo. M. Pomeroy, Auburn; James 8. Fowler, 





, Buffalo; Geo. C. Esq., C Sieverené. 0.; 
K fiawley Esq., Galveston, Texas: J. Studebaker, 
Esq., South Bend, Ind.; 0. H. Plumb, y ow Greeley, 


Colorado. 

Circulars, with Curriculum and Patron References 
and stating the Se for health and recre- 
ation of boarding we sent on application to 

RTD BROWNE, A.M.. rinetpal. 


- Tho New England Conservatory 


is the oldest in the country, and the largest Musie 


_— in the world, 
mplo: A HED pe *en'9-8v0 
ssrA FINISHED gsi: 


has had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 


Saoanatien for furnishing 
a Complete Education 
at the very aye of a 


$15 pa’ ys for 20 lessons, with collateral ad 
qmoubtie to lshours 
fasten fe EDUCA ATION fs 3sise 
eer ae tra charge. 
Pupils in the Conse 
in the Great | usieal Dent Qentre of tt of the ee” 
Send for Tome Ee Touasne Mente Hall, Boston, 
HAKVARD UNIVERSITY. 
EXAMINATIONS FUR WO 
th examination for women 4 are ard Uni- 


The eight 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York. Philadel- 
phia. and Cincinnati, ning June 3th, 1881. Can- 








| Hema Ladies’ College. 





atroneas FR. A. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Pounders and President, the Right Kev. 1. = KLLMUTH, 


D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 


FRENCH is the language spoken in the College. 
MUSIC a specialty 

, Laun ary. and Tuition Fees, including the 

whole course of E: - the Ancient and Modern 

lan uages, Calisthe 5 Drawing, and Painting, use 

iano and Library, Medical Attendance and Med 
San $500 per annum. 

mt reduction of one-half for the daughters of Clergy- 


m por “Circulars” and full particulars address Miss 
CuinTon, Lady Principal, HELLMUTH LaDIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON, ONTATIO, CANADA. 

Next Term will commence on Weduesday, Septem. 
ber 15th. 


J 
BORDENTOWN FEMALE. ‘COLLEGE, 
ENTOWN, N. J. 

tapSuating Courses in Classics, Belles Lettres, and 

Superior facilities in Music, Art, French,and German. 

Thorough instruction in departments. 

Students treated with confidence and respect. 

Manners and mogals carefully guarded. 

The College a home for its students. 

ad ‘-aggpenamed and nine other prizes awarded an- 
nuall 

le "ior © Catal 

WM. ¢ ° c "BOWEN. A.M., Pres’t. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 


PAINESVILLLE o., 4 Pa higher education 
of sous Women. hed 1858. Terms $170 
per Illustrated 4 or Catalogue sent on 
app sation to Miss MARY EVANS. rincipal. — 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y. 











didates will be examined upon the sub, ects 
for admission to Harvard College, except that any can- 
didote may substitute French and German in place of 
Greek. For  mmformation address Secretary of New 
york Local C 60 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


PARENTS 


in search of SCHOOLS pee their be ty will find 
prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 


Pinckney’s School & Cellege Directory for 1880 


Mailed for postage, 4 cents. At Office 
SrrciaL CaTaLoGuEs of the best schools furnished 


eratis. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 

Agency for Schools and Teachers, 

Domestic Building. Broadway and 14th St., 
WwW YORK. 


_ FLORIDA | HOME SCHOOL, ‘tor. Boys, co ° 
bines unsurpassed climatic advantages and ph ysical 
training for —t of delicate constitution. with 
thorough preparation for college or business and the 
ag ey gg - a Christian ws For terms poly 
t 20. . Mac -» OF mane 
WYETH, P.-O. Box 434, Jacksonville, Fla 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
RY.—The next term begins Thursday, Sept. 9th. 
ph em can have the same aid as heretofore. ad 
new building, Hosmer Hall, affords each occupan 
two furnished rooms. For further intormation appl ey 
to PRoF. MPSO! 





HOME SEMINARY | FOR _ YOUNG | LADIES 
Pleasant, shove boarders. 16th 
year. Rev. W.M. WELLS, "Principal, on N. J. 

ISS S. V. H. BUTLER’S Home Inustitu 

Po’keepsie, N. Y.—A Home for Youn tes 
Thoroughness in all branches. Special teachers for 
music, painting, and languages. Exeellent facilities 
for conversing in German and French. 
English, with German or French, $250 per year. 


CLL EGIA TE AND COMMERCIAL iN- 

TITUTE, New Haven, Conn. Gen. Rus- 

aire. Kah Preparatory to college, scientific 

schools, or business. Thorough physical training by 

military drilling, gymnastics, ete. Catala — sent 
on appli ication. Students admitted ¢ at any 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARY. 

The Academical Year will open on 
THURSDAS SEPT. 16th. Entrance examination at 
9 a. m. of that day. For Catalogue or information 


apply to the 
* PROF. JOHN S. SEWALL, 
BaNneor, Marne. 


XECTORIA UNIVERSITY, | oR 
CANADA,—Lectures mooames ¢ h. hey 
for board, aeation etc., 1 —J -4 annum, Calendars 
on application to ELLES, President. 


Brooks SEMINARY for mh is Ladies, 
11 Montague Terrace, Brookl . (formerly 
Poughkeepsie’. Tenth year. Limited 42d Ts. Su 
rior advantages. Address Mrs. M. B. J. WE ITE, Prin. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Forth-th! third year begins September 1 13th. 


CEDAR GLEN SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies, Sing Sin furnishes a thorough —_ 
of study in Eng in and modern memages ; also 
classi department for pupils fitting for college. 
Terms moderate. Reopeas o Sons. 15th 

ERKINS, Principal. 

EN] ‘SYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 

ESTER, Pa. ms September sth. Civil 
Engineering, Chemi ba ics, and E 4 De 
grees conferred. Col. HEO. HYATT. , Presiden 




















MISS DE BRUYN 
277 M 


AVE _—— 
to 37 East 30th Strest, and w pan, thats French 
peasting 86 De School for 3 JSF les, Sept. 80th. 
joy F be in city Sept. 1 nti) then address 


MARIETTA © LOLLEGE. oes 
498 i studente Two - Sabon ses of t four 5 are cach. 


next 
term begins Be Bept. oth ook 


The 
REWS. 
“Marietta, President. 


~ PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
Circulars, address Cou. C. J. WRIGHT. A. M., Principal, 
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neriee By J. 0} " 
perial vo. Sheep. $10.00. mas,AM.,M.D. Im 


Publishers, Beoksell nd 
ers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





COOK’S COLLEGIATE 
; et Te IneerTyts, “Ph, D., Principal 


CRAPYIEE INTUTE CFaT*A, FANE, 








boysand young men of 7 to Twenty sixth ~ Fa 
begins September 20th, 1880. 
Prof. ELIE 
FREEHOL 
y and) by INezIr Focbena, B. 3. 7. 
best colleges, scien and for business. 
Rev. A. G. Principal, 





Graduating Course, including La’ @ year. 
Optional Course in Music, Painting, > odern Lan- 
uages. departments well organized. Eleven 

-achers d for Circular. Year begius ~ 
tember 14th. "CHARLES F. DOWD, A. ¥ A. M., Principal. 


STABLISHED ona 
rt! MO. vae 
No. 56 Court St., near Vity Hall ma Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 
Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, — instruction fn the various branches of 
usic. firm foundation laid for . > Style 
or 


and finish given advanced players. sruionlers, 
address the Director. HENBY M MO) 


$260. ApR- WA RRING’S gored 
E MILITARY INSTIT ITE. 

b. J. f. ¥, the historian, w: 
fore our son was under your —- I kne 
rents and pepils ay value of your eatetes of ine 
young. Were —- studies in school any 
longer, we - h feel hat to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing for him.” 

, or, better yet,come and see for 

yourself. 


ELMIRA COLLECE, 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best pen Se es Ty 
very moderate expense. Next session 0; 

Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Coir Se 


HOLBROOK'S: MILITARY SCHOOL, 


G SING, N. Y. 
Reopens ae Evening, Sept. 14th. 
Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
n to eitner sex. Four Courses. Preparator and 
col ate. Twelve teachers. Two new buildin 
Address JA . Ww. STKONG, President 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A thoroughgoing, wide-awake "School for Boys, com 
bining Study, Mi military Drill, and Recreation in due 
proport tive pamphlet, with chart of 
pope tions toes, "Colle 5 sISBEE ion, sent on receipt of 
six cents postag A. M., Principal. 











~ MA PLEWOO D INSTITUTE, | 
for Young Ladies, piscotgic. Me Mass. 
commences its 40th year Se Widely 
known for excellence of Te end d great beau beau- 
= iy salubrity of location. REv. 
¢ 


BBOT ACAD 


ern 
easant home, good erate = The 
ms on Thursday, pom 2d. For nfo rma 
tion and admission McREEN. § 

_Miss P PHILENA _ Principal, . Andover, Mass. 


~ HACKETTSTOWN (N. “o2 INSTITUTE, . 
Don't fail to send for con ¢ uild- 





ing of its class. Both se Loca’ aonspuanet. 
Instruction positively Peet et roo low 
Rev. GEO. H. WH .. President, 





HIGHLAND MILITARY J ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS., begins s 4 25th year Sept. 9t! 
1880. 0. Apply for circulars to c.B. Murcaty. A ae, 8u - 


WESLEYAN UNIVER 
Middleto we, C pi Conn, uted 


Three four wa courses \dy—Classical, Latin- 
oneness, an dT MBetentifie leading respectively to de- 


NORTH Tice, Secretary of Faculty. 


ORRIS er pseicax |} INSTITUTE. A 
jest py ty - J Thoro pre; me tion ~y 
lege or scientific school. ‘Ho Boys induced to like their 
studies. Christian influences. Address the Princt- 
pal, 8. H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 








M2 Sn 2 XPES, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Norwich, Fall term —y > 
tember 9th, 1880. ieinieilt 


G, HYDE. 
YORST SME aT EE pat oRyrite 
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RIESE eC as ee 


PI mg ah iG INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sing 
N.Y. First-class as *E.Se, Spennetes ent potronage 


Philadel will c commence | eyes 
T STREET, Septem 








Cireulars free. REV. ©. D. RICE, 








SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


of uropean M and 
F aL Brag, p Rai rm A nd won bay 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 


In 20 Numbers. A 1 

by mal on receipt S30 Cres ete Sample Card, fo, trial, 
ample Card o th 

trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. © Leading mptae, Gos 


Ivison, BuakéMAN, Taytor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New Xeork, 


pmcu ney Y’s ae GENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
The attention Eg a - vals and managers of 
chools Js invited to olr laree list of superior Teach- 
ers, both American and Foreign 
T. COTESW: ORTH MDINC ‘KNEY, 
Domestic Puilding, 
____Breadway, cor. 14th St., N. ¥. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Fducation of Women. Examina- 


tions fur entrance Sept. 16th. Gatalo es sent on ap- 
plication to L. DEAN, Registrar. — 


FLUSHING (Ne Y.) INSTITUTE.—Boaraing. 
school for Young Men and Boys. Begins Tuesday, 
Sept. 14th. Address E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


MOUNT HOLY OKE- SEMINARY, — Four 
years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, and 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board an d tuition 
$1700 year. Address Miss WARD, Prin., 8. Hadley, Mass. 


> ORTON UNIVERSITY : iw SCHOOL 
opens Oct. 6th. Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., 
Dean, 36 Bromfleld Street. 


“MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, sntcpesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
S 0) N GS “ Study of Notation, 
“ Recitation, 
“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
** First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and out- 
stripe 4 all competitors. 216 pags 8, in beautifats style. 
a0 Xp examine ikSsT pA 
BONG A D”’’ betore zou ay by oe 4 or 
the fall d winter sess 
ice, Boe. by mall ; 85 00 pe - dos., by express. 

Speciinen pages now sendy and sent free on appH- 

cation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth 8t., | 5 Union Square, 
Cincinnati, O. NEw YorxK. 


‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, A collection of faets, 
not generally known, regarding Music of Ancten 
and Savage Nations. ($1.00.) By L OUIS C. ELSON, 
Here is Musival History in a most entertaining form, 

the salient and important facts being wrought into 

very readable stories of what happened in China, 

Japan, India, Egypt, Greece, and Ancient Europe 

There are also stories of the Middle Ages and of 

early days of Opera. 


EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 


For Schools: 
SONG BELLS. L. O. Emerson............. $0 5e 


























For Hh Schools: 
WELCOME CHORUS. W. 5. Tilden.... 100 
For Sunda 
WHITE hopes. Abbey and Munger...... 0 30 
For Temperance : 
E P. JEWELS. Tenny and Hoffman.. 0 35 
TEMP. ee Hugg and Servoss....... 012 
~ Singer’ Schoc 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Bmerson. 1 00 
TEMPL Wa Oe. Mn vcesccresasesevaces 1 00 
JOHNSON’S METHOD. A. N.Johmson 0 60 


me Peed Organs: 
ey ol nORGAN INSTRUC ITION 


tm” Any book acini: retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday-Schools, De- 
votional Meetings, Singing Classes, Mu- 
sical Conventions, ete. Catalogue and 
Specimen Pages sent free on application. 
G00D AS GOLD, the newest Sunday- 
School Song Book published by them, is 
considered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards: 35 cts. each by mail, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Randolph Gerece 76 Rast Ninth Stree 
73 Menichco. | °° NEW VYORKO 


~ Readers and Writers 


who would practice ECONOMY should send te the 
only COMPANY in the world devoted solely to the 
production of articles TO SAVE TIME. MONEY, 
AND LABOR, in literary and desk-work. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars mail: free. 


= | READERS AND WRITERS ECON? 4Y €0, 


26—33 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond &t., 
New York ; 69 State &t., Chicago, 
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Religions Mutelliqence. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


**GENERAL” WiiuramM Bootnu, of the 
Salvation Army, was introduced to the En- 
glish Wesieyan Conference, at its late ses- 
sion, and gave an account of the enterprise 
of which he is the leader. The president 
of the Conference said, in receiving him: 
‘We have no doubt that God is in your 
work, in the vigor of it, and in the success 
of it.” Mr. Booth said that he was a child 
of Methodism, and was sorfietimes disposed 
to think that the movement of his army 
was a continuation of the work of Mr. 
Wesley, for it had gone on, only a great 


deal further, on the same lines which 
he traveled. The origin of the Salva- 
tion Army dates back to fifteen years 
ago, when Mr. Booth became anxious 


to reach the masses who appear to be out- 
side the pale of all Christian churches, and 
resolved to try todo it. Beginning with 
an old ragged tent, which soon blew down; 
then taking a dancing-room, in 
which there was never a seat, he struggled 
on for twelve years. Three years ago the 
movement took the more definite and dis- 
tinct shape it now has, and its vrowth has 
since been very remarkable. ‘In 1877, in 
April, we had 26 stations; in 1879, 81; and 
in 1880, 162--that is, in somethin like two 
years and eight months the number of our 
And 
are in the principal centers of population 
throughout the countrv. Wehadin 1877 
25 officers, or evangelists; in 1880 we had 
285; and I suppose, if these figures had 
brought up to date, should 
have 300 officers who are prepared to go 
anywhere or do anything for the Master, 
wheresoever I think it best for them to go. 
In 1879 we had 1,987 unpaid speakers, and 
the number has increased to 5,280 persons, 
who are willing all the year round to speak 
in the open airorindoors. In 1880 the poor 
people contributed toward the movement 
£14,680. We go upon the lines of self- 
sustentation. We say: ‘ Now, get on your 


former 


stations has gone up to 162. these 


been we 


fect and sav something for God, and put 
down something for his cause.’” 

The principles of the movement are: First, 
“to go to the common pcople, to the out 
to the publicans and 
thieves. 


casts, harlots and 

And, if there is one man 
another, we rejoice to be the 
that Secondly, 
“we get at these people by adapting our 
measures.” They will not go into a church 
orachapel; but will go to a theater ora 


worse than 


means of saving man,” 


warehouse. In one village they used a 
pawnshop and the people called it the 
**Solvation Pawnshop.” Mr. Booth did 
not invent the name Hallelujah Lasses,” 


bat the people for him and he adopted it 
after having first been much shocked at it. 
Thirdly, ‘‘we set the converts to work 
and then we employ women 
and we do not guarantee any salaries.” 
The rules of the service are: seven meet- 
ings on Sunday, two meetings every night 
in the week, and on an average not less 
than three hours’ visitation. 
SS 
A REso'UTION was introduced into the 
Fpiscopal Synod of Sydney, New South Wales, 
at itslast meeting, declaring that, recent events 
having shown that the Church of Enwvlard had 
not that political influence in the colony to 
which from the number and intelligence of its 
members it was fairly entitled, it was “ desir. 
able that the laity of the Church should, with 
the concurrence and support of the clerzy, but 
without involving them in politics, combine 
for the purpose of securing for the interest and 
opinions of Churehmen the consideration which 
they oucht to receive.’’ The resolution was sup- 
ported in debate by a considerable number of 
clergyman. Its prinefpal opponents were among 
the laity. The “‘recent events” referred to 
im the preamble were the legislation that had 
been enacted respecting the public schools, and 
a proposition which was pending before the 
Colonial Parliament, entitled the Church and 
School Lands Dedication Bill, which, it was 
alleccd, would deprive the Church of some of 
its vested rights. Mr. Gordon, the mover of 
the resolution, remarked that it was not to be 
expected that the Inay members of the Synod 
would take much interest in the matter unless 
they had the sympathy of the clergy; indeed, 
it would hardfy be desirable. This would not 
involve the making of the clergy politicians 
themeelves. They would only approve, while 





scouted the idea that the Synod was not de- 
signed in any way for politicaluses. The Church 
had to deal with men of the world and men in 
every position of life, and it was their duty to 
act accordingly. Christ’s servants could not 
possibly keep quite free from politics, and it 
was merely a clap-trap statement of the day 
that clergymen should have nothing to do 
with them. Another speaker said that they 
had no intention of going into general politics, 
but wanted nothing more than to prevent 
further encroachment upon that to which they 
had a legal right, which was threafened by the 
measure which was the present subject of their 
thoughts, The Bishop considered that it was 
as much the duty of a clergyman to influence 
his people on a matter of this kind as on. many 
others, and he saw no reason why a clergyman 
should pot raise his voice, in his own congre- 
gation, against an act which ought not to be 
perpetrated by a legislative assembly. Among 
the objections offered to the resolution were 
that it was unprecedented ; that it would meet 
with anything but a welcome from the great 
body of British subjects ; that it would proba- 
bly cause every other denomination to com- 
bine in association against the superior 
power; and that its passage would have the 
effect to deprive the Church of England of a 
large amount of iofluence which it now 

The resolution was defeated by the 
Thirty clergy voted for it to seven 
against it, and twenty-seven laymen voted for 
it to twenty-nine against it. 


possessed. 


laymen. 


— A meeting bas been held in London in 
behalf of the Reformed churches in Spain. 
Portugal, and Mexico, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Meath. The Bishop of the 
Valley of Mexico made a statement of the 
condition of those churches, in which he said: 
“If we were to attempt to draw a picture 
of what might be seen in Spain and Mexico, 
he would ask them at once to dismiss 
from their minds any ideas they micht have of 
what Spain was in the days of the Inquisition. 
He himself had been welcomed in that land by 
large congregations, some of them meeting in 
Roman Catholic buildings; welcomed also by 
former Roman Catholic priests, one of whoin 
wason the platform to-day. The Bible was 
circulated freely, and there was a strange de- 
sire on the part of many to have their children 
educated in Church schools. At Seville they 
had organized on Episcopal church. Rome 
has never had a bishop for Madrid, but the 
little Spanish church stepped in and named 
one for that capital. In Mexico they 
had a splendid cathedral building and a large 
stone parish chureh, fifty concrezations, 
church schools where five hundred children 
were being taught, and twenty-two students 
were being trained as missionaries.’ Bishop- 
elect Juan D. Cabora, of the Spanish Episco- 
pal Chureh, gave an account of the work 
of the Synod, saying that it was drawing up a 
confession of faith and would soon have a 
eatechism. His own church at Madrid had last 
year given $940. 


....The report of the Indian Presbytery ef 
the Southern Presbyterian Church mentions 
twenty-six churehes as being on the roll of the 
Presbytery. Of these four had been organized 
since the last meeting ; all among the colored 
people and under the care of the colored 
evangelist. Sixteen churches (Choctaw) are 
served at recular intervals (usually every 
month) by regular ministers, most of whom 
are native. There are six vacant churches. 
These, however, are visited and served, accord- 
ing ‘o presbyterial appointment, at least twice 
every year, by the ministers living nearest to 
them. Nearly all ths churches show steady 
progress, notwithstanding the infrequency of 
regular ministers of the Word. Things to be 
deplored in the situation of the churches are 
the lack of laborers, inability to support them 
so well that they cah devote themselves ex- 
clusively to preaching, scarcity of persons qual- 
ified to conduct Sunday-schools, and lack of 
church accommodations. The Presbytery at its 
last meeting appointed two ordained native 
ministers to go out among the wild tribes on the 
borders of the territory, and return to the next 
meeting of the Presbytery and make their 
report. Several of the chiefs of these tribes 
have expressed the desire to have preachers 
sent to them. 


.... The city of Laredo is partly in Texas, partly 
in Mexico, and partly on an island between, 
and has altogether about 6,500 inhabitants. 
Protestantism was not known there until re- 
cently, when the Rev. Joseph Norwood, of the 
Methodist Church, South, established a church 
of Mexicans, numbering about seventy-eight 
members on the church-roll. He has also a 
Sabbath school of sixty-two pupils, all Mext- 
cans. Of these, forty-two are men and 
women (some aged and gray-haired) in one 
Bible clases, who studv the Scriptures with 
great interest. Two years ago, also, a Presby- 
terian lady met four children in a Sunday. 
school. Presently two of these four stopped 


the laity would do the work. Anotherspeaker |! coming, but the school went on, and now num- 





bers thirty or forty teachers and scholars. 
These proceedings have excited some oppo- 
sition, which manifests itself chiefly in throw- 
ing stones at the Protestants and in men on 
horseback trying to run over them. 


..-.Here is a paragraph from a Lutheran 
paper, in which Methodists who have a mission 
conference in Germany will be specially inter- 
ested. The Methodists, it says, were wel- 
comed to Wiirtemberg because they announced 
that they did not intend to alienate the mem- 
bers from the State Church, but only to 
awaken those who were dead. 

**But the Wiirtembergers soon found out 
they had been deceived, and are now doing all 
they can to get rid of these fanatics. To this 
end, a synodical decree has been published, 
which threatens exclusion from the State 
Church of any one who employs a Methodist 
minister to perform any clerical acts—marriage, 
baptism, confirmation, burial—or who takes 
part in the Lord’s Supper or class-meetings in 
Methodist churches, after due warning. But, 
hecause the Methodists have quite a following 
in the State Church, it is feared a strict carrying 
out of the decree may resultin a considerable 
secession.”’ 


. ..The Union Tabernacle Clurchin 34th 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, 
in this city, occupies a house which was built 
for a Methodist Church and was sold last 
spring to Mr. F. A. Palmer. The church was 
opeved on the 4th of April last, under the care 
of the Rev. George J. Mingins, and in June an 
undenominational congregation was organized 
with 72 members, to whom 23 have been added 
since. The work of the church consists of 
morning and evening services, a Sunday- 
school with 250 children, Monday evening lec- 
tures, prayer and testimony meetings on 
Wednesdays, and praise mectings on Satur- 
days. Two other meetings are held by a band 
of workingmen connected with the church, 
on different hours of Sunday afternoon, on 
Ath Street, near Sixth Avenue, and at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and 34th Street. 


....The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Wesleyan Reform Union has just been held at 
Bradford, England. The statistical reports 
showed-that the number of preachers had in- 
creased 63, of members 120, and of Sunday- 
school scholars 557 during the year; but the 
increase of the mission fund had decreased 
largely and thesales of books had fallen off. 
It was resolved to establish a thanksgiving 
fund in connection with the Union. This is 
the most loosely connected of the English 
Methodist Church, being, in /act, only an asso- 
ciation of independent congregations, all 
holding to Methodist order. 


...-A student of Augustana College has just > 


made a missionary tour among the Swedes 
in the neighborhood of Leadville, Col. He 
traveled one hundred and fifty miles over the 
mountains on foot, and held in Kokomo, 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, “ the first 
Swedish service ever held in so high acity.”’ He 
had about one hundred Scandinavian hearers. 
The first man he called on at Leadville told him 
he was not wanted there; but he said he had 
been sent, and would stay and preach, and he 
took up his abode in that man’s house. 


....The committee on the *‘ Freewill Bap- 
tist Centennial Volume” have decided to 
begin on the work at once. The book will 
consist of a historical account of the 
church; accounts of the action of General 
Conferences, particularly of the last session; 
a part of the Conference sermon peached 
at the last General Conference; most of each 
of the historical papers read at the late Gener- 
al Conference ; histories of the publication 
and literary institutions of the denomination ; 
and a large number of tables. 


....-The reports made at the Creek District 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Cburch, 
Routh, showed some activity and success in 
preaching, prayer-meetings, class-meetings, 
and Sunday-schools. Several hundred Creeks 
and Seminoles were on the ground, with chiefs 
of both nations, “ the first doing good freach- 
ing,” the second dispensing princely hospital- 
ity. ‘‘Plenty, good order, quictness, hospi- 
tality,and devotion preva#ed in a manner most 
gratifying,” and the singing was indescribably 
spirited. 

.... The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Epis- 
copalians havc very small organizations in San- 
ta Fé, N. M. The Presbyterians have the only 
church building—‘‘ a quaint adobe structure,” 
which was built by an extinct Baptist mis- 
sion and has fifteen or twenty churchmembers. 
They have also a mission school, in which sev 
eral nationalities are represented. The Bap- 
tists have a church of twenty members at Las 
Vegas. 

....The Vatican has decided to augment and 
reorganize the Colleges for Asia and Africa by 
establishing branch colleges in suitable localli- 
ties. A vicariate apostolic will be created in 
Morocco. The Vatican is also considering the 
question of a suitable place further in the 
interior of Africa for the establishment of an- 
other vicariate. 





——— 
° * 
Missions, 

Letrers from the missions of the Ameri- 
can Board in Western Turkey show how Mos- 
lems are becoming interested in Christianity. 
In one village Mr. Parsons (since murdered) 
found a Turkish official who had obtained a 
New Testament years ago and now desired an- 
other. He had given the firstone away to an 
interested Moslem. He said he had seen God. 
When asked how, he replied in the Gospels, 
In another Turkish village the whole male 
population came together after evening pray- 
erin the mosque to hear the Sermon on the 
Mount read. One Sunday Mr. Parsons and his 
servant were guests of a Moslem Kurd, who 
had become a Protestant and is doing valiant 
service for Christianity among his fellow- 
Moslems. In Central Turkey the revival at 
Marash has continued. Sunrise meetings for 
converts have been held, and sometimes as 
many as 25 were present. The general meeting 
on Saturday evening was attended on one occa- 
sion by 400 and it continued two hours and a 
half. The people could not be dismis-ed 
sooner, “The stream of prayer, exhortation, 
confession, and praise flowed on without 
pause, a mighty, resistless river of divine in- 
fluence.” Fifteen asked for prayers. The 
church, which will hold a thousand, has been 
full since that event several times. So far, 
not less than 200 persons, it is believed, have 
been converted. These conversions appear to 
be very thorough. The people, though poor, 
raised in a very short time $2,250 fora girls’ 
seminary. The people are generally much more 
willing to help in the education of boys than 
girls, and this is the only instance where so 
large a sum has been given for a girls’ school. 
In the Eastern Turkey Mission, likewise, there 
is much to encourage. There are now 33 church- 
es, with 1,806 members, of whom 119 were re- 
ceived the past year on confession of faith. 
The attendance on public worship has in- 
creased from 7,898 to 8,470, and the Protestant 
community from 11,174 to 11,749. The scholars 
have increased from 4,227 to 5,194, or abont 23 
per cent., and the contributions have risen from 
$5,125 to $7,593. 

....One of the first public acts of the pres 
ent Queen of Madagascar, after her baptism, 
had reference to the erection, within the pal- 
ace enclosure, in the capital, of a building 
for the worship of the true God. Such an edi- 
fice was required by the formation of a church 
in the palace, with its appointed pastors and 
deacons. At the request of the government, 
Mr. William Pool, the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s building superintendent, prepared plans 
and undertook the erection of the church, the 
coiner-stone of which ~as laid by Her Majesty, 
with the usual Christian formalities, on the 
20th of July, 1869. Being now completed, its 
dedication services were begun on the Sth of 
April and were continued more than a fort- 
night. Onthe opening day, business generally 
was suspended, even to the collection of 
money. The royal flag was hoisted over 
the entrance to the palace enclosure and on 
the palace, intimating that the great day of 
rejoicing and thanksgiving had arrived. At 
an early hour a detachment of soldiers sur- 
rounded the building, the Qnueen’s mn- 
sicians being in attendance. The admission 
was limited by ticket, ten being sent to each 
church in the capital. Soon the singers ap- 
proached, singing a native hymn toa native 
tune, followed by courtiers, the officers of 
state, and their ladies, in full dress; then ap- 
peared Her Majesty, attended by her prime 
minister ; after which the members of the mis- 
sion and representatives of the churches filled 
the structure. After the dedication services 
proper, preaching three or four times a day 
often, during the period above mentioned, by 
the pastors of the city and of the numerous 
village stations, many of the old Christians 
who suffered for the Master in the time of per- 
secution taking part, all the meetings being 
thronged. The event was considered so creat 
as to be commemorated by setting at liberty 
all state prisoners who had been in chains 
since the beginning of the present reign on ac- 
count of conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment, together with many others. Such is the 
change which the missionary preaching of the 
Cross of Christ has wroughtin that remarkable 
island. 

_..-Rev. J. G. Hawker, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, has been systematically visit- 
ing every town, village, and hamlet in the 
dictrict of Belgaum, in Southern India, every- 
where finding a hearty reception, and not only 
no opposition to the preaching of the Gospel, 
but an acquiescence and a desire to hear more: 

“In some places the whole population, men, 
women, and children, have turned out to see 
and hear. It is unusual and gives me special 
pleasure to observe so many women in the 
audiences. Generally, the Word is listened to 
with great gladness by these simple, ignorant 
villagers. In my last two trips I have visited 
all the hunters’ hamlets on the hills stretching 
away to the east of us. They are a wild, law- 
less class of men, very izuorant u1) having the 





reputation of being violent hichwaymen, 
They, however, heard the Go-:«! very gladly, 
and one of them said: ‘ My fa’ Ld mother 
never taught me anything thai «.. ord. We 


heard this now for the fir.: time, but 
wae must we do?’ He, like others in differ- 
ent begged for another visit.” 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5th. 


LOT’S ESCAPE FROM SODOM.—Gen. xIx, 
12—26. 


Nortes.—‘‘ The men.’’—The two angels. 
* Sons-in-law.”,-—Whetlier married to other 
daughters or the betrothed husbands of the 
two daughters at home is not plain. 
“ When the morning arose.””’—The earliest dawn, 
some time before sunrise. “ He said.”— 
One of the two angels. “* The mountain.” 
—The hill country of Moab to the east. 
My soul shall live.””—That is, I shall live. The 
Hebrews use soul in the sense of the person 
himeelf. “* Zoar.—Which means a little 
one. The old name was Hela. It was near 
Sodom, on the northeast of the Dead Sea, near 
the hills of Moab. “* The sun was risen.” — 
Indieating that it had taken not over an hour 
to reach Zoar. “The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Tord out of Heaven.” In time and occasion 
this is represented as miraculous, but not 
necessarily in manner. We cannot make the 
description literal and scientific. Some natur- 
al convtilsion of Nature is probably here de- 
scribed, like an earthquake or a volcanic out- 
burst. ** Looked back.”’—Lingered, perhaps 
turned back. ** 4 pillar of salt.””—She was 
killed by the same catastrophe that destroyed 
the four cities, and her body covered with the 
incrustation of salt in some way. How is not 
clear. We are not to believe fabulous stories 
about the destruction of Sodom, such as that 
its remains are still visible. or that there is a 
beautiful apple of Sodom growing there that 
is ashes within, or that birds perish in flying 
over. Nor is it to be understo’d that there was 
no Dead Sea there before. In geological times 
{t was much larger. There are sulphur and 
bitumen now found at the Dead Sea; but they 
have been there probably for tens of thousands 
of years. We are not here told that the cities 
were buried in the sea. Thatis quite improb- 
able. While there are hot springs and sulphur 
and bitumen pits about there, these are not 
evidence of any late volcanic action, of which 
no trace is discoverable. An earthquake would 
seem a more likely explanation of the destruc- 
tion of the cities. 

Instruction.—One good person, by his influ- 
enec, may save many others. For Lot's sake, 
the angels would have saved all his relatives. 
Keep in good company. Follow good leaders. 
A man is known by the company he keeps, 
whether good or bad. 

If one’s soul perishes, it is not for lack 
of instruction—at least, in this Christian 
country. Lot’s sons-in-law were warned suf- 
ficiently. They were told of the danger. So 
many now are told of the danger of going 
in bad ways, with bad company, of following 
wicked or selfish ways; but they neglect the 
warning, and thus they must perish. 

Notice the earnestness of the angels in their 
zeal to suve Lot and his family. If Chris- 
tians now showed such eagerness, they would 
do more good. Here is a lesson for teachers 
especially. 

The Lord is merciful to us, as he was to Lot. 
He is not willing that any should perish. 
He desires all to be saved. If any are not 
saved, it is against the entreaty of God, who 
says: ‘‘ Why will ye die, O house of Israel?” 

One escaping from evil influences, from a 
bad life, should get as far from it—just as 
far as possible. He should not stay in all 
the Plain. He should be in deep earnest. 
The command to Lot was: “ Escape for thy 
life.” Now, one’s eternal life is at stake. 
The utmost earnestness is called forth. 

It is better to escape to the mountains than 
to the plain when there is a flood coming. It 
is better to be a pronounced, hearty Christian 
than a half-hearted one. Better to keep as 
far as possible from sin and temptation. 

Where God tells us to go is safe. Lot would 
have been safer in the mountains, though he 
could not see it so, than in Sodom or Zoar. 

Lot is no good example tous. He had his 
easy virtnes; but he was too easy with him- 
self—too unwilling to take trouble, too anxious 
to take his comfort. It is well for the young 
to learn to endure hardness as good soliliers. 
Hard work, hard play, hard study make the 
man. They will not kill us, but do us good. 
Think of Abraham piteously pleading not to 
be compelled to go a mile or two further into 
the hills. 

God bears strangely with our follies. He 
did with Lot’s. Why is he not weary and dis- 
gusted with us’? Because he is God, and not 
man. 

Lot’s wife perished. One can’t go one way 
and look another. We must put our heart 
into our duty. He that putteth his hand to 
the plow and then looketh back is nct fit 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. He that would 
become a Christian must burn his boats be- 
hind him. The pleasures of sin must be for 
vaken. 









































News of the Week. 


Or late years many membets of both 
houses of Congress have used stamps for frank- 
ing upon which were cut fac-similes of their 
signatures. By this device a clerk could frank 
a thousand documents at very little expense 
either of time or labor. Now the Postmaster- 
General has decided that no matter can be 
franked unless it bears a genuine signature. 


...-[t is announced from Paris that the 
American objections to the Panama Canal 
have been waived and the neutralization of the 
Canal, under the guardianship of the United 
States, has been accepted. M. de Lesseps 
wishes to issue a total amount of 600,000,000 
francs in shares in Paris, London, New York, 
and Frankfort. 


..A dispatch from Panama says that the 
recent eruption of the Fuego, the largest 
valcano in Central America, was preceded by 
earthquakes of considerable violence, the 
theater of whose operations was confined to 
the country surrounding the volcano, with a 
radius of some twenty or thirty miles. 


.. It is reported that the relations between 
Russia and China are as strained as ever and 
that Russia’s attitude will render peace im- 
possible. The damage to Russian subjects by 
raiders from Kashgaria and Mongolia consti- 
tute a heavy pecuniary claim. 


..It is reported from London that England 
has finally accepted the task,refused by France, 
of drawing up a fresh not’ in regard to the 
Greek question, on a basis approved by the 
Powers, rejecting the Porte’s suggestions, 


.-Recent advices from Constantinople are 
to the effect that in Eastern Roumelia the 
Panslavists are negotiating a union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria,in the event of war 
between Greece and Turkey. 


..Mr. Dillon, member of Parliament, at 
Kildare, on the 15th inst., said that as soon as 
the Land League had enrolled three hundred 
thousand men all the arms in England would 
not be able to levy rent. 


..The total values of the exports of 
domestic breadstuffs from the United States 
during the month of July, 1880, were $30,803,- 
504; and during July, 1879, $19,558,046. 


..Two twenty-five-thousand-barrel iron 
tanks, full of oil, at Dallas City, Pa., were 
struck and fired by lightning on the afternoon 
of the 19th inst. 


.. Argentine and Buenos Ayres securities 
have recovered, owing to President Avillaneda’s 
resignation having been withdrawn. 


..-Mr. Gladstone’s health still causes his 
physicians much anxiety, and they urge him 
to take a trip by sea to Madeira. 


.---Reports from the Prussian provinces 
state that the recent floods have almost totally 
destroyed the harvest. 


.. Negotiations are in progress between the 
United States and Great Britain in regard to 
the Fortune Bay affair. 


.-The National Liberals of Germany wil) 
this week offer a programme opposed to 
Bismarck’s policy. 


.- There were forty-one deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana during the week ending 
August 7th. 


..The British loss fo front of Candahar 
was one Officer, 300 Europeans, and 700 native 
soldiers. 


..By a collision, on the 17th inst., on the 
railway near Vichy, France, nine persons were 
injured. 


.. Twenty-two of the Belfast rioters have 
been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


.. The harvest inthe West of Ireland, it is 
said, will be abundant and unusually early. 


....There is to be a new Atlantic cable 
company to America, via the Azores. 


Wal 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
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JouNsTON's FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and U nited States, 
differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con- 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef. rendering it 
not only stimulating, but ee. ti = very pala- 
table. Highly recommended by physici 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. peony bqente for 
the United States, Ropert Snormaker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Dansville Sanitarium, 


4 health resort for invalids and overworked profes 
sional men and the most restful ofall places for eare- 
worn and tired-out people needing recaperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water ; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the f MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
+ ts, tea, coffee, etc. ; 
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OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
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OCEAN EXCURSIONS. 


Oi Damisin Steamship Conpay, 


Norfolk, Semen. Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, White Sulphur Springs, 
the South and Southwest, 
from Pier 43 North River, foot of Christopher St., every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M. 
FOR 
Lewes, Delaware, and Rehoboth Beach, 
from Pier 37, foot of Beach St., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 3 P. M. 
These routes offer an excursion to Norfolk and 


return—650 miles ocean—sail occ upying but 3 ¢ days; 
and to Lewes—315 miles—one day. Steamers and 
table unexceptionable. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
Ww. H. __W H. STANFORD, Secretary. 
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New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
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NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No 90 North River. New York. 
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Devonia....Sept. 4th, 3 P.m| Ethioy 3 P.M 

These steamers do not carry catile, st pr ae ~ 7 ca. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at ced rates, 
Second Cabin, 940 Steersere @2°% 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 4 North River, ivot of Charies street, 
*Elysia, aug. 28th, 11 a.m. | Victoria....Sept. 4th. 3 P.M. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


Bowling Green. 





CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of ocol- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 
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York or Bo: ‘ou crossing the meridian of 60 at 48 lati- 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING HE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, * by Bi Ritchie. Size 


OF Ghees, BOD. .....cccccccccescccccccsascocces $2 00 
‘TaeSanee 24 Artist's Proof, 8' 

FB | mter, the ist and A. iL au 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, pve 
. ip A Artist's Proof, signed ti Ez 

Ritchie, the ay a mnenmemmenonnananinn 15 00 

EX IDENT U. 8. RANT. Size. 1 > 100 

PRES T HENRY WILSON. = ax. 100 


BX-VICE 
EX-VICE- PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
| . 12 
M. STANTON. Size, 16x20 ° 
ARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.. 
All of the above are printed on heavy, white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNE!\. 1: + ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank | ¢..:, -nter. Bound tn Cloth, 
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The “PICTUKE +..)) CF “MEN. " Bound in 
Se ME Bee” ocnasocts¥nanceabeanen 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
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should be ad iesed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P -O, Box 2787. 

t®” All com munications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
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t?™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 
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NOW FOR UTAH. 


WHEN we declared, some years ago, that 
we would not henceforth utter one con- 
demnation of Mormon polygamy without 
accompanying it with a stronger word con- 
demning the worse promiscuity of a shame- 
less New York Community, we did not 
hope that the end of the crime in our midst 
wasso near. It came, as least expected, by 
the free act of the Community itself. To 
this day that act has remained unexplained, 
until, in our present issue Dr. Mears de- 
scribes the revolution that had been taking 
plaee in its own ranks, and which has 
ended in the virtual banishment from the 
Community of its founder, J. H. Noyes. 

This is an extremely interesting story. It 
shows how impossible it is for a barbarian 
system to continue and flourish surrounded. 
by civilization. Monogamous marriage, 
taking even the coarsest view of Spencer's 
sociology, is the product of a development 
out of polygamous marriage, and that out 
of polyandrous marriage, and that out of 
bestial promiscuity. Now the system of 
the Oneida Community was an absolute 
return to a system so low that one has to 
go to troops of apes to find its analogue. 
Such a system could flourish only where 
the community that practiced it was shut 
off from all association with the civilized 
world. But this Community boldly planted 
itself in the midst of our Empire State. 
It sent its young men and young women 
out of its phallic phalanstery into our best 
colleges and seminaries. They could re- 
main there only with a constant sense of 
tingling shame, and they could only return 
to use their educated powers to overthrow 
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NOTICES the system which had disgraced them. | PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH 
> From these yo-ng men and women has AGAIN SUSPENDED. 


come the powerful party which has con- 
joined with the attacks of Christian people 
without to overthrow the curse. And Dr. 
Mears says they can be trusted to allow no 
relapse to barbarism. Mr. Noyes we can 
leavé to the laws of Canada. 

And now once more for Utah. The 
Oneida Community could change its laws; 
and Mormonism can and must have a new 
revelation. Let Christians give Mormonism 
no peace. Letthe Republican party, which 
once pronounced it a relic of barbarism, give 
it no peace till it unites with the law of the 
Jand in extinguishing its polygamy. We 
make, as American citizens, no war against 
the religious system of Mormonism. But 
we do war and shall war to the end against 
the social system of polygamous marriage, 
which is a one-sided marriage, a strict bond 
of marriage for the woman and loose bond 
for the man, 





THE RING OF THE TRUE METAL. 





GENERAL GARFIELD, in a brief speech 
which he made to his friends after his elec- 
tion as senator of the United States by the 
Republicans of the Ohio legislature, refered 
thus to his public life: 

‘Let me venture to point a single in- 
stance in regard to that work. During the 
twenty years that I have been in public life 
(almost eighteen of them in the Congress 
of the United States), I have tried to do ofie 
thing. Whether I was mistaken or other- 
wise, it has been the plan of. my_life to fol- 
low my conviction, at Whatever personal 
cost to myself. I have represented for 
many years a district in Congress whose ap 
probation I greatly desired; but, though te 
may seem a little more e otistical to say it, 


I ye n 

pt poner 15 els was Garitid’ He 
is the only man that Iam compelled to sleep 
with, to eat with, live with, and die with; and 
if I could not have his Sepieine S I should 
have bad companionship, And in this 
larger constituency which has called me to 
represent them now, I can oply do whatis 
true to myself, applying th the same rule; and 
if I should be so Ftunate as to lose the 
confidence of this larger constituency, I 
must do what every fair-minded man has 
to do—carry his political life in his hand 
and take the consequences. But I must 
follow what seems to.me the only, safe rule 
of my life; and with that much personal 
reference I leave that subject.” 

The history of General Garficld, from his 
boyhood to the inception of his public life, 
and then for the last twenty years, during 
nearly the whole of which he has been a 
member of Congress, unmistakably demon- 
strates the man of independent and strong 
convictions and honest fidelity to those 
convictions, No one ever made or can 
make such a record ag he has made with. 
out having naturally a large mind to work 
with, a firm and persistent purpose in 
action, and a profound sense of the right, 
as distinguished from the wrong, to guide 
and direct that purpose. Intellectual and 
moral fiber of the best quality must be at 
the foundation of such a record. The 
country is not and cannot be mistaken as 
to the capabilities and character of General 
Garfield. He is too well known by his 
neighbors and the people at large, and has 
acted too conspicuously in public life, and 
uniformly. been distinguished by too high a 
moral bearing, not to carry with him the 
recognized and established credentials that 
command the respect and confidence of 
mankind. 

All the efforts of partisan Democrats, 
made because General Garfield has been 
nominated for the Presidency, to shake or 
impair this position, are simply futile. 
Their campaign stories will, of course, be 
very effective in convincing Democrats who 
mean to vote for General Hancock at any 
rate that they ought not to vote for Gener- 
al Garfield; but they amount to simply 
nothing at all with Republicans. We do not 
believe that there are ten Republicans in 
the land whose votes will be affected in the 
slightest degree by these petty scandals 
with which Democrats are just now so 
much concerned. The record of General 
Garfield is too clear, too strong, too, well 
known, too thoroughly stamped with- the 
marks of personal and official integrity to 
be defaced by the mud-slingers of, an elec- 
tion campaign. Republicans have nomina- 
ted him, knoyving the man and, meaning to 
elegt, him ;,and this isjust what they are 
going to do, 
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Prorgessok Rospertson Smira’s way is 
not strewn with flowers. He is (if we 
understand the last telegraphic despatch, 
which is all we have seen) once more pro- 
hibited to teach his class at Aberdeen. 

At the meeting of the Free Church Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, by a small but suf- 
ficient majority, Professor Smith was rein- 
stated in his professorship and was repri- 
manded far the use of injudicious language. 
This reprimand he accepted in a tone that 
gave general satisfaction, and it seemed as 
if the difficulty were ended. But within a 
very few weeks after the adjournment of 
the Assembly a new volume of the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopeedia ” appeared, which stirred up again 
all the conservative elements in the 
Church. In the articles contributed 
by Professor Smith to this volume, he 
repeated his views on the late origin of the 
Pentateuch and other books of the Old 
Testament, and spoke in a way not consist- 
ent with the ordinary belief, as it seems to 
his opponents, in the inspiration of the 
Song of Solomon. One of the principal 
accusations against him, made by the Rev. 
Mr. Macauley before the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery, was that he represented Eber in 
Genesis, the ancestor of Abraham, as ‘‘a 
geographical and ethnological abstrac- 
tion,” and not a real personage. The Ed- 
inburgh Presbytery aud several others voted 
to ask the Commission of the Assembly to 
consider whether further action was re- 
quired. Professor Smith immediately ex- 
plained, in a letter which showed an excel- 
len® spirit and could not but please his 
friends, that the publication of these arti- 
cles had been delayed, unexpectedly to him, 
and that he had supposed they would ap- 
pear before the meeting of the Assembly; 
and that since the action of the Assembly 
he had declined to write anything further 
on subjects that might give offense, but 
had arranged to turn his studies into direc- 
tions that would tend to harmony within 
the Church. 

The ‘‘Commission” of the General 
Assembly is a Presbyterian institution, un- 
known in America. As the regular meet- 
ing of the General Assembly occurs but 
once in a year, provision is made by which, 
should any extraordiuary occasion arise, it 
may do impcraiive business at stated inter- 
vals. At tiree other tinics in the year the 
Assembly is called to meet, in a sort of 
committee of the whole, at which business 
can be inaugurated, but not issued to a 
conclusion. Asa general thing, but a few 
officers attend and nothing isdone. But 
on this occasion the Highlanders were roused 
and mustered in great numbers, determined 
to show that the Aberdeen professor and his 
vagaries would be no longer allowed. 
There were, we suppose, before the Com. 
mission two propositions: the one that the 
decisions of the last Assembly should 
be recognized as covering the new articles 
published since then; and the other, pro- 
posed by Sir Henry Moncreiff, that the new 
events require fresh action, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider what action 
should be taken, and that meanwhile Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith be suspended once 
more from the duties of his professorship. 
The latter motion prevailed by a vote of 
210 to 139, by which it will be seen that 
half of the members of the Assembly took 
pains to be on hand, a remarkably large at. 
tendanee. Thus the temporary truce is 
broken and there is again open war over the 
border. 

Whether Professor Smith, though sup- 
ported by a majority in the last Assembly, 
has properly forfeited his rights in the 
Church is a question that will be different- 
ly answered. according as men hold a more 
or less strict view of the proper meaning of 
subscription. Professor Smith himself 
claims to hold tothe Standards. Certainly 
the terms of subscription, if there must be 
subscription, need to be more carefully de- 
fined. We cannot see that since the ad- 
journment of the last Assembly he has been 
guilty of any new offense. The late pub- 
lication of the last volume of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia” is no fault of his. But it was not to 
be expected that the Conservative High- 


would rest.content with their de- 
sack waee with Robertson Smith as the 


author of thé “‘Scotch Sermons” and the ! 








general discussion of the question of in 
spiration,there are stirring times in store for 
Scotch Presbyterianism, which has sudden- 
ly lost its reputation for conservatism. 








OUR LADY OF KNOCK. 


‘Our Lady of Knock” is the last title of 
honor given to the Bleased Virgin. The 
delusion which gave her this new designation 
arose from the appearance on the walls of 
the parish church of the obscure village of 
Kuock, Ireland, one night, of a bright 
vision in beautiful light of the Mother of 
God, with, we believe, her husband and 
the Holy Child. According to the best 
evidence we have, there really was sucha 
vision, and we judge that it was produced 
by means of a magic lantern by some 
wicked Protestants of the neighborhood, 
But the wonder, begun, grew. Scores of 
people saw each his separate vision. One 
saw stars, another colored lights, and each 
imaginative devotee was favored with his or 
her own private apparition. The credulous 
crowds flocked from all parts. They began 
picking off the mortar, on which Our Lady 
deigned to appear, from the walls and car- 
rying bits of it to the sick, who were imme- 
diately cured. The plaster was soon pulled 
off as high as men could reach. It was 
brought to America and sold by the priests. 
Now, the water that has washed over the 
walls is gathered and bottled for the sick, 
Pilgrimages are organized from England 
and America, and soon we shall have a gen- 
uine Irish shrine as holy as La Salette, with 
its long list of miraculous cures. 


But thus far the Roman Catholic Church 
takes no responsibility for this new 
shrine, It makes no inquiry inw it and 


refuses to endorse it. For that it will 
wait till the evideuce that might be 
gathered of the origin of the miracles has 
perished, and there shall remain only the 
long line of cures and the holy repute of 
the sanctuary. Meanwhile, the process of 
preparation goes on, stirred up by the Irish 
patriotism and faith, making ready for the 
recognition that will come later. Five 
hundred pilgrims lately left Manchester, 
Enviand, for Knock, and Father O’Calla- 
ghan explained to them the relation of 
the shrine to the Church and-told them 
what to expect. At present, he told them, 
Knock was not recognized by the Church 
as a place to which she recommended her 
children to go on pilgrimages; but, ‘‘ when 
it had gone abroad that they had visited 
Knock, performed their devotions there, 
and when others had gone to Knocis and 
performed their devotions there, and when 
those devotions should have been so uni- 
versally spread abroad that they would 
speak of themselves to the Head of the 
Church, then even the Head of the Church, 
their Holy Father, the Pope, would give 
his sanction and his blessing to pilgrimages 
to Knock.” A precious way, ccrtainly, to 
create a holy place! The most ignorant 
devotees are to direct the action of the 
Church. The tail wags the head. 


Exlitorial Notes. 


Ir is the Atlanta J/ndez, a Southern Baptist 
paper, that is astonished that we should have 
hoped that the time would come when in every 
social relation Negroes would be recognized, 
without ostracism or prejudice, as having 
equal claims with proud Caucasians. If we 
pledge ourselves to do what we can to hasten 
the day, it thinks the editor of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT is bound to marry himself and all his rela- 
tives to Negroes just as fast as they are mar- 
riageable. First-class and every-way.desirable 
Negroes are not very plenty in this vicinity, 
nor white people either, for that matter, and 
one has to be careful when selecting partners 
for other people; but, if any one of the family 
of the editor referred to should find the mate 
of his or her heart, we trust that we should not 
object if that mate were colored, on the ground 
that the blood was tainted. We believe in the 
utter breaking down of the caste wall, and one 
logical result must be free intermarriage be- 
tween the races. Certainly from the South, 
where temporary and unsanctioned marriages 
have been so numerous that evidence of it 
meets the eye everywhere, we should not hear 
such silly talk asthis of The Index. 





Tus personal element in a campaign like the 
present is one to be deprecated, and we have 
avoided saying one word to impeach the char 
acter of either Hancock or English. Still it is 
evident that in Indiana the personal element 
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{s sure to enter, on account of the unpopular- 
ity of Mr. English. The fact that he has 
loaned money on mortgage, and that when the 
mortgage could not be paid he has foreclosed, 
ought not to be used to his discredit. We 
suppose that is what mortgages are for—to 
secure the man who has loaned money that he 
shall get his own. No discredit in this busi- 
ness can properly attach toa man in Mr. En- 
glish’s position, unless it can be shown that he 
has used his advantages cruelly, not giving 
reasonable opportunity to debtors to pay what 
they owe. A different case, however, is this that 
istold by the Irishman whose daughter was 
run over by the horse-car company of which 
Mr. English was president, and which is partly 
endorsed by the Irishman’s priest. According 
to the story, apparently true and vouched for, 
Mr. English put every delay and expense pos- 
sible in the way of this man’s securing dam- 
ages; and, when compelled to settle, tried to 
beat down his claims, and addressed him with 
a profane coarseness and cruelty, which we 
do not care to quote. If the story is true, not 
only is Mr. English not fit to preside over the 
Senate, and possibly over the nation, but he is 
not fit to associate with decent men. 

THERE are in the State of New York eleven 
thousand district school-meetings, at which 
women will havea right to vote on October 
12th. The right will impose the duty. The 
following are the women who will then be 
under obligation to vote: Every mother whose 
child has attended the district school eight 
weeks or more since October 12th, 1879; every 
woman with whom a motherless child lives 
which has so attended; every woman who 
owns taxable house or land in the district * 
every woman who hires taxable land, house, or 
part of taxable house in the district ; every 
woman who works land on shares; every wo- 
man who owns fifty dollars’ worth of clothing 
or furniture not required for daily use; every 
woman who owns stocks, or bonds other 
than those of the United States, or has 
money in bank or other personal property 
to the value of fifty dollars or more, if she 
is a nstive or a naturalized American citizen or 
has since Oct. 12th, 1874, declared her inten- 
tion to become such, is entitled, under Chapter 
Nine of the laws of 1880, to vote at the school- 
meeting of the district wherein she dwells: 
She is at liberty to vote for school trustees, 
district clerks, tax collector, and librarian ; to 
vote on questions of taxation andon all matters 
before that meeting. If her vote is challenged, 
she has simply to swear it in ; and, under sec- 
tion 13 of title VII of the general school laws, 
if she does so her vote must be received. It is 
not needful that women without children 
attending schcol shall have paid taxes; it is 
enough that they are liable to pay. There are 
in this state twenty-two thousand women 
teachers. Women should take their share of 
responsibility in electing and providing for 
them. 


Bisnop Coxe has reached a conclusion in his 
papersin The Churchman, with which we hearti- 
ly concur, that the forthcoming revision of our 
English Bible ‘‘ is one having no ecclesiastical 
relations wbatever.”” The Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury inaugurated it, by sug- 
gesting the work toa committee of scholars 
and to the universities. Now it is out of the 
Province of Canterbury. It belongs to the 
Committees of Revision and to the literary 
public. Yet Bishop Coxe thinks it just to 
complain that the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol invaded the territory of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church in sending Dr. 
Angus to provide, without permission of the 
American Church, for an American Committee 
of Revision. We had not supposed that this 
act was done by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, but by Dr. C. J. Ellicott, chairman of 
the British Committee of Revision. 


Mr. RowLanp Connor writes us a word of 
correction : 

“To THe Epitor oF Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“* Dear Sir :—Will you have the kindness to 
correct an error in the article entitled ‘ Mis- 
sions Not a Failure,’ in Tae INDEPENDENT of 
August 19th? In commenting upon my paper 
on ‘National Ethics’ in the Jnternati onal 
Review, through some haste or accident in 
writing, you represent me as stating that ‘no 
appreciable good and nine probable converts 
are all the fruits that can be expected at the 
average missionary stations as ‘the result of 
ten years’ work and an unknown expenditure 
of money.’ Upon rereading my paragraph 
(p. 194), you will observe that what I have said 
of some foreign missionary work, and of the 
results at one missionary station, you have ap- 
plied to al work and all stations, and, on this 
supposition, naturally accuse me of several 
gross literary crimes. As my statenent with 
regard to the one station was copied from a 
missionary’s report, 1 have no reason for sup- 
posing it tobe incorrect. Without any desire 
to discuss the main question here, being con. 
tent to ask your readers to refer to the ar- 








raigned paper, I do desire very earnestly to be 
relieved, as this correction would relieve me, 
from the imputation of great carelessness in 
writing, which, besides putting me in a false 
light before your readers, supposes that the 
editors of the International Review would ad- 
mit to that periodical a writer ‘utterly and 
totally ignorant of the subject on which he 
writes.’ 
‘* Very respectfully yours, 
**RowLanD CONNOR. 

“ Boston, August 2ist, 1880." 
Mr. Connor’s language will bear the construc- 
tion he puts upon it. He said: . 

‘‘Take the number of men and women em- 
ployed to-day in much of the foreign mission- 
ary work, which is accomplishing no appreciable 
good, and put them to work at poverty or 
crime at home—at the ten thousand economic 
problems pressing for solution, and unsolved 
only because of the lack of devoted men and 
women to undertake them—and in ten years’ 
time as much would be done, in every large 
city, at least, as at the missionary station where 
the result of ten years’ work and an unknown 
expenditure of money is given as nine probable 
converts.”’ 
We mistook his meaning, not understanding, 
in our hot indignation at his pronouncing mis- 
sions such a failure and Christianity less 
adapted to the Hindus and the Chinese than 
their own religions, that ‘‘the missionary 
station’? might be used specifically of some 
particular one which he had in mind, but which 
he did not mention (we wish he had), and not 
generically of all, as we supposed. Jt was not 
by the way, “‘some’’ foreign missionary work 
that he spoke of in the paragraph as “‘ doing no 
appreciable good,” but ‘“‘ much’’; and we were 
warranted in supposing that this applied to 
foreign missions generally, because he distinct- 
ly stated that “in those parts of the world to 
which missionaries mostly go—India, China, 
Asia Minor, Persia” —Christian missions offer 
the people a religion which is not so good for 
them as their own. 


One of the misfortunes about the custom of 
having long and full creeds for every denom- 
ination is that, when a man fiuds himself 
driven out from any denominvation for ques- 
tioning any of its little dogmas, he is left high 
and dry all by himself, with no place to go to. 
There was the case of John Miller, who was in 
hearty sympathy with the Presbyterian Church; 
but on small points about the metaphysics of 
the divine nature, that nobody knows anything 
about, he wasexpelled. And where should he 
go to? He is compelled to stand alone, be- 
cause there is no Church that believes just 
as he does. He loves the fellowship and 
sympathy of the great Church, and his 
attempts to extend that Church became 
tainted with the suspicion of schism. Here 
is this Mr. Adams, of Dunkirk, N. Y., who 
has his little vagary, we will call it, on the 
future state of the wicked; and he, too, is in- 
continently driven out, though sound enough 
on all more fundamental matters. Where is he 
to go? The Christian at Work says he ‘‘ goes 
to some other Church, where he will have con- 
currence and sympathy in his opinions.” But 
what other Church can that be? We don’t 
know. He cannot go to the Universalists; for 
they have positive beliefs of universal salvation, 
which he does not hold. He cannot go to the 
Congregationalists; for they do not welcome, 
they scarcely endure such inquirers. Their 
reputation as a refuge for dissenters is not too 
well earned. When shall we have a denomina- 
tion Christian enough to welcome a man as 
member or teacher on bis Christian character, 
that shall not say, as The Christian at Work 
tells us that the Presbyterian Church says to 
Mr. Adams: 

“Your Christian character is unimpeached; 
we respect and we love you; but the Presby- 
terian Church is not based on character only, 
nor yet on mutual love andesteem. It largely 
rests upon unity of doctrinal belief. From 
that community you separate yourself, and we 
cannot do less than give you the opportunit 
to go where your belief will harmonize wit 
your surroundings and with the fundamental 
doctrines of another Christian body.” 

“ In all this,’’ continues The Christian at Work, 
**no one is wronged.’’? The Lord Jesus Christ 
is wronged. 


Ws learn with much pleasure that an 
Archeological Society has just been formed at 
Chautauqua, having bibilical antiquities and 
investigations for its special object. It is de- 
signed by its projectors to collate and report 
upon the results of latest explorations in Bible 
lands ; to form a library and museum of maps, 
books, relics, casts, etc. illustrating this de- 
partment of research; and to provide for an 
anuual lecture or report, bringing into suc- 
cinct form the newest thought in this range of 
study. Papers in quarterlies, journals, etc. 
are to be condensed for the use of members. 
Lists of recent books, engravings, photo- 
graphs are to be made out and brought down 
to the moment. For the safe-kéeping of col- 
lections, it is proposed to erect on the Assem- 
bly grounds a fire-proof building of brick. 
Rev. J. E. Kittredge, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Geneseo, N. Y., a gentleman of 





travel in Oriental lands, has been appointed 
secretary of this Chautauqua Archeological 
Society. 


Protestant boys in the lowest classes in a 
Latin school, boys of twelve or thirteen years 
old, are not supposed generally to be quite 
qualified to choose their profession. But the 
Catholic machine takes its grist in when it is 
quite green. The Catholic Standard publishes 
an “ official’ statement of what will be re- 
quired of applicants for admission to the Pre- 
paratory Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook, desiring to study for the priesthood. 
They must be prepared (1) on the whole of the 
catechism; (2) spelling, reading, and writiug ; 
(8) English grammar and parsing; (4) arith- 
metic, through discount ; (5) geography ; (6) 
Fredet’s ‘‘ Ancient and Modern History”’ ; (7) 
Nepos in Latin; and (8) Greek grammar. Is 
itthe fact that the intellige: ce of Catholic 
boys develops so unequally, as compared with 
Protestant boys, that at this preliminary stage 
they can decide that they will be priests? We 
should hesitate to trust the decision of school- 
boys, as we know them, on so serious a ques- 
tion as their future avocation. 


Tue London Church Times tells the story of 
some Sunday-school children being taken for 
a picnic to the seaside. One of the teach- 
ers asked her scholars how they liked the sea. 
“* Very much, Miss,” replied the child. ‘* But 
where are the tinnamies?”” ‘ The tinnamies, 
my child? Whatdo you mean?” ‘‘ Why, you 
know,” the child replied again, “the tinna- 
mies that go with the sea. You know the Com- 
mandment says: ‘The sea and all the tinna- 
mies.’’’ The teacher was quite mortified to 
find that this was the way the child had been 
repeating ‘‘ The sea and all that in them is.” 
We have known American children that won- 
dered much about the contents of the mysteri- 
ous miz, ‘the sea and all that in the miz.” 
But these mistakes are nothing to the true 
story of an Inspector of Religious Knowledge 
in the Diocese of Manchester, who discovered 
achild who, in reciting the Apostles’ Creed, 
transformed “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate” 
into ‘‘ Suffered under bunch of spiders.’’ 


Tuomas 8. Baynes is editor of the Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica. At a late meeting of one 
of the Scotch Free Church Presbyteries, Dr. J. 
Kennedy was reported to have said that he had 
the best authority (that of the editor of the Mn- 
cyclopedia), for saying that the articles written 
by Prof. Robertson Smith for the Hncyclopa- 
dia,but withdrawn, were of a more pronounced 
radical character than that on the ‘Bible,’ 
which caused his prosecution. Thereupon, 
Mr. Baynes wrote to Dr. Kennedy, asking if he 
had said so. Dr. Kennedy replied that he had 
said so, though not in a public speech ; but in 
conversation with the members, ou the author- 
ity of a trustworthy person, who had so stated 
to him. Mr. Baynes replied that he had never 
said any such thing, and that, in fact, there 
were no such articles written by Robertson 
Smith and withdrawn; and he asked Dr. Ken- 
nedy to withdraw the injurious falsehood. 
This Dr. Kennedy refuses to do, implying that 
he thinks the information he received substan- 
tially accurate; whereupon Mr. Baynes finds 


himself compelled to send the correspondenee | 


to that press. Certainly, it would seem as if 
trouble enough had occurred about Professor 
Smith without the invention of what the editor 
of the Ancyclopedia Britannica declares to be a 
“pure fiction,” for the purpose of injuring 
him. 


Our attention has been drawn toa copy of 
the London Baptist of Feb. 6th, 1530, in which 
the account of John Smyth’s baptism, as pre- 
sented by the General Baptist Magazine cf 
August, 1879, is not only endorsed in full, 
but with the mention of additional particulars. 
The Rev. Jabez Stutterd is referred to as the 
minister who, at the request of the deacons at 
Crowle, “‘copied the seven or eight moth- 
eaten old leaves of the only fragment of the 
original church-book known to exist.”” The 
Baptist adds: ‘‘ At present we are unable to 
say whether the priceless fragments of the 
eriginal church-book have ‘surely passed 
away!’’’? Indeed! But we chiefly intended 
to mention here an addition to the record, as 
given in the Magazine for August, 1879, by 
means of which John Smyth is set to work. 
It runs as follows: 

“©1600.—March 2th.—John Norcett, of 
Crowle, baptized at two of ye clock in ye 
morn, in ye River Torn, by John Smythe, late 
vicar of Gainsborough.”’ 

Regarding the above, we are fortunate to be 
able to prove an alibif or John Smyth, late 
vicar of Gainsborough. His work, entitled 
‘The Character of the Beast,’’ was published 
in Amsterdam on that very day, and we insist 
that itis hardly probable that he was prowl- 
ing about the River Torn ‘‘at two of ye clock 
in ye morning.”” Moreover, there is no record 
whatever of any visit by John Smyth to En_ 
gland after he went to Holland in 1606. He died 
there in August, 1612, without ever having seen 





his native land again as far as can now be 
known. This precious document tells us that 
John Norcott is the same person who wrote a 
treatise on baptism, which two years since 
was issued by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. That 
Mr. Norcott is well known, as also his treatise 
On baptism. But we are further informed that 
“the two men, Smyth and Norcott, died in 
Holland of putrid fever at the same time, and 
both were buried in the same grave.” John 
Smyth, it is now well establisbed, died in Aug., 
1612; but John Norcott was the successor of Mr. 
John Spillsbury as pastor of a London church, 
and died at London inthe year 1675, a difference 
of sixty-three years. Great lamentation was 
made over him, and Benjamin Keach preached 
his funeral sermon to a largs and weeping 
auditory. 


.-»-Mr. Rowland Connor, whose attack on 
foreign missions we noticed last week, has in 
The Free Religious Index a series of notes on 
“Science and Religion.’”” He has been read- 
ing Mr. Mallock on “ Atheism and Repent- 
ance,’’ and finds that it ‘‘ leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth’; and we are not surprised that he 
does not like it. More interesting is his crit- 
icism of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
It is, says he, ‘‘a movement backward, and not 
a forward one.” Its affirmations of faith in 
the soul’s putting forth of its own conscious- 
ness of itself and God he calls “ supercilious- 
ness only next door to positive ignorance.” 
Because ‘‘ not founded upon the ascertained 
truths of science,’’ they are ‘‘ as purely vision- 
ary as most of the dogmatic superstitions of 
the popular religion and destined to the same 
fate.” This dispraise from the materialistic 
side agrees very well with Bishop Huntington’s 
praise from the Christian side. 


.... We hope no one will imagine, from the 
fact that we have failed to mention it lately, 
that the conscientious Philadelphia Ledger has 
ceased to publish those beautiful poetical 
obituary verses which it has made its special- 
ty. On two successive days last week it pro- 
duced the following exquisite lines: 

“In my lonely, quiet chamber 
There's an empty little crib, 
With a print upon the pillow 
Of our darling’s shining head.” 
A less truthful poet would have either put 
bed to rhyme with “head,” or bib to rhyme 
with ‘‘crib.”” But no immoral canons of 
assonance can make the good Ledger tell a lie. 
It was not a bed, and it was not a bib, and the 
rhyme must go. 


..--In view of the fearful immorality prac- 
ticed in India, and especially among the edu- 
cated natives, who have lost faith in their 
own religion, the Brahmo Somaj has what it 
calls the ‘‘ Puritan Brahmo Club,’’ of more 
than a thousand members, whose vows are: 

‘**1, I will abstain entirely from liquor. 

“2. I will shun the company of women of 
loose character. 

«3. I will not countenance or encourage flirt- 
ation. 

‘*4. I will treat as an excommunicated out- 
cast every man guilty of systematic fornication 
or adultery.”’ 

This is the Society which some hyper-Christian 
writers are attacking, as getting up a new 
idolatry. We do not believe a word of it. 


...-A Lutheran correspondent and one or 
two Lutheran newspapers which hold relations 
to the Lutheran Synod wish us to state that 
the Synod Lutherans detest the ‘Galesburg 
Rule ”’ of ‘‘ Lutheran altars for Lutheran com- 
municants only’ and the ukase against 
“union funerals.’?’ We knew it, and charged 
this Hardshell doctrine on the followers of the 
Council only. Our readers understand, we 
hope, that there are two large bodies of Lu- 
therans (besides smaller ones) in this country, 
of whom the Evangelicals are connected with 
the General Synod and the Schismatics with 
the General Council, two distinct bodies, 


....Joseph Cook, at Chautauqua, has been 
talking about spiritualism, and he talks very 
freely about Dr. Prime and The Observer, 
which and who call him a spiritualist, when he 
is just as much of a spiritualist as a horse 
chestnut isachestnut horse. But it is pecu- 
liar that the most unreasoning and unreason- 
able of our Old School contemporaries, the 
one that thinks it upholdsthe Bible alone, 
should be so much against Joseph Cook, when 
the Bible is so full of accounts of spiritual and 
demoniacal possessions and recognizes inter- 
course with spirits by punishing those that 
deal with them. 


...-The South Carolina census, we can tell 
Gen. F. A. Walker, will have to be taken again. 
The increase is really incredible, especially in 
farming counties, which have maintained a 
steady population for forty years before 1870, 
which have no railroads and no immigration. 
That Kershaw County could have increased 
80 per cent. in ten years is beyond belief, or 
Greenville 60 per cent., or Marlboro 70, and 
the whole state 40 percent. We charge that 
there has been deliberate falsification of the 
eensus far political purposes, and we demand 
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that Superintendent 
returns. 


It is in reply to The Interior that The Liv- 
‘ing Church says: “Ah! ‘the simplicity of the 
Gospel’ is nothing compared to the simplicity 
‘of many who believe it.” The Interior may be 
harmless ; but it is not simple. “Schism,” 
ways The Living Church, is asin ; as much asin 
In our day as it was in St. Paul’s day. Beinga 
sin, schism is not justifiable in any case or in 
any circumstances whatever, never has been, 
and never will be.’’ Will it please tell us 
what is the duty of the Episcopal Church; just 
how its members and then, also, how mem- 
bers of other Christian churches can purge 
themselves of this heinous sin? 


Walker test these 


...“* What a blessing it is for us to remem- 
ber,” says The Catholic Telegraph, ‘‘ while here- 
ties and schismatics are tesring the Bible to 
tatters, that Holy Church existed before the 
Bible was written; that it would still have been 
the Church had the Bible perished.”’ That 
operation of tearing the Bible to tatters we 
have not observed among the Protestant Chris- 
tians with whom we have to do. Butit is a 
truth that deserves to be remembered that 
“Holy Church existed before the Bible was 
written,’’ though we fear it would not have ex- 
isted very long without it. 


«+The Catholic Review, with sublime au- 
dacity and disregard of what its own Church 
has done in the way of increasing infidelity, 
says: 

* Methodiem has substituted cant for piety ; 
and the }:morous pointe which Bob Inger-oli 
makes tell against Methodism, not against 
Christianity. Men like him are numerous 
among us. They are infidels, not because 
they have read Voltaire, or Rousseau, or Tom 
Paine ; but because Protestantism, particularly 
as Methodism and Presbyterianism presents 
it, has been presented to them as Cbris- 
tlanity.”” 

...“* Never you mind Kate Dodson,” said 
Renator Beck, of Kentucky, to Senator 
Blaine. ‘‘ There is no danger that she will be 
removed.” But now the old colored attendant 
of the ladies’ retiring room at the Senate has 
had to go. She was the wife of a colored 
soldier, who died of exposure, and was herself 
crippled by being thrown out of a car by two 
stout Virginians, who thought it an indignity 
to ride with her. : 


.... There ought to be in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church a provision like ‘“‘the most fa- 
vored nation’’ clause in national treaties. 
The Holy See, in answer toa petition of the 
English bishops, has granted a dispensation 
allowing throughout Evgland the use of but- 
ter, cheese, and milk at collations on all fast 
days except Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, 
Now let bishops of other countries send in 
their applications. 


...-In his defense, at Chautauqua, the oth- 
er day, of the teachings of Plymouth Rock, or 
the consistent Calvinism of New England, 
Rev. Joseph Cook began with these striking 
words: 

‘Plymouth Rock is a plece of granite broken 
off the Alps at Geneva. Who wrenched the 
fragment from the mountain? A man much 
detested in some quarters and much misun- 
derstood—John Calvin.”’ 

...-After reading Dr. Baldwin’s article, in 
Tue INDEPENDENT this week, our readers will 
feel a pity for our commissioners sent to China 
to negotiate a new treaty. Really, it seems 
strange that the commission should have been 
sent to China, instead of London, when the 
entire Chinese immigration which it is desired 
to check comes from the British port of Hong 
Kong. 

..«-A Negro’s blood has been avenged at 
the South; but it was a Democratic Negro’s. 
It is the first cace we have heard of that the 
man who killed a Negro was immediately 
‘riddled with shots”? That is something. 
In time Republican Negro lives will be worth 
protecting. 


...-One of our exchanges suggests the 
organization of a Happy Marriage Insurance 
Company. To be sure. Only what lover, with 
the sweet girl by his side, could think of throw- 
ing away a penny on the remote chance of an 
anhappy wedded life? 

..--Mr. Spurgeon has at last reached the 
topmost round of the ladder of earthly fame. 
The London atreets are placarded with bills 
announcing that his figure is now added to 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition. 


....Joseph Cook, in the interest of temper- 
ance, says the latest news from the St. Botolph 
Club, of Boston, is that Edward Everett Hale 
has made his last bow to the whole brilliant 
group and ceased to be a member. 


....We are glad towelcome Mr. Edward 
Kimball as a correspondent. Such graphic 
sketches of what might be called pastoral work 
are very acceptable and useful. 


..-The resignation of Professor Theodore 
T. Hopkins, of the Congregational Seminary in 
Chicago, is not yet explained. Why has The 
Advance nothing to say? 








Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS. 





CROWDED WITH SumMeR VisiTORS.—THE Sra- 
son UnvsuaL_y SuccessFuL.—ReEcent Im- 
PROVEMEDTS, ETC., ETC. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 
August 20th, 1880. 

Tue hotels and boarding-houses are filled 
seemingly to their utmost capacity, and how 
the constantly-arriving gueste are accommo- 
dated is a mystery even to the landlords. Itis 
estimated that there are 3,000 people in town 
this week. The benefit to persons who live 
constantly by the seashore is very marked in 
this region, and many invalids, who come here 
suffering from rheumatism, find this even, dry 
atmosphere and the natural sulphur baths to 
help their condition very materially. 

From Utica the rise is constant unti), upon 
reaching Richfield, an altitude of some 1,500 feet 
is attained, and you are in the midst of a heau- 
tiful rolling country, with twoof New York 
State’s famous lakes in the immediate vicinity. 
The principal hotels are the Spring House and 
the American, and other accommodations are 
to be had at numerous large boarding-houses 
and cottaces, which are all loeated within a 
square or two of the above-named hotels. 


THE SPRING HOUSE 


{a situated in the center of the town and is 
under the proprietorship of Mr. T. R. Proetor, 
who is 60 well known from his connection with 
the Baggs and Butterfield houses, of Utica. 
This house is built of wood, painted a serupu- 
lous white, has green blinds, and presents a 
very cozy and refreshing appearance; partic- 
ularly refreshing when one has been within 
the confines of a city like New York Guring 
the sultry days of this and last month. Here 
on the piazza of the Spring House the ther- 
mometer struccles up to eighty some daye at 
noon-time, and thinks it bas done a tremen- 
dons day's work; and the old settlers complain 
of the heat, as though it was something terrific 
and unprecedented. In the evenings the 
guests inhabit the large parlors and sitting- 
rooms, with closed windows; while at night 
a double blanket is considered a very comfort- 
able addition to the bed covers, Such is the 
weather at Richfield. 

The arrivals at the Spring House during the 
past month have been greater than ever be- 
fore. Still Mr. Proctor manages to take care 
of all who come, and in the most efficient 
manner. Many people have to lodge ont in 
the cottages, which are all contiguous to the 
hotel and under its management: but the 
apartments are so comfortable that, for the 
enke of the table, people are duly satisfied. 
Nearly all the supplies are brought from the 
hotel farm. at no very great distance; and, 
consequently, summer fruits and vegetables 
are on the toble early and late. 

There is an entire absence of shoddyism 
andthe intercourse between guests is unre 
strained and cordial. 

On looking over the register to-day. the fol- 
Jowiny prominent names were found: Hon. 
John F. Devlin; Gen and Mrs. Di Cesnola; 
Col. J. H. Reed: Jno. P. Hall and wife; Henry 
Atlsey and family; Gov. and Mrs. Van Zandt; 
(has. Fargo: D. R. Garrison and familv: Col. 
Geo. H. Baker and family; Lieut. McKenzie, 
U.& N.: Col Houston Church: Admiral Geo. 
H. Scott: Admiral Rowen, U. 8. N.: Baltazzi 
Fffendi, Turkish Legation: Com. Nicholson, 
U. 8. N., and wife: F. E. Church, the artist; 
F. De Sota, Spanish Legation; A. B. Wood, 
the author: and others, many of whom will 
remain until] the house closes, October Ist. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE. 


which is situated directly opposite, will also re- 
main open this season until the Ist of October; 
and Mr. Murray, of this house. informed vour 
oeorrespondent that his applications for rooms 
for Sertember ts verv good, and are received 
generally from neople who are returning from 
other resorts. It is decidedly the pleasantest 
month to spend in this region, and people 
should not be in too much of a hurry to get 
away from the beauties of an ever-changing 
foliage. 

There are a Jarce number of young neonle at 
the American this season. who make the house 
verv lively. Several hons have heen given in 
the large dining-hall, that have proved quite 
brilliant affsirs, and which were very well 
attended by quests of the neighboring houses. 
The management are first and foremost in all 
amusements where the young people are con- 
cerned: and, as the house is a very attractive 
one and the accommodations superior in every 
way, it is a very pleasart summer-home for 
many viciters from New York and other large 
cities. In consequence of the scarcity of water, 
which had to be drawn from a distance, the 
American House is not supplied with baths 
and closets: but the resent construction of the 
reservoir and water-works in the vicinity will 
supply the house upon every floor, and it fs 
the intention of the proprietors to put in a 
number of baths. forthe creater convenience 
of guests. Then the American will lack noth- 
ing in the wav of accommodations. for the honse 
is kept as well as any in the country and enter- 
tains some of the very best farrilies during the 
summer. The hotel register contains now the 
names of Mr. and Mrs Jacob Lorillard, Miss 
Lorillard. Masters Worillard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Vanderbilt. Jr., and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Davis, Judge and Mrs. W. H. Leon- 
ard, Judge and Mrs. Henry L. Clinton, Hon. 
Chas. Gilpin (ex-Mavor of Philadelphia), Chas. 
Guider and family, Jno. A, Dugan and family, 
Mrs. Doctor Wilson and daughters, Hamil- 
ton Hopren and family, Thos. Boese and 
family, S B. Musgrave and family, Hon. 
Vicker Ten Eycke and family, Manuel 
Marquez Sterling and family, FE. R. Mar- 
tinez Ybor and family, Juan Coniell and 
family (Cuba), Mrs. Perez de la Riva, 8. P. 
Moliner, Mrs. D. J. Costa and family; and 
Geo. A. Thorn and family. 





Cottage life is very pleasant, and those who 
desire to be alittle removed from the some- 
what gayer life of the hotels have very many 
residences to choose from. The Cary Cottage 
is among the best. It is kept in a neat, home- 
like way, the table being well supplied and 
the surroundings very pleasant. The house is 
within a few steps of the sulphur baths, and 
the guests enjoy the same privileges that 
are accorded to all visitors in regard to 
the baths. The terms for board are, of 
course, much lower than that of the hotels. 

The Central House, located a few blocks 
from the depot, is another desirable abiding 
place. The rooms are large and comfortably 
furnished and the attendance more like that 
of ahote]. At this and the Cary Cottage a 
number of the Spring House guests are lodged, 
and consequently it is within a stone’s throw 
of the latter hotel. One of the most de'ight- 
ful trips from Richfield ison the Tally Ho! 
a handsome coach, drawn by six horses, to the 
borders of charming Otsego Lake, where the 
quaint little steamer “ Natty Bumppo”’ con- 
veys you on a sheet of water of most peculiar 
green to the historical village of Cooperstown, 
where, after dining at the Cooper House, or 
Hotel Fennimore, the tourist has ample time 
to visit places of interest in the vicinity and 
return by afternoon boat, arriving at Richfield 
about 7 o’clock. W. B. 


ee 
TRIPS FOR THE TOURIST. 

THe trains of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company have been leaving Albany 
filled with people who are traveling in the :ji- 
rection of Saratoga, Lake George, and the 
Adirondacks, and, whatever lack of visitors 
these places may have had earlier inthe sea- 
son, they are certainly well patronized now. 
A most delightful trip is from Albany to 
Cooperstown, over this road, and from thenee 
down Otsego Lake to Richfield Springs and re- 
turn. The Cooper House, at Cooperstown. is 
a most delightful place at which to break the 
journey, and we are much mistaken if the stay 
is not prolonged, so extremely pleasant are 
the surroundings. The house is a large wood- 
en structure, with broad halls and deeply- 
shaded piazzas, in the midst of a grove of 
trees and well-kept lawns. The table d’héte is 
famous with tourists who pass en route to the 
Springs. 

The trip through the Thousand Islands is a 
most popular one for September, and the 
ecenery along the line of the Utica and Black 
River Rood is very romantic and interesting. 
Trenton Falls may be visited on the way from 
Utica, and arrangements are made so that 
travelers may leave New York City in a palace 
ear and vo through to Clayton without change. 
This is the favorite route to Canada, and is 
full of interest throughout the entire distance. 
Close connections are made at Utiea with the 
New York Centra! and Hudson River Railroad. 





INGERSOLL'S READY-MIXED RUBBEK PAINT. - 
We adviee all desiring to paint to rend and 
have sent free their descriptive book, entitled 
‘*Every One His Own Painter,” with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 162 South Street, New York Citv. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly reeist the action of the salt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paints inuse. They bave been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use any other 
kind of paint. Freight paid onten gallons and 
over to any part of the United States. Be 
sure to send for their Book on Painting, as 
you will find it very instructive. 





Tue attention of farmers and shippers is 
called to the advertisement of Ballard, Branch 
& Co., of 112 Broad Strect, this city. This 
firm especially desires poultry, large consign- 
ments of which they are able to handle. Farm- 
ers who wish to sell poultry shovld write at 
once to this well-known house. Besiiles the 
specialty which is made of poultry, large lots 
of butter, eges, fruit, hops, ete. are also 
handled, a full description of which is in the 
price-list, which is mailed free. 





Tue New England Conservatory, at Music 
Hall, Boston. is known not simply in New 
England, but throughout the United States; 
and the director, Prof. E. Tourjée, is known 
in Europe, as well as America. A finished 
musical education may be obtained at this 
celebrated institution, and the terms for 
tuition are as reasonable as could well be 
asked. Pamphlet, containing full information, 
will be sent free to our subscribers. 





Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No money asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
a Jones of Binghamton, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


—— EE — — —— 

Our readers are well acquainted with the 
old New York house of Benkard, Hutton & 
Co. Chas. G. Landon & Co. are the successors 
of this firm, and the place of business is the 
same, 421 Broome Street. A splendid stock 
of Lupin’s celebrated fabrics, in cashmeres, 
merinos, and fancy yoods, is now being dis- 
posed of. 


SE 

Tae Select Family Boarding School for 
Young Ladies at Auburn, N. Y., advertised 
in our educational columns, has features of 
special interest to parents educating daughters 
away from home. 





INFORMATION regar(ling Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Texas County and City Bonds may 
be obtained of J. Alden Gaylord, of 33 Wall &t., 
this city, whére these bonds are bought and 
sold. 


Sres. Pens are the gage of civilization the 
world over. Esterbrook’s are found in the 
costliest mansion and lowliest log cabin. 


Easz shoes, of — uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


WHE® you visit or leave Rew York City, save Bag- 
to 
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GOOD HOTELS. 

HorTet accommodations for travelers are of 

the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country cn business, or tc 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch, or other summer 
resorts. ‘‘ Just where to go”’ is what every 
man wants to know when heleaveshome. The 
Grand Union fAlotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot, New York City, is a very popular 
resort, because the attendance there is prompt 
and satisfactory. The charges are reasonable 
and the menage complete. Try it. Families 
ean live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class 
Hotel in the city. Be careful to see that Grand 
Union Hotel is on the sigu where you enter. 

_——— nen 


PAPER WARE. 

Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a rceudy sale, 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articlesin this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and —— and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 





. 
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EVERYWHERE SovuGHT FOR —SuMMER RE- 
sorts.—Messre. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


A LITTLE book, entitled ‘‘ The Life of Gen- 
eral Hancock,’’ has been issued by the pub- 
lishing house of Barclay & Co., of No. 21 
North 7th Street, Philad., Pa., which retails 
everywhere for fifteen cents. Agents should 
order at once. 





INDIGESTION, DysSPEPsia, bervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
‘he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweLL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


NO GOOD PREACHING. 

No man can do a good job of work, p-~ach 
a good sermon, try a lawsuit well, doc.or a 
patient, or write a good article when he feels 
miserable and dull, with sluggish brain and 
unsteady nerves; and pone should make the 
attempt in such a condition, when it can be so 
easily and cheaply removed by a little Hop 
Bitters, See other column.—Albany Times. 

——E ee ——— — 





Laptes even send frem Paris for ‘‘ Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl,’’ the world-renowned harm- 
less and beautifying cosmetic, which frees the 
face from all roughness and adds a healthful 
bloom. 


“ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


LeBOSQUET ATING 


BROS. 
APPARATUS. 




















STEAM 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 


Perfect Lawn Chair for Country and Scashore, 
Steamers, Camps, ete. Closing te two inches thick. 
Acents wanted. $2each. NEW YORK AND BOSTO 
ME'G CO., No. 204 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the systein. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 
KiDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 





. Bey 
willadd one more to the Seale. 
and health willonce moregliadden your heart. 
Why Suffer loager from the torment of an Aching back? 
“Vhy bear such distress from Constipaiion and Piles? 
Erpyery-Wort w'll cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and Le satisfied. 


It ts a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Drug: a will get & 
et — pA Pa Price’ $1.00. ead 
WELLS, RICHABDSCN & CO., Proprietors, 
1O coin cena post paid.) 
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For New Terms for 





e, Expressage. lage Hire, and s at 
Gitana Ue on Hotel, nearly op te Grand Ren 
tral Depot. el rooms r educed to $1 Ck a 
ward per day. aq =e & 

best. Horse Cars, 
to all Depots. 


1880 see page 23. 
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Financial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN ON THE 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE publish this week Secretary Sher- 
man’s admirable letter to the American 
Bankers’ Association, read at its meeting 
in Saratcga. Sccretary Sherman speaks 
on this subject of national banks, and 
their connection with the General Govern- 
ment, with an authority such as no other 
man could have, and we commend the 
story he tells to the attention of our 
readers: 

OFFICE OF TUE SECRETARY, 
Wasnineton, August Yth, 1880. 


Trrastry DePaRTMPNT, 
Mn. Grorer MARSLAND, Corresponding 
Svereta:y American Bank 18 Assoctxtion, 
Saratoga, N. Y.: 

Sir:—In complying with your request 
that, if I could not attend in person the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Saratoga, | would contribute 
a paper on some financial topic within the 
scope of your discussion, I have deemed it 
most appropriate to state the actual con- 
nection of the national banks with the 
Gencral Government, especially in the re- 
funding and resumption operations. 

In the early transactions of the Govern 
ment gold and silver only were recognized 
as lawful money; but, for convenience, a 
practice soon arose of receiving for public 
dues notes of specie paying banks, organ- 
ized under state laws, and this practice was 
recognized and approved by law in 1816. 
So long as the bank-notes were redeemed at 
sight in specie no mischief resulted; but, as 
their redeemability depended upon the 
solvency of the banks of issue, the Treasury 
at times found itself embarrassed and the 
public credit injured by the possession of 
notes which had become depreciated or 
worthless by the sudden collapse of the is- 
suing bank, so that the notes received at 
par could no longer be used without loss for 
disbursement. So great had this evil be- 
come that in July, 1836, the receipt by the 
Treasury of any money except coin or 
Treasury notes was prohibited by an execu- 
tive order. When Congress met, in the 
December following, an acrimonious debate 
on the currency ensued. Mr. Calhoun sus- 
tained the action of the administration, and, 
in giving his ressons therefor, said he 
believed the state of the currency was al- 
most incurably bad, so that it was doubtful 
whether the highest skill and wisdom could 
restore it to soundness, and it was destined 
at no distant day to undergo an entire 
revolution. An explosion he considered 
inevitable, and so much the greater the 
longer it should bedelayed. The explosion 
referred to came within a year, and the 
policy of the administration in refusing all 
bank-notes was vindicated. Benton said 
the best vindication of the order was that 
it stopped the receipt into the Treasury of 
$10,000,000 of worthless notes. As it was, 
however, thousands of dollars received by 
the Treasury before 1836 now lie in its 
vaults worthless, forming onc of those un- 
available items which in a bank would be 
charged to profit and loss, but which in the 
Treasury, for want of legislation, can only 
remain an item in the cash, where it new is 
a nuisance to book-keepers and a perennial 
subject of congressional investigation. 

Not less unfortunate was the policy of 
depositing public funds in state banks. 
The early financial reports of the Treasury 
abound in lamentations over the embarrass- 
ments and losses to which the Government 
was continually subjected by sucha policy; 
and the books of the Treasury confirm the 
oft-repeated story of embezzlement and 
defalcation. So embarressed was the Gov- 
ernment by the failure of the banks during 
the evil days of 1837 that all public officers 
receiving public moneys were, in effect, by 
an executive order, directed to hold the 
same in their own possession until paid 
out by Treasury drafts in favor of public 
creditors. This was the germ of a move 
ment which, developing rapidly, was fully 
established in 1846 as the Sub-Treasury 
system; and the country was grateful that, 
at last, a plan had been devised by which 
the financial transactions of the Govern- 
ment could be conducted independently of 
the banks. The wisdom of that measure is 
aot to-day questioned by any one. 





From 1846 to 1861 the Government 
used specie only in public transactions, 
and held and disbursed its funds only by 
and through its own officers; and for the 
comparatively small transactions ef that 
period the system was satisfactory and suf- 
ficient. But with the War of the Rebellion 
came the necessity of making great loans 
and of disbusing immense sums of money, 
and by the Act of February 25th, 1863, the 
present system of national banks was es- 
tablished, partly as an aid to the Govern- 
ment in its great enterprise. Mindful of 
the difficulties theretofore experienced in 
dealing with state banks, Congress 
aimed in the new system to secure, as far 
as the Government was concerned, first, a 
uniform national currency, amply secured 
to the holders; and this was effected by re- 
quiring a deposit with the Government, by 
the bank of issue, of a more than equal 
amount of United States bonds, and by 
giving the Government the first lien upon 
the entire assets of the bank. Second, 
to secure the deposits of the public 
moneys made in the banks, by requir- 
ing ample security therefor. It is 
hardly necessary to recount the eminent 
success of the system in these particu- 
lars. In no case has the value of national 
bank-notes fallen below the value of the 
United States notes in which they are re- 
deemable; and so long as the latter are re- 
deemed in coin the holders of national 
bank currency are certain that their money 
will neither depreciate nor vanish while in 
their hands. 

The present generation can hardly real- 
ize the importance of this stability of value, 
which has become to be, as a matter of 
course, accepted. But how was it with the 
issues of state banks? Not only did the 
value of such notes fluctuate according to 
the standing of the respective banks by 
which they issued, but in accordance with 
the location of the banks at which they 
were redeemable. Before me is a state- 
ment showing the prices of notes of specie- 
paying banks in Philadelphia at certain 
periods in 1837. Notes issued by banks in 
the New England States were at a discount 
of 1 to 14 per cent. Those of Georgia were 
ata discount of 3 per cent. in January of 
that year; at 12 per cent. in July. The 
notes of Michigan banks varied at the dif- 
ferent periods in that yearfrom 2% to 15 
per cent. For the banks of every state 
there was a different rate at the several 
periods, and the country merchant who 
had bills to mect in that city could not tell 
before he left home how much money 
would be required for the purpose. Nor 
could the mechanic, paid in such currency, 
calculate in advance the ‘‘shave” on his 
wages to which he would be subject. The 
establishment of a national bank currency 
has removed all these fluctuations; and not 
only the business man and the mechanic, 
but the Government, can receive and pay 
out at par, at any period of the year, in any 
part of the Union, the notes of national 
banks, without suffering loss from their 
change in vajue. The value of such a stable 
currency can hardly be estimated or appre- 
ciated. 

Again, every country should have not 
only a sound and uniform currency; but 
should have of it such an amount as its 
business may require. To secure this, the 
original banking act has been so amended 
as to remove all legal restrictions as to the 
limit of notes issued. The only limit of 
their issue now is the demand for them. 
With the depression resulting from the 
panic of 1873, the circulation of national 
bank-notes decréased from $355,448,578 in 
1875 to 316,396,840 in 1877, whent reached 
its minimum, and with the return of pros- 
perity has already inci eased to $344, 150,313. 
With such elasticity there can hardly be, 
for any considerable period in this country, 
either an inflation or a stringency in the 
circulating medium, and the relief in such 
cases is fortunately afforded without any 
special act on the part of the Government, 
except to issue and redeem the notes and to 
hold the necessary security for their re- 
demption. It would seem, therefore, that 
not only has the original purpose of the act 
been met in giving to the country a uniform 
and sound currency, but by supplemental 
legislation this currency is made to adapt 
itself in amount to the actual needs of the 
country, without the aid of additional 








legislation or interference by the Executive 
Department. 

The second purpose to be secured was 
additional facilities for the receipt, safe 
keeping, and disbursement of the public 
money. Under authority of the original 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury has from 
time to time selected certain of the national 
banks for this purpose, requiring of each 
bank, as security, deposits of United States 
bonds at least equal to the moneys which 
the Government would probably have in it 
at any time. In such banks there have been 
received the collections of revenue officers 
and the funds of disbursing officers. Of 
the former there has been deposited to the 
80th of June last the sum of $4,349,903,- 
831.50, and of the latter an estimated amount 
of $800,000,000. These amounts have been 
paid out or transferred to where needed, 
generally without expense to the Govern- 
ment, and, excepting in a few cases of com- 
paratively small amounts, without loss. 
Not a dollar of these moneys has been lost 
since 1866. The amount of labor and expense 
saved to the Government through these 
agencies cannot be computed, but must be 
very large. Of the amount stated as de- 
posited, $792,464,905.89 arose from the sale 
of bonds on account of refunding and re- 
sumption operations. And here let me 
state that, without the aid of the national 
banks, the unprecedented refunding opera- 
tions of last year would have been almost, 
if not quite, impossible. Even in the ear- 
lier refunding operations, when bonds were 
sold by contract, the contracting parties 
found it convenient to employ national 
bank depository as a fiscal agent. But for 
these depositories the money paid for bonds 
sold would necessarily have been placed in 
the Sub-Treasury vaults, to await the ma- 
turity of the bonds called under the three 
months’ notice required by law. At 
the close of April, 1879, there had been 
sold through subscription in the several de. 
pository banks for which the Government 
held the certificates of the bank, secured by 
United States bonds as collateral, the 
amount of $389,944,295.62. But for de- 
pository banks this »mount would necessari- 
ly have been turned at once into the Treas- 
ury, to be paid out only as bonds called and 
matured and were presented for payment. 
In that case more than half the paper cir- 
culation of the country would have been 
lying idle at one time in the public vaults, 
to the destruction of every business interest 
inthe country. But, through the agency 
of the banks, this disaster was averted; for 
within the time required the called bonds 
were gathered up by the banks and turned 
in for credit, thus accomplishing the re- 
funding of the debt, by which an annual 
saving in interest has been effected of $19,- 
907,607, without withdrawing currency 
from circulation, excepting for the small 
balances which were adjusted at the Sub- 
Treasuries. The banks have also at all 
times and in various ways strengthened the 
hands of the Government in its efforts to 
bring about specie payments, though in the 
accomplishment of that purpose they have 
been obliged to charge to profit and loss, 
on account of shrinkage in premium on the 
bonds deposited by them for their circulation 
and deposits, an amount of about $10,000,- 
000 within the past three years. I do not 
presume that the assistance which the banks 
have thus rendered the Government, and 
indirectly the people, has been given with- 
out material returns to the banks, in some 


form. 
Capital is placed in banking, as in other 


schemes, that the owners may make a profit 
therefrom ; and, whatever form bankin'g may 
take, the capital will be invested only for 
that purpose. Whether the franchises 
granted national banks are exceptionally 
valuable or whether further restrictions of 
their powers is desirable I don’t care to 
discuss at present. I only wish to call at- 
tention to the value such banks have been 
to the Government, in comparison with that 
of the banks organized under state law. 
Nor do I desire, even by implication, to 
express a preference for depository banks, 
as against the Sub-Treasury system. 

The records of the Treasury Department 
show that in 1873 many sound banks were 
temporarily embarrassed for currency, and 
that the Government for a brief period 
was compelled to rely en'irely upon the 
accumulations of the Sub-Treasury for dis- 


bursements. From the vaults of those 
offices money flowed into the channels of 
business, not only saving the credit of the 
country, but relieving the financial distress 
then so keenly felt. But, so long as banks 
are a necessity to the people, there is no 
reason why they should not be so organized 
that, when needed, they may also help the 
Government; and under our existing laws, 
with the accumulations of actual money in 
the Sub-Treasury sufficient to bridge over 
any probable stringency in the money 
market, supplemented by depository banks, 
controlled by the Government, to aid in 
great transactions requiring banking facili- 
ties, the country can feel assured that it has 
a system capable cf meeting all probable 
demands—a system which is attracting the 
attention of other nations and which should 
not be abandoned unless a better one can be 
devised to take its place. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun SHERMAN, 





LISTS OF SHAREHOLDERS IN 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue legislature of Vermont in 1865 en- 
acted a law for the taxation of bank shares, 
declaring in its first section that the cashiers 
of all banks, state and national, shall 
“transmit to the clerks of the several 
towns in this state in which any stock or 
shareholders of such banking association 
shall reside a true list of the names of such 
stock or shareholders on the books of such 
banking association, together with the 
amount of money actually paid in on each 
share on the first day of April in each year 
hereafter, on or before the fifteenth day 
of April in each year.” The fifth section 
of the law provided that, ‘if any cashier 
shall neglect or refuse to make returns to 
any town inthis state, as provided in this 
act, he shall forfeit and pay to the treasurer 
of such town, for the benefit of such town, 
the sum of $500, to be recovered by an 
action on the case, in the name of such 
treasurer, founded on this statute.” 

In 1870 an action was brought, under 
this act, by Mr. Dowley, as the treasurer of 
the town of Brattleboro’, against Mr. Waite, 
who was the cashier of The First National 
Bank of that town, to recover the penalty 
for his omission in 1866 and 1867 to make 
the returns as prescribed in the first section 
of the act. A verdict was directed by the 
court in favor of Dowley, and this judg- 
ment was subsequently affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the state. The case was 
then carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in Waite v. Dowley, 4 
Otto, 527, this Court affirmed the judgment. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said: 

‘‘ The single question raised by the record 
is whether the statute of the state is void 
which requires the cashier of each national 
bank within the state, and the cashiers of 
all other banks, to transmit to the clerks of 
the several towns in the state in which any 
stock or shareholder of such banking as- 
sociation shall reside a true list of the 
names of such stock or shareholders, with 
the number of sbares standing against the 
name of such stock or shareholder on the 
books of such banking association, together 
with the amount of money actually paid in 
on such share on the first day of April.” 

Answering this question in the negative, 
and responding to the objective that, the 
national banks being organized and exist- 
ing under the authority of Congress, they 
could not be regulated or controlled by 
state statutes, Mr. Justice Miller further 
said: 

‘‘We have more than once held in this 
Court that the national banks organized 
under the acts of Congress are subject to 
state legislation except where such legisla- 
tion is in conflict with some act of Congress, 
or where it tends to impair or destroy the 
utility of such banks as agents or instru- 
mentalities of the United States, or inter- 
feres with the purposes of their creation. 
This doctrine was clearly and distinctly 
announced in National Bank v. Common- 
wealth, 9 Wall. 353; and that case has been 
often referred to since, with approval, in 
this Court.” 

The fact that the fortieth section of the 
Act of June 3rd, 1864, providing for the 
organization of national banks, requires 
each bank to have the names of its stock- 
holders and the number of shares held by 
each posted up in some place in its business 
office was held to be not at all inconsistent 
with the lists of shareholders and their 





shares as provided for by the statute of 
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Vermont. The object of Congress was to 
give the general public a knowledge of the 
corporators of the bank, as a means of judg- 
ing in regard to the character and safety of 
the bank. The object of the Vermont 
statute, on the other hand, was to secure 
the needed information ‘‘ for the purposes 
of taxation by the state, as conceded to it 
by the act of Congress itself. Some legis- 
Jation of Vermont was, therefore, necessary 
to the rightful powers of the state, and, so 
far as it required this list, was not in con- 
flict with any provision in the act of Con- 


gress,” 
a 


BANE SHARES AND DEBT DEDUC- 
TIONS. 


Tue Revised Statutes of New York pro- 
vide that the assessors in each town or 
ward shall place, in the fourtb column of 
their assessment roll, ‘‘ the full value of all 
the taxable personal property owned by” 
the person whose name is given in thie first 
column, ‘‘after deducting the just debts 
owing by him.”—(See Edmonds’s Stat. at 
Large, Vol. I, p. 863.) As to these ‘just 
debts,” each person is entitled to testify 
under oath before the assessors 

On the 23d of April, 1866. the legislature 
of New York passed an act for the taxation 
of the stockholders of banks in the state, 
the first section of which provided that 
bank shares, whether state or national, 
should be included in the valuation of the 
personal property of their holders in the as- 
sessment of taxes, and that the holders 
should be taxed on, the value of these 
shares, ‘‘ but not at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals in this state."—(See 
Edmonds’s Stat. at Large, Vol. VI, p. 828.) 
Under this statute the assessors of the city 
of Albany assessed a tax for 1875 upon 
Mr. C. P. Williams for the shares owned by 
him in the National Albany 
Bank, refusing to make any deduction 
from their assessed value on account of 
debts owed by him to others and to which 
he made oath. This action was sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the state, and its 
judgment was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. Both courts held that, under 
the law of 1866, the assessors were justified 
in refusing to reduce the assessment upon 
the bank shares of Mr. Williamson account 
of his debts, and, hence, interpreted the 


Exchange 


law as intending and sustaining such 
refusal. . 

Mr. Williams, by writ of error, carried 
the case to the Supreme Court of the 


United States, and in The People, ex rel. 
Williams v. Weaver et al., Albany Law 
Journal, Vol. XXI, p.210, this Court, accept- 
ing the construction of the state law by the 
Court of Appeals of New York, pronounced 
the law, as thus construed, to be incon- 
sistent with the law of Congress relating to 
the taxation of the shares of national 
banks and contained in section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
The law of Congress here referred to pro- 
vides that the shares of national banks may 
be included in the valuation of the per- 
sonal property of their holders for the pur- 
pose of taxation by state authority, subject 
to the restriction that the ‘taxation shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such state.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said: ‘‘It cannot be disputed 
—it is not disputed—nor is it denied in the 
opinion of the state court that the effect of 
the state law is to permit a citizen of New 
York who has moneyed capital invested 
otherwise than in banks to deduct from 
that capital the sum of all his debts, leav- 
ing the remainder alone subject to taxation, 
while he whose moncy is invested in shares 
of bank stocks can make no such deduc- 
tion. That this works a dis- 
crimination against the national bank 
shares, unfavorable to the owners of such 
shares, is also free from doubt. The ques- 
tion we are called to decide is whether Con- 
gress, in passing the act which subjected 
these shares to taxation by the state, in- 
tended, by the very clause which was de- 
signed to prevent discrimination between 
national bank shares and other moneyed 
capital, to authorize such aresult. . . . 
It was conceived that by this qualification 
of the power of taxation equality would 
be secured and injustice prevented. That 
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ot was the intention of Congress can 
admit of no doubt.” 

To the argument that the restriction im- 
posed by Congress relates simply to the 
percentage of tax on the value of the 
shares, and leaves the matter of valuation 
wholly to the control of state legislation, 
Mr. Justice Miller replied, as follows: 
‘The section to be construed begins by 
declaring that these shares may be ‘in- 
cluded in the valuation of the personal 
property of the owner in assessing taxes 
imposed by the authority of the state with- 
in which the association is located.’ This 
valuation, then, is a part of the assessment 
of taxes, It is a necessary part of every 
assessment of taxes- which is governed by a 
ratio or percentage. There can be no rate 
of percentage without a valuation. This 
taxation, says the act, shall not be ata 
greater rate than is assessed on other 
moneyed capital. What is it that shall not 
be greater? The answer is, taxation. In 
what respect shall it not be greater than 
the rate assessed upon other capital? We 
see that Congress had in its mind an assess- 
ment, a rate of assessment, and a valuation; 
and, taking all these things together, the 
taxation on these shares was not to be 
greater than on other moneyed capital.” 

The conclusion of the Court is thus 
stated: ‘‘We are, therefore, of opinion 
that the statute of New York, as construed 
by the Court of Appeals, in refusing to the 
plaintiff the same deduction for debts due 
by him from the valuation of his shares of 
national bank stock that it allows to those 
who have moneyed capital otherwise in- 
vested, isin conflict with the act of Con- 
gress, and the judgment of that court is 
reversed, and thecase remanded for further 
proceedings in conformity to this opinion.” 

This settles the question that where, 
under the laws of a state, debt-deductions 
are allowed to be made from the value of 
other moneyed capital in an assessment for 
the purpose of taxation, such debt-deduc- 
tions must also be allowed from the value 
of national bank shares, when assessed 
under the authority of the same state for a 
like purpose. In no other way can the 
evident design of Congress be secured. To 
limit the restriction simply to the percent- 
age of tax on the valuation, without includ- 
ing the valuation itself, would be to open 
the way for wholly defeating this design. 

— 


PAYMENT OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


Tue great difficulty which banks have 
from time to time encountered in main- 
taining specie payment has not consisted 
in the coin redemption of their own notes, 
but rather in the specie payment of their 
deposits, especially when the depositors 
get into a panic and simultaneously draw 
their deposits in large numbers and to large 
amounts. No bank can go through such a 
crisis without failure, unless it receives all 
its deposits in specie and then locks up 
the specie in its vaults. This would utter- 
ly destroy the whole value of the deposit 
system so far as the banks have any interest 
in it, and make them merely the custodians 
of the funds of others, without deriving any 
advantage from their use. On this princi- 
ple the banks would abandon the system 
altogether; and this would be equivalent 
to the destruction of one of the most im- 
portant functions of banking. 

Depositors do not make their deposits 
in money, as a general rule. Checks dis- 
counted notes, bills of exchange, commer- 
cial paper, as mere evidences of debt, con- 
stitute ninetenths of all the deposits which 
banks receive. These deposits form de- 
mand liabilities; and if these liabilities are 
simultaneously pressed for payment, no 
bank can pay them in money. The rela- 
tion between the banks and their depositors 
is simply one of credit; and all banks doing 
a deposit business owe more than they can 
pay upon any single day under the present 
theory of banking in respect to deposits. 
The theory. invariably breaks down when- 
ever its strength is put to the test. It is in 
the power of the depositors to break any 
bank in this city, and at any time, if for 
any reason they simply combine for this 
purpose; and this is what they are very 
likely to do in the time of panic. No re- 
serve short of one that is equal to the 
whole amount owed can weather such a 





storm. 
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This suggests the question whether the 
present theory of deposit banking does not 
need to be modified. The theory works 
well enough when there is no occasion for 
putting it into practice, but the moment 
the occasion for testing it comes, it proves 
itself a total failure. Deposits made in 
currency or in commercial paper ought, at 
the option of the banks, to be payable in 
currency. Those made in specie ought, at 
the option of the depositors, to be payable 
in specie. The character of the -deposit 
iteelf, whether in specie or paper currency, 
ought to furnish the rule of which the bank 
may avail itself in the latter case, and the 
depositor in the former case. In cities 
where a clearing-house exists banks ought 
to have the option of paying their deposit 
liabilities through this institution. Until 
some arrangement of this kind is adopted 
and put into practice, as a business right 
whenever the occasion calls for it, the 
banking system, as a specie-payment sys- 
tem, must always at the critical moment 
be a failure. It is really no stronger than 
its weakest point, and just here is its weak- 
est point. The difficulty is with its depos- 
its, and not its circulation. 





EQUAL DOLLARS. 





GENERAL GARFIELD, in hjs letter of ac- 
ceptance, says: “The circulating medium 
is more abundant than ever, and we need 
only to maintain the equality of all our dol 
lars to insure to labor and capital a measure 
of value from the use of which no one can 
suffer loss.” The first of these propositions 
is undoubtedly true. The resumption of 
specie payments has not decreased, but 
largely added to the volume of the circulat- 
ing medium. The country never had so 
large a volume as at the present moment. 
While there has been no curtailment of 
paper circulation, gold and silver have 
come into use as money, and thus greatly 
increased the amount of money in the 
country. 

The second proposition of General Gar-. 
field relates to ‘‘ the equatity of all our dol- 
lars."" It sc happens that we have three 
kindsof dcllars. There is first the gold 
dollar, consisting of 25 8-10 grains of stand- 
ard gold. Thereis also the silver dollar, 
consisting of 4122 grains of standard silver. 
Then there is the legal-tender paper dollar, 
in the shape of a greenback, redeemable in 
either of the other two dollars, and, be- 
cause thus redeemable, commercially equal 
to either. This paper dollar is not really a 
dollar at all; yet, so long as it is kept at 
par with a genuine dollar, it performs the 
same function in the exchanges of trade. 

The gold and silver dollars are equally 
legal tender and in law have precisely the 
same power in the payment of debts. This 
legal equality, however, does not make 
them commercially equal. The truth is 
that the silver dollar, as compared with the 
gold dollar, is a depreciated dollar, being 
worth about ten per cent. less. The metal 
contents of the two dollars differ to this 
extent in their market value, and, with 
such a difference, they can never circulate 
side by side at an equal commercial value. 

In order, then, to realize the idea of Gen- 
eral Garfield, the paper dollar, so called, 
whether it be a greenback or a bank note, 
must at all times be convertible, at the op- 
tion of the holder, into the metallic dollar, 
and the two metallic dollars must in their 
relative quantities of metal be made com- 
mercial equivalents. The silver in the one 
must be commercially as valuable as the 
gold in the other. The former of these 
facts we now have, and will continue to 
have so long as specie payments shall be 
maintained. The latter fact we have not, 
and unless the price of silver shall advance 
some ten per cent. we never can have 
under the Silver Law of 1878. Just here 
lies one of the great perils of our present 
currency system, and, if the Republicans 
shall be successful in carrying the next 
election, they will, as we have no doubt, 
most materially change the foolish Silver 
Law. It is not possible to keep that law in 
operation for the next three years without 
the most serious damage to the country. 
There is no escape from the impending 
peril without corrective legislation. The 
peril springs from a bad law, and that law 
must be changed. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has shown 
a satisfactory increase in all the leading 
departments of the wolesale trade, and the 
outlook for a prosperous Fall season is now 
very encouraging. Values, as a rule, are 
firm and without important fluctuations, 
Advices from the interior report an active 
movement in progress in nearly all branches 
of traffic. 

IMPORTS AND EXTPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and general merchan- 
dise at the port of New York for the 
week were $9,082,572, and the total im- 
ports since January 1st, this vear, $320,454,- 
569, against $196,701,436 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1879 and $181,862,418 
in 1878. . 

The exports of domestic produce for the 
week reached the large total of $9,369,772. 
This shows the continued heavy reports of 
our surplus products to Europe. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CONSIDERATION OF GUARANTY.—A written 
guaranty on a promissory note. though re- 
ferring to the note and made at the same 
time with it and constituting a ground of 
the credit given to the maker, is void by the 
statute of frand if it fails to express a con- 
sideration.—Parry 8. Spikes, Supreme 
Court Wis. 

Forcep INDoRSEMENT.—The forgery of 
the indorsement of s promissorv note fs an 
act incapable of ratification by the person 
whose nim? is forged, that act being crim- 
inal an’ onposed to public policy.—Shisler 
os. Vandike, Sup. Ct. Penn. 

ConTRACT IN ReEcrret or TrapE.—Re- 
straints upon trade imposed by agreement, 
under limitations as to locality, times, and 
persons. do not necessarily render the con- 
tract void. The essential question is one of 
monopoly and of injurv to the public. A 
contract by several quarrymen running 
enarries of stone in the southern part of 
St. Lonis agree among themselves not to 
sell any stone for six months. excent at 
prices to be fixed by a committee of them- 
selves, and that a proportionate amount of 
stone sold shall he taken from each quarry, 
acommon agent being appointed to make 
sales for the contracting parties, is not so 
clearly against public policy that it can be 
declared void wnon that ground.—Skrain- 
ka vs. Sharringhausen, St. Louis Court of 
Apneals. 

THE MONEY MARKET remains easy. 
The continued reduction of the legal reserve 
of the banks and the expansion of loans 
reflect the movement of currency that has 
set into the interior to move the crops. The 
ruling rates for loans on call have continued 
at 2} to 3 per cent. on state and 14 to 2 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Time loans 
were made at 44 to 5 per cent. for ninety 
days. We quote 60 to 90-days endorsed 
dry-goods bills receivable, 4@44; four- 
months acceptances, 44@5; and good single 
names, four to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong, closing at 9715-16 to 98. United 
States bonds were active and higher. 
American railway securities were active and 
strong. 

EXCHANSE.—Foreign was steady at 
4.83% for demand bills, while 60-days drafts 
were dull at 4.814. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying ¢ dis., selling 
par; Charleston, buying par, selling } 
premium; New Orleans, commercial $1 50 
prem., bank $2.50 prem.; St. Louis, 4 dis- 
count; Chicago, 100@125 discount; and 
Boston about 40 discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
412}-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. 
We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar MIVEP...000 cccccccccccccccce. cosccccce 115 115% 
Trade Dollars........-.ceceesceeeeeeeeeceees 99% 89 
Halvesan Quartefs.........ccseeeeeeeeee 9934 par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............++--+ 996 par 
STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 


unusually dull early inthe week, with prices 
very irregular. Near the close the market 
inproved in volume of business, and there 
was an advance in prices in the entire list. 
The improvement ranged from 4 to 5 per 
cent., Denver and Rio Grande, Louisville 
and Nashville, Union Pacific, the Grangers, 
and the coal stocks leading the upward 
movement. The last-named were really the 
special features of the market, leading in 
point of activity and making a steady ad- 
vance. 

RAILROAD BONDS were dull, but 
strong. In the late dealings Canada South- 
ern firsts sold up to 93}, Erie consol. 7s to 
124%, Jersey Central incomes to 85, Ohio 
and Mississippi 2ds to 1134, and Union 
Pacific sinking funds to 120. New York 
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Central coupon firsts declined to 180 and 
Wabash seconds to 105. 

STATE BONDS were more active than 
for some weeks past. Louisiana consols, 
declined }, to 46}, while Missouri 6s of 1889- 
00 advanced 4 per cent., to 1104. District 
of Columbia 3-65s were steady at 99%; 
North Carolina special tax, third class, at 
4. Washington advices state that the Uni- 
ted States Treasury has issued $242,000 
8-65 registered bonds of the District of 
Columbia, in exchange for Board of Audit 
certificates of the District, being the first 
issue under the new law, passed by the last 
Congress. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm and 
in good demand, closing at the following 
quotations: 


Bia. Asked, 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10254 10234 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 102% 
UnitedStates 434s, 1991, registered.... 110 110% 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 111 111% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 109% 110 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109% 110 


United States currency sixes, 1895... 125 = 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 12544 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 126 = 
United States currency sixes, 1808... 12644 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 127 — 


There were twenty-three proposals to sell 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday, 
aggregating $6,823,300, at the following 
prices: 5s, 1881, 102.69to 102.90; 6s, 1880, 
102.45 to 102.50; 6s, 1881, 104.75 to 104.89. 

The Secretary of the Treasury accepted 

2,500,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $361,049,450 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1,167,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,084,200. Nation- 
al bank circulation ontstanding: curren- 
cy notes, $342,703,189; gold notes, $1,- 
336,915. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pred with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1880. 
New York....... $237.000 
Boston......... «s 73,000 
IE sanvocecncccssess 59.000° 
Miscellaneous 318,000 
ic einchininmeaian "$717.000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


further decrease of $2,652,075 in surplus 
reserve, which reduces the amount now 
held by the hanks above legal requirements 
to $7,317,925. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Denos- 
Names of Loans of Tegal its other 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tender’. than U.S 

New York.. $9,402.000 %2.995.000 #291.900 #9. 920 nnn 
Manhattan. 6,821,190 7°7.200 181.600 4.998.800 
Merchants’. 8.119990 2.147.500 811.400 7.718.200 
Mechanics’. 7,313900 1,144.000 423.000 6.091.900 
Union....... 4,723 800 879,800 179.609 3.955.800 
America 9,869 790 1,698,790 328,400 7,645,109 
Phenix..... 3.492.000 986,000 36,000 3.49%00 
GIF. cccccces 8 820500 2,390.900 116.000 9.227000 
Tradesmen's 3.378.500 550.100 49390 2.499 500 
Fulton...... 1,562.990 570,000 183.909 1.396RNO 
Chemical. .. 12.277.600 3.459.690 269.690 12.455.500 
Mer. Exch.. 4.380.500 797,200 394.900 $945,500 
GallatinNa. 4.210.800 652.200 132.200 2.921 ann 
B'tch.&Dro. 1.425.100 859890 47.000 1.310.800 
M'chs.&Tra 908,000 109.000 189.000 996.000 
Greenwich. 997,500 18,500 213.100 902 400 
Lea. Manuf. 8,036,200 406.600 122.800 2.287.800 
Sev'nth W’é 884.600 142,500 3877.00 827,800 
S8t'teofN.Y. 3.518.200 672,800 67.300 2.259.000 
Amer. Ex... 


15,932,000 8,515,000 268,000 18,468,000 
Commerce.. 14,886,700 5,652,100 992,600 11,702,400 


Broadway.. 5,415,900 693.800 652.800 4.252.800 
Mercantile. $8,942,500 612.700 200,800 8.655.700 
Pacific...... 2,298,100 500,600 180,000 2.874.900 
Republic 5,087,400 567.500 127,7 2,728,200 
Chatham... 3,230,800 906,900 200.900 3.749.000 
People’s... 1,850.300 141,800 149,800 1,995,800 
North Am.. 2,387,700 162.000 197,000 2.909.100 
Hanover... 7.639,700 1,889,300 515,100 7.474.500 
Trving...... 8,012,500 515,600 $11,600 2.954 009 
Metropolt’n 138.218.0090 3.825.000 94.000 135 
Citizens’... 1,894.60) 279.100 180.80 Pate 570 
Nassau..... 2.313.908 998} 194.400 = 2.182 290 
Market..." 877.600 = 472190) 102.200). 2'173.400 
St.Nicholas 2.285.100 433.200 @8200 = 1'941.500 
Shoe & Lea. 3.210.500 729.090 110.000 3'977. 000 
Corn Exch. 3,837.600 223.000 72.000 2'301 "700 
Continental 6.519.290 1.541.500 174.800 68 '940'f0n 
ental... 1,80 30, 265.300 1.500.000 
Marine..... 8.451.6 T13.009 323.000 4.119.090 
Imp. & Tra.. 20,276,200 5,878. 520,500 24195 900 
hae 17.79.5500 2.741.509 1.907100 20'472'100 
Mec. Bkg.As 925.400 147.600 "16.800 — ‘575700 
North River 907° 81900 154.500 1.ngeano 
Fast River 948.000 101.090 75.000 «= "9.90 
Fourth Na.. 17,264,900 4.349.400 691.900 17,484,900 
Fent.Na.... 9.966.000 1,278,000 782000 —9'154 000 
B:cond Na. 2250000 —"4A4.an0 232000 9'20R'n0n 
Ninth Na 4.792.890) 1.270800 287.500 §829'400 
First Na..°: 13,082'700 8.524.400 $%8700 15.164'aN0 
Third Na... 9.2143% 8,151.600 $88.700 10915 000 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1876800 ‘158990 ‘82.000 1.019.390 
Bowery Na. 1.416.900 30.090 = 808,090 124000 
N.Y¥.Co.... 1.978 5% 21.790 B8A4.79 147 AND 
Ger. Amer.. 2312290 3°8890 160.700 2173990 
seNa... 3.562.700 730.300 279.990 31940 RNA 
h Ave... 1.435.700 845,600 42.01 1°508.100 


The following is an analysis of the 


totals of this week, compared 
of last week: - erties 


at 


Comparisons 
Inc %4.174,500 
Dee. 1,613,400 











BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Interest at SIX PER CENT. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, in the City of New York. Principal 
and interest in gold coin. 

Secured by a first mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of the City of New York, cover- 
— entire line of road, the rolling stock, rights, 











Asked. 
a ey Ex..114 = |New Yo 
Chatham....... 109%4' Ninth Nat'l 
Fourth, Nat'l "118 119 |North 
German Am'n.. 7 | k 
my s& Trad’s. — 260 'Phenix 
Mec’sB'k'g Ass. — 80 \Shoe§ & Leather. 
Mercantile...... 88 9 ‘St. Miesesrs, — 
Mer. Exchange. — 100 IState of N. ott 3 120 
Metropolitan. ..145 |\Trades esmen’s...— 196% 
Nassau.......... 100 - 
FINANCIAL. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, July 2ist, 1880. 

Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive d ts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms,-and eatvigests that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of qo parties in good standing. 

1. t in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, 
other — Laws Corporations, or of individuals p 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, — segues satisfactory references before 

opening an acc 

2. We allow ~~ at me rate of three per cent. 

ahem on the afe: onthly balances when 

e same amount to $1, ver. Yon accounts av- 
pad less than $1, 000 for. the month we allow no 
inter 
"3. We | render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last a Aaa of each month. 

4. For parties cored oe deposit accounts with 
us wecollectand credit United S — Railroad, and 





best informa on — can obtain respecting invest 
ments or other matters of a interest So them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
— < we can be of use to them in our line of 
baste 
. We Ve do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 

on at all times prepared to make advances to cus 
tomers and correspondents on 0. 8S. Bonds or other 
first-class and marketable securities. 

6. — deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York Stoc 
Exchange, and we give postouten attention to a 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of Tevesteneas Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy an direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues oma denc ominations of United 
States Bonds, for immediate Lenn A - current mar- 
ket rates. Very respectfu 


_FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


COLD HILL 


MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
TEN-MILE DISTRICT, COLORADO. 





Adjoining the famous Robinson Consolida- 
ted Mines. 


in nncccccnksacetsctestitnccaned $3,000,000 
300,000 shares—par value $10. 
Stock full paid and non-assessable. 
Office, 292 ee Street, Besten. * 


es ~~ hae A. Wide. 3 Messrs. W. A. Wilde & 


Co., Bosto 
Viece- President. —Col. J. E. Bickford, Bosto 
i S. K. Abbott, of Messrs. 8. x Abbott & 


Co., Bosto' 
Secretary Edward H. Goff. 


TRUSTEES : 
W. A. Wilde, Col. John E. Bickford. 8. K. Abbott, J. 
5, ee, Daniel 
McMartin, New 


vi 
Sup't of Mines—Col. J. O. Hudnutt, M. E. 
Financial Agents—A. J. Ware & Co., 362 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NOTICE. 


The property of this Com 
21 full claims, one-half of w ie are located 
on Sheep Mountain, adjoining the celebrated 
Robinson Consolidated Mines, wy | con- 
body of aninoval y yet discov- 
ered in Colorado, 


arat property was visited by the Presiden 
nd Treasurer of the Company, with a jo 
ay United States Surveyer, efore the par- 
chase was gens boqed. anda carefnl exam- 
ination ma ocations all yoest ee, & ape 

eichen close }—A. - thas insuring t 
lute safety as to the standing of the 


consists of 


r orty 
PT he mines are now being develo ay under 
charge of an expertonced } ining Engineer, 
3 rtion of the 


Re aad the 
to them. 
T paid and nen-assess- 
oo gad yh while the mines are peing ever 
of treasury stock 
sold by Ay Financial Agents will be y Be! 
at $2 per share. Intending investors 
. ose no time in sending in their sub- 
scriptions. 


A. J. WARE & CO., Financial Agents, 
292 Washington Street, Boston. 


YEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH 
PE ae a Street.—Interest commencing 


onth. 
Assets, $4, 064,999 46. 5 — BUDE, Piedgent 82. 


RICHA | 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Sec 


~ HOM. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


Boree] Bulldi 
115 BROADWAY, WY. 











hi and all other property of the Company. 
“aan lHmited to $15,000 per mile of road completed 
and fully equipped. 
Length of line, Wheeling, West Va., to To- 


Huron........... coccccccccccccccocs coceccoceses 21 miles 
Total length of road........... ecccced 221 miles 
Shortest railroad line from 
Toledo and Sandusky to New York by..... .». 54 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Philadelphia by..... 60 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Baltimore by........ 55 miles 


It is also 70 miles shorter than by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from Wheeling to Toledo and Detroit, 
and 60 miles shorter to Huron and Sandusky, and 
passes through the great Coal and Iron Beds of Ohio. 

All steel rails. Low grades and light curves. Full 
first-class equipment. Lightest mortgage on any line 
of railroad of equal length in the State of Ohio and 
less than one-third of the average amount per mile of 
the mortgages on the seven principal connecting lines 
in the State. 

Population of the counties on the line, over 600,000. 

Anew line of road of unusual merit and import 
ance. 

WE OFFER $1,500,000 OF THE ABOVE-NAMED 
bonds at 95 and accrued interest. 

A portion of the full-paid capital stock of the Rail- 
road C y will be all d to the purchasers of 
the first $1,500,000 of these bonds. 


The right to increase the price without further no- 
tice is reserved. 

Prospectus and other information will be furnished 
on application to 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPARY 


Nos. 3iand 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 


Bonds of the 
TOWN OF ORAN. 


ILLINOIS. 


Holders of the bonds of said town, issued to the 
Havana, Mason City, Lincoln, and Easte:m Railroad 
Company, are noti ed 4 gree en of said town 
have authorized the offering o! p Somprcure and 
settlement with the holders of said bonds, and to this 
end have issued a new series ott. 7-per-cent. 5-20 years’ 
Registered Funding Bonds, and per the same with 


The New York, New England, and West«rn 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


of Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York, and No. oe 
Congress Street, Boston, with authority to make the 
settlement. 

Particulars can be had on application to the INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, at either of the above addresses. 


T. Ha 


Supervisor of the Town Ar. Oran. 











Mouds O1 the 


Town of East Lincoln, 


ILLINOIS. 


Holders of the bonds of the above-mentioned town, 
issued to the Havana, Mason City, Lincoln, aitd East- 
ern Railroad Company, are Ley that the people of 
the town have aut e offering of a compro- 
mise and settlement with the holders of said bonds, 
and to this end have issued a new series of 7-per-cent. 
5-20 years’ istered Funding B Bonds, and placed the 
same with 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


of Nos. 831 and 33 Pine Street, New York, and No. 19 
pi ated Sees, Boston, with authority to make the 
settlemen 
Particulars will be furnished on application to the 
Pvseraaes COMPANY, at either of the above ad- 
resses. 
Robert Scarth, 


Supervisor of the Town of East Lincoln, 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Cor 

JOHN C. SHORT Presiden 
GEORGE W W. DEHEVOISE, Vice-Pres. {New York. 


LUCIUS L. HUBBAR Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


Kansas, Missouri, lilinois, 
TEXAS COUNTY AND CITY BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


J. ALDEN GAYLORD, 


23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


NATIONAL” WANK OF OF Ce COMMERCE, 
i and ‘Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,648 loans, without the 
loss of a dollar or trouble or delay to any Investor. 
hoa ay wanted to lean on first 


-class 
PeTNe SS send for our pamphlet to 
RATING Gast srcsaces Kansas; 


fare Mee’ Vesk. 
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UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908, 
Principal and Interest payable in 


GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . - + + Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 
Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s 
First Mortgage 6 per Cent. Gold Bends, 


Issue limited to $9,000 per mile of complete road. 
INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 


Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific 
R. R. CO. 


Princi i Guo ist Oct., 1909. Interest 196 Jom, and July. 
FOR SA DINTEREST. 





AT 96 AND ACCRUE 
SUBJECT ito ADV. anseor PRICE WITHOUT 
The Q., M., and P. Railroad is leased in tuity to 


the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific R. R. who have 
assumed and entered upon its entire control and man- 
omens 

<= 2 receipts of the Wabash for the six months 
ending int 3 Ist Ju -_— a ore 85, $18,847, or at the rate of 
over per 

Gosine giving further wr information can be had at 
our offiee. 


GILMAN, SON & CO., 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New York. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vatue 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 

OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS, 


Vice-President, STEPHEN V. WHITE. 
Secretary, D. F. ea Sar 








General Manage KEYES. 
Financial Agent. WALDEMAR ARENS 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Ro’ 


Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 SOREEL. BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


The Bank of New York, 


ae BANKING ASSOCIATION, 


“SAFE DEPOSIT. VAULTS.” 


e attention of Mercha Bankers is 
to Lo security offered by this Bank for the nae yi 
ing of valuables. 
‘0 mect the increased demand, this Bank has erect- 
ed anew vault, with all modern a soqmonens for secu- 
rity against any fog wd ave set apart a 
room for customers, inc uding a Ladies’ Room, with 
every convenience for seclusion and security. 
The close proximity to the Custom “House and U. 8. 
Treasury offers an additional securt 
The annual rental for Safes will 
$100, $150, according to size and location. 
Inspection and a aggnentien for safes can be made 
between 10 a. m. and 3 P. m.. business days. 


Cc , President, 
_Baw te Yor«k, July 6th, 1880. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 


Capital " $6,000 ald mer Hoy ae ares | par value, 


sauna 3 F. SEAMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company is now pre to sell licenses for 
the use of their process, which reduces all classes of 
rebellious ona refractory ores, — t those contain- 
ing lead, at acostof $3 per ton. All infringements 
upon the patents owned by the Company will be 
promptly prosecu 


eee office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
lew Y: 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 

BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

W BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE T 


EL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 & - on theold Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 

. ee ae a general oe Commission 
‘i interest a allowed 0! -y -'-y-y at ot per cent., payable 

emand 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








Orrice LittLe Cater Mininc Compary, 
No. 187 BRoapway, New York, Aug. 9th, ‘isso. $ 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 
The Trustees have this day declared a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT.., being $100,000 on the capital stock 
of this company, or 50 cents per share, payable at the 


OFFICE OF THE ( OME ANY, No. 187 Broadway, Room 
¥o. 8, on or after 18th inet. 
Transfer books will bm on 32th inst. and reopen 


on 19th inst. 
ABRAHAM L. EA dividends 
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Commercial, 


GENERAL GARFIELD ON MONEY. 


GENERAL GARFIELD published aa article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1876, 
entitled ‘‘ The Currency Conflict.” He was 
not at that time a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and probably had no expectation 
that he ever would be. The great object of 
the article was to state and vindicate the 
doctrine of true and honest money, in dis- 
tinction from the shams advocated by the 
Greenbackers, and also to defend the Re- 
sumption Act against the clamor of the 
Democrats forits repeal. After explaining 
the functions of money, as a measure of 
value and medium of exchange, he proceeds 
in the article to say: 

“Three thousand years of experience have 
proved that the precious metals are the best 
materials of which to make the standard of 
value, the instrument of exchange. They 
are themsclves a store of value. They are 
durable, divisible, easily transported, and 
more constant in valuc than any other 
known substances. In the form of dust 
and bars, as merchandise, their valve is 
precisely equal to their declared value as 
money, less the very small cost of coinage. 
Coin made of these metals measures wealth, 
because it represents wealth in itself; just 
as the yardstick measures length, or the 
standard pound measures weight, because 
each has in itself that which it represents.” 

** Again, the precious metals are products 
of labor, and their value, like that of all 
other merchandise, depends upon the cost 
of production. A coin represents and 
measures the labor required to produce it. 
It may be called an embodiment of labor. 
Of course, this statement refers to the 
average cost of production throughout the 
world, and that average has varied but 
little for many centuries. It is a flat 
absurdity to assert that such a reality as 
labor can be mensured and really repre- 
sented by that which costs little or no labor. 
For these reasons, the precious metals have 
been adopted by the common law of the 
world as the best materials in which to em- 
body the unit of money.” 

When this article was written specie pay- 
ments had not been resumed. They were 
simply provided for by the Resumption Act, 
which was not to go into effect until 
January ’st, 1879. It was then, when the 
Democrats were denouncing the Resump- 
tion Act as simply the ‘‘Sherman Sham,” 
and demanding its repeal, that General 
Garfield gave his views in regard to the 
nature of money, and insisted that it was 
*‘ the duty of the Government to make its 
currency equal to real money.” It was 
then that he said: ‘“‘ By every consideration 
of national honor, of public justice, and of 
sound policy, let us stand fast in the resolu- 
tion to restore our currency to the standard 
of gold.” By “currency” he meant the 
legal-tender notes of the United States, 
which were then depreciated; and he men- 
tioned ‘‘ gold” as the standard of value, 
because it was then, as it is now, the great 
commercial standard of the world, and had 
been such in this country for more than 
forty years. The silver mania had not then 
made its appearance; and nobody then, 
when discussing the question of specie 
payment, as provided for by the Resump- 
tion Act of January, 1875, thought of any 
other payments than those of gold. No- 
body then dreamed that any Congress, with 
its eyes wide open to the fact, would 
authorize the coinage of a depreciated 
silver dollnur, and declare it to be a legal 
tender, at its face value, for the payment 
of all debts, whether public or private. 
Hence, General Garfield had no occasion to 
discuss the so-called silver question as it 
subsequently arose and finally culminated 
in the Silver Law of 1878. 

The man who wrote thus soundly on 
**The Currency Conflict,” as it existed in 
1876, is now the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency. The opinions he then held 
he now holds. He has not uttered a word 
and given a vote that implies any change 
of opinion; and in this respect he differs 
very widely from Senator Thurman, who 
forsook his avowed principles in making a 
bid for the Presidency, and after all lost 
the prize. ‘‘ The Currency Conflict” is not 
yet entirely ended; and, in view of the 
future of that conflict, we can think of no 
man in the whole country with whom the 
people can more safely deposit the execu- 
tive power of the Government than with 
General Garfield. He is thoroughly right 
in the fundamental principles that relate 
to the currency question. 





DRY GOODS. 


Dupre the week under review there has 





been a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of the dry goods market. The demand 
from first hands for both staple and de- 
partment goods was liberal, while there was 
also increased activity in the jobbing 
branches of the trade. Values were steady 
and unchanged. 

Corton Goons were in steady request and 
firm. The export movement consisted of 
shipments of 3,565 packages from this port, 
65 packages from Boston, and 100 packages 
from other ports, in all 3,730 packages; and 


Since Jan. Ist, 1890. .75,864 p'k’g's, valued at. $5,546,702 
fame time tn 1879. .99,509 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6.222.280 
Same time in 1878. 84.012 p’k'g's, valued at.. 5,261,318 
Same time in 1877. ..77.881 p’k'g’s. valuedat.. 5,326,209 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in active request for moderate 
lots. 


were slightly advanced. 


Prints were firm and some makes 


Cotton flannels were without change. 

Oorset jeans were in fair movement and 
firm. 

Colored cottons were in steady demand. 
Stocks are moderate and prices quite firm. 

White goods were in moderate demand, 
except for quilts, which were fairly active. 

Print-cloths were in better demand. We 
quote 3 13-16c. for 64x64 cloths and 38c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in good demand for all the 
best makes of fancy and side-band effects. 
Shirtings was alsoin good movement. Solid 
colors were slow of sale. 

Ginchams were active, but transactions 
were confined to placing orders, as agents 
have no stocks on hand and all leading 
makes are largely sold to arrive. 

Dress Goons were in steady reassorting 
demand, in which nearly all makes partici- 
pated. 

Wooten Goons were in moderately fair 
demand, with prices still in buyers’ favor. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light inquiry 
for low and medium-erade goods. Other 
styles were quiet, and unchanged. 

Cheviots and worsted coatings were dull. 

Cloakings.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for ladies’ fancy cloakings, with the 
principal attention given to cords, basket, 
and matelassé effects, 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins were very 
quiet, the demand having been irregular 
and only at times approaching fair. Agents’ 
prices are mostly steady at the last reduc- 
tion, and jobbers’ have shown less irre 
ularity and the present Inll is generally 
attributed to buyers’ want of confidence in 
the market. 

Flannels and Blankets.—The new de- 
mand for flannels was light and sales are 
mostly in small lots. Deliveries on back 
orders, however, 
plies are undercontrol. In blankets there 
is nothing new, business in the leading 
makes being reasonably satisfactory. 

Foretan Dry Goops.—There has been 
a slight improvement in the demand for 
seasonable foreign goods. 

There was a continued demand for fancy 
dress goods, and high novelties in the same, 
many styles of which have been sold to 
arrive or closed out. Fancy dress goods in 
plaids, cameos, brocades, and polka-dot 
effects received increased attention, some 
selling very freely. Staple dress goods are 
quiet, but in rather better request. Black 
and colored cashmeres have been taken in 
moderate quantities by a few buyers, at 
steady prices. Merinos were not specially 
inquired after and other staple dress goods 
remain inactive. Silks have been moving 
a little more freely. As in dress goods, 
however, fancies and high novelties are in 
good demand, while dress silks, both black 
and colored, rule quiet. Prices of these 
are low and supplies of Swiss silks un- 
usually heavy. Lyons silks are also plenty, 
but relatively less so than the former. 
Velvets were quiet. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,088,711, 
showing an increase of $169,425 as com- 
pared with last week and $966,573 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $3,095,883, or $7,172 more 
than the imports. 


. . 
are increasing and sup- 
































— —E TAL OY 
WEEKLY DRY Goons QUOTATIONS. DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ 17 oes rei s55<. 164 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY  seaeaaaeiae Oi Week... ..:..... 17 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. ee” og e Wy aren, AXA... 14 
uM ¥ Evento, A’ 23d, 1880. - rD.. 6 | , SF 13 
— —_— Otis, BB.......... 3! | OO 13 
PRINTS. CORSET JEANS, 
Albion .......++++.- 6 Manchester ........ 7 yr st eeeees : a arge sateen. 9 
Ametionn an aeenaaned Gy epg Besess . : ‘Connocorae sat. 7 — ~ rite - 
aa eee rg Oriental jpietenines 7 Clarendon........ 7 VPepperell....... 9 
Cocheco........... 7 ‘Paeifig .....0000222. 7 | Andian Oreh. Imp. 74 Rockport ..2.222.2 7” 
Dunnell’s faney.... —'Kichmond’s........ Laconia .......... Sq Sianchester ...... > 
Freeman..........+- 5 ‘Simpson's solid tik.. 7 Appleton re oe i a . 
Garner’s........ 00 © COT Giceszscse. es @& Mh ecccccces ancley, 
Gloucester... 2...... 6 |Southbridge... somaete teeseeeee 8 Massachusetts, D. 84 
_ = eee ot Washingten.... ] cae BN sreecccees 7 — ao - 8 
” 4ACOTTA. 6 oe ee ee Dp e 
Hamitton......... mE ee — Stark, A 
Amoske BB ccavesces 10$|Mobawk ........... 9 . a om 7 , 
iliah,/.ccccaereaas ier. 1g | Caledonis, XX... 114 ae Foe 3 
> rr s, No. 60. 13 
Gla. ian anedaiiel 83|Cumberiand paoosna’ Economy 12 |Prodigy 12 
Gloucester ......... : iW hite M’ el Co.stpl 9 Far & Mars, No. 5. 12 lYork ad ee oa 1% 
Lancaster..........- Faney 04 0.6. 13 | « wr extra... 15 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, _—_——— — — 
Agawam. F.....36  64'Laconia...... Y4 224 = 
Atlantic. A.....36 74! swan 10-4 25 5 
a “Coke % thy > eae 11-4 27% 
~ Ly abaee - ny om, 5 see 36 Of Bg 4 
aia : ig, Massachusetts 7 x 
“ Li... 64 . BB....36 7 eae ED FABRICS, 
Paaene é 54] Duseees 
Appleton, A....56 8 Gis © DRAP DE TES, 
“ " XX..36 6 a itera 36 «8 CASHMERES, 
> R....36 74 Medfor 3 — a 
Augusta me 36 is Nashua, fine O.. ae. MERINOS, 
« occRe a R..35 a AND FANCY GOODS. 
Broadway...... 36 «6h; Of W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 «(54 Newmarket, eo 63 ™ “ or 
Boott, U .......34 64 36 7% SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON t CO. 
FF......36 “ 7% 
© oa, 30 — Pacific, Extra..36 74 
© Bisoosess 3y ' Soe 7 
Continental, C..36 7} a. = 74 183 
“ Me 54 : -. 84 Ww 
Conestoga, D...28 coon OO EE ta Cental A Me ant D — 
OB G.""30 a . 104 2 "7 
“ 8...8% 4 -11-4 27% = 
- se perell, se %, ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
Dwight, X......30 64 " R396 7 | PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
: Y...... 33 63| ~ O... -33 62 Our Thirty-one artments filled with 
GS Becceca 38 Tl ..B0 64 | Choice and Desirable ay ok oe apted toSum- 
Exeter, * eer: 36 A Pequot, A...... 36 8 | mer Trade. IATS AND BONNETS 
_ eee 33. COG jk “REE w 9 OWERS AND ATHERS, 
Ellerton, W8..10-4 ve es —— 45 = PATE AS AND ee ELON ES: 
Harrisburg. A..36 7} Pittsfield, A....36 4 we s UND EAR. ° 
B.: = Hi Pocasset, C.....36 7% HOSTER YS And * \DER WEAR, 
Indian pe. — FANCY . Goone, WORSTEDS, 
“30 a ‘Stark, AA...... 36 8 PINES Tila Mine COORDS. 
Aa eee 40 U tica 36 
. 48 134: ns . 40 
Indian Orebards | 4 BLACK SILKS, 
RR..30 64! * . 58 LACK DRESS GooD 
« NN..38 7| ..78 Ta aA ary th Goons, 
“ EE. 36 7% 





7 ' “oe 
“ AA..40 $4 Wameutta, ST. 

Lawrence. LL ..#6 

a , SP = ; a 

“ XX.. S “ 

te XXX. rr 9% o E 
Langley, A ae © as J B74 

bxenet 78 6) Wachusett.....36 8 

sat omnt & = saead 30 7% 
Laconia. O........ — = 6 dee 40 11 

ware 7A —! ~- Cust 45 12% 

es 84 20) 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin : Laugdon, 76....36 10 
L.. 9 “* "76 42 123 
”" AA..36 10 “  GB....36 114 
Allendale..... 64 19 Lonsdale....... 3 6«S 
a we | *“ Cambrie .36 13 
 jvceed 84 23 :Masonville.... .36 10 
Bartlett, F.... 36 8 |Nashua, E...... 36 (8 
GC... 04 ii * Pac owald 2 12 
Ballou & Son. 3 8 * ice a Oe 
2.88 63| Newmarket, F..% — 

Bay Mills.......36 — N. Y. Mills 

Blackstone, 


AA26 8! 

4 6 
pe “ 
7 ae 


73 Pepperell 








7 “ 
sencoeeaed 44 8 - 
OF cutaadadl 95 114 . 
© ccccccth 12h ‘ 
Canoe. ... ee 5 |Pequot........ 
Clinton, Al. ere 3 M4 Oe ania 
Dw ight, Star S..56 9 ‘Slaterville...... 33 64 
a Anchor36 104 Tusearora, XX .36 - 
Fearless... ; oe fl ee 
Fruit of the Loom: , ** ex. heavy.36 11% 
4610: « 16 
“ “ = 98 yg | “ 
” “4.42 «125! * 
Forestdale......36 9 | ‘ 
Green, G........36 6§! “ 
Gold Medal. beens = a o - . a 
are } onp...... 2 
Great eet: ; = 34 Whit Rock....36 — 
” a famsutta 
se M..33 7 OXX.36 12 
- A.. .33 74] “* cambric.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. ions: P IwWeuresen 1000 8 ‘ 
” o ae | “ shirt cotton 12 








ag eo 4 ty OU Rai... B 

“6 “ ...45 153! “ cambric.. 124 
 ccccnanent 36 8, Whitinsville.. 36 8} 
Indian Oe 38 7 

36 10 ‘Wiliamevilie: 
Al..3% 115 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. it ;Methuen, AA.... 16 
“ 44 Wij o ASA... 18 

sad Bisese 15) Palane?..ccccvcece 9 

o Bacces 14} Pearl River....... _ 

“ Pe Pemberton, AA.. 15 

« D 124 ccs ae 

- E 12 “ 

ed Beczccs Ben eettt Bivet...<+- 9 
Cordis, vs Ga ‘Thorndike, . ae 10 
“ CE.. cies 10 

os Not 82 it Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT | 17 
- . 114) F seeunecased 30 144 

Lewiston, A....36 194) 
STRIP: 

American......— Wi [Levwieton A... 
Amoskeag..... 10j@11 |Otis, BB...... @io 
“ fancy. — @1%43 Thorndike, A. naa 
Columbian.... B.. ti 

ecooe 1g Uncasville, a 





CHINA AND GL 


Mal ORDERS A SPECIAL: TY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





per. ring Julyand Anouat che _— biehmont 
Clese on Saturdays at 1'°2 o'clock, Noon.) 


R. H. MACY & (0, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New Y oe 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


arpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
plGN UMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and 93, 95, and $7 Henry Sts., 


BRYOKLYN, N. Y. 


et Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reods, 
Bresette. ace, Mattresses, Ctee. etc. 





HURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wiles Satin finish both sides; 
very heavy; soft as down; all modé 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 





FOR SALE BY 


BIELEY FITZSING & CARR 
EN SHILLITO & CO 
STE co 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


[For the week ending Friday. August 20th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, te Choice....-- 13 @I17} 
Santos, Choice to Best......-.---++: WA (2195 

I oon ccicccnsccccs ssceessnecsecs 0 @6 
SES Ae een oes re 25 @254 

Maracalbo.....cccccccccsccces evccce 14 @18 

EASRBTUR, 2c ccccccccvccccvendeccecees 15 @l7 

TEA. 

TOI. 500 cnccces secsccetonessonses 30 @50 

NE PIO cik nc cccscs cocdivatens 23 @S0 

Bnalish fircakfset.....cccccccccccces 20 @75 

ORI, ccdcccccevendnences 2 @50 

Ns wagon pb hanineuseeanaier Kanes 18 @% 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... Ti@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... .....cccccecees 103(@103 
| Se re mney 10jia— 
 kccvaiebdnssasaos -10}(@114 
IOI ony cs esas nbicnccccecsss 1030104 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 93@10 
Steam Refined A............ 93@ 95 
EME, oct shbenanatakeseas 93@ 93 
po ee er 9 @ 9} 
Other graGes.... 00. sccccs TR@ 8% 

MOLASSES. 

CuBa, Grocery Grades .............+- nominal. 
a 36 @38 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy...... — @t6 
sad sed + BORG caces 45 @66 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 50 @85 75 
Grand Bank Cod........... oenee £5 @4H 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 16 00 @20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass..........10 00 @12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 5 00 @ 6 00 

Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 

SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 


ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
Dea- 
$1.25@$1.30; 
Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
Cadiz, 25; 


gins’s, $2.40; Phonix, $2@$2.25; 
kin’s, $1.25; Washington’s, 
Evans's, 


$1.15. 
iterranean, 21@25 per bushel; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 2 per cent. cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.—We quote 4304 cents for Pot 


and 6@6} for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





FLovur: 
ee 5 @ $4 00 
DA Bitanccacsavbens shiemae 225 @ 800 
Baperfine.....cccccccccece 330 @ 3 50 
State Extra Brands....... 400 @ 415 
State Fancy Brands....... 42@ 435 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 400 @ 420 
Minnesota Clear.......... 425 @ 5 45 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 @ 715 
Minnesota Patents........ 590 @ 8 25 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 435 @ 47 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 425 @ 4935 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 490 @ 515 
Dhio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 350 @ 8 85 
9. Red Hoop Ex.(Ship’g). 435 @ 4 75 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 500 @ 515 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 520 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 20 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 525 @ 55 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 560 @ 5 85 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 20 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 500 @ 5 20 
City Mills, for West Indies 545 @ 5 65 
City Mills, for Europe.... 420 @ 4 25 
SourHERE Fiovr: 
St icihcinne anti hoibeeuiees $2 40 @ $3 00 
Balt. Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 5 50 
ee, re 5 70 5 85 
Rre Four: ° 
ene $4 60 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 440@ 4% 
. CoRN MEAL: 
Western.....cccccccccccce 98 50 @ $B 00 
Brandywine ..... eoceovces 315@ 320 
| ae —— @ 300 
GRAIN 
Wear 
on ee Oe oD $1 00 @ $1 11 
| TE ee ee eee 1cse@i 
1 ae 10 @ 1 ost 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 101 @ 1066 
. ,.. eae 101 @ 105 
Corn : 
BN 2 ts ccccccccevecctoce — 47 @— 
ees — 40 @— 48 
TOIOS 202 ccccccccccccccece — 54 @— 63 
.. Sea ee: — 55 @— 56 
ATS: 
er ae Seieeeece — 39 46 
a Se 
New York......... cocccees — 36 @— 42 
on MRR — 37 @— 48 
Brans anv Pzas: 
cn ncns gciman ccooe 1 BY 1 47 
powers WWsbchicctedeteeces 1 60 3 1 67 
renee 1 60 
White Kidney ......2....... 180 @ h ss 
Pacde 14 8 155 





PROVISIONS. 
PorRK 
Mess, New....... Somubeaante $15 50 @$15 75 
Extra Prime........... 11 50 @ 12 50 
a, OCT SFE. ts PREF 15 50 @ 15% 
Bacon: 
NR ccscinn. cadeeelad .-$8 37 @$9 00 
QF cc vecccecdevewwsrisdocs 8 87 @ 9 0 
Cut MEATs: 
Smoked Hams............+. —12 @— 18 
Smoked Shoulders .........- —7@ 8 
Smoked Strips........ essere —12 @— 18 
LarD: 
Western, per 100 Ibs........- $7 95 @$8 00 
|, ERR RAGS et ——@7% 
OS eee ee 8 00 @ 8 8O 


HAY.—Shipping is held at 80@85 cents; 
Prime, $1.05@$1.10; Medium, 90@§$1; 
Salt, 60@70 cents; and Clover, nominally 
70@80 cents. Straw.—Long Rye is now 
quoted 85@90 cents; Short do., 55@65 
cents; Oat steady at 55@60 cents—all cash. 

CATTLE MARKET. -—Beef Cattle have 
been 7@7} cents per ]b., to dress 55 Ibs., for 
straight Texan and Cherokee Cattle; T@8t 
cents, to dress 55 Ibs., for Oolorado-Texans; 
and 8@10 cents, to dress 55@56 Ibs. , for com- 
mon to strictly prime Native Steers; a few 
picked lots realizing 10 cents per Ib. and $1 
per head and even up to 10}@10} cents, to 
dress 57 Ibs. Exporters bought about 500 fat 
Steers, and paid 94@10§ for good to ween 
Milch Cows have been nominal. Calves sold 
at 44@64 cents per Ib. for ordinary to extra 
Veals and 13@2+ cents for Grass-fed. Sheep 
and Lambs advanced }@+ of a cent per Ib., 
selling at 3@5} cents for common to g 
Sheep and 4$@6} cents for ordinary to 
choice Lambs. Swine, both live and dressed, 
fetched a slight advance, the former selling 
at $5.15@$5.35 and the latter $6.75@$7 
per 100 lbs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX....... occveccocses Mee 
DE Acc cccapecieanncnacdareeen eccces -Ba(@40 
Ni. n6co0cssecckmasconeueceskaecss —@37 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per yy 
c. 69 00 @70 
‘51 00 00 
Standard or Guanape,» 
Ibs. 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 Gos 00 


Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9,70 
“ “ce “ 8. 


Guano, 


eee reese eees 


Bone Flour ........36 00 @39 00 
2a Bone Meal........,.34 00 @36 50 
“ Ground — +o++--81 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
tham cer-4oad., ..000cecs.0+2 eee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Rone, ground fine, «verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
‘* dissolved, be h > epee @28 00 
German Potash Sa ainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)... 77 @8 0 


Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
100 Ibs 1 





’ LUE, 
BARLOW: BoE and non literal 
aS OF, 
SILIBERGER, Propr et, Philadel elphia 


First-Class Printers: _ Materials 
“Strong Slat” 


"7 Printing Presses ete. Bl locks. = for Engravers. 








VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to cnoice ........ 20 @ 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..20 @ 
ee ee Perr 17 @19 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......17 @21 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @19 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy... .-cccccsccscccce 114@— 
State, Factory, good tofine...........- 10 @11} 
Western, Factory, choice...........20. — @i1 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 8}@10} 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16 @164 
State and Pennsylvania...... evccccce 15 («154 
Western and Canadian............... 13 @15 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose............+. per bbl. .$1 75@2 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC oD. 
Apples, — — wo EE. «s:0000eeckeaeee @ % 
Apple®, WORM... v.00. cccccgsdccscce $ @7 
Apples, euthers SE Cee eee. § 6 @9 
POREROE, FORME ccc ccccccccnecceceges 9 («16 
Peaches, ME so sccccedovcsucas 5 @7 
Blackberries. ... 2000 ccccccesccccececs 7 @8 
i on i0set esse ccenscedestumbarian 17 @18 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western..........@ Ih. — 81@— 8} 
Clover, New York State........ ha _ 
TRON. 5c ccccsageccee R bush.— —-—@250 
CIE, tae i046 segs + 0cnmkanes 170 210 
Hemp, Foreige........ccccesece 118 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 13 @— — 
Linseed, Caleutta...... # 56 Ibs. 1 90 @— — 


oS Be ere 7 @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried cone, per unit........... =o 2 374 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer..........+... 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
a ~~~ er ieee ass hitb 35 00 
— "s ort Bone, per 
et parpignaenr per 4 ence 31 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00@38 00 
en’s Phosphate...........- 35 00@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 





ral measurs. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tuer In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

WON canckseestetacaesensnessduna 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

ecriber, both in advasce, in one re- 

i sta+< pas < wesnsrancescosens 5.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 


ee er 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

Pic cescasesks acshcedenwee 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

POI s 0's 0000 0000 0985.00cenn0 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PrEsENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 
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Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 
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Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
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Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
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Prof. C, A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
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Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
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Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
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Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


“HI. H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, B.D., Prof. W.C. WILKINSON, 


JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
B. P. SHILLABER, 
ROSE TERRY COOK, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., 
Hon. NEAL DOW, 

J. J. PIATT, 
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JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
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The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


=! Numbers, in advanee (postage free)........93.08 
(6mos.). imadvaner (postage tree) 1.50 


is ad (3mos.), - 75 
4 “ (imonth), “ ad 35 
2 od Qvweeks), “ 20 
1 Number (1 week), - ad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, + 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 400 


t#” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No nanies entered on the subscription books with- 
out jee none? in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of bse subscriptions, and to torward 


what due for the enesing pe year, with or without 
further reminder from this 
THE REC 


the change in the date of expiration on the Iiitle y 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week efter thy mone 
is receiwed. But when a postage stamp is resstves 
the receipt will be sent by mali. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Press Street, 
Sre our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advert! ents. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEWSPAPER pecrerene. 

1. Any person who takes a pe regatariy from the 
post-office— whether dire e or another's 
or whether he has Subscribed. = notte respunsible 
oer the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leeving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE Lane, EACH INSERTION. 
fb ie lines s, $0 the inch, 290 lines ww the column.) 
fuge: 


Dustness Hotes 
tim ahd pce cdcecceosscocces ibe.) | “sane Pedeacciveccssccesed le 
4 times (one month)...ivc.| 4 times (one month 
1% 6 (three months) ie. 18 {three monthsise. 
6% (six ).te. = ) ise. 
6&2 * «(twelve * ).We.52 “ (ow elve “  ).e. 
1 tim ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 8 
CEERE. 2 cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccvcsecccccocces ° 
4 meee the month)...... ic. 
2 three months). 
, oo 





(tw elv * Ae 
Pustismsn's’ Norices....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINK, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 

RrLiGIOUus NOTICES........... Firry CEN16 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in ad vance. 
Address al! letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 251 ee ace N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,...-ccccccccsccecs $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 809 
Atlantic Monthly.....cccccccccce 8 50 4 W 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Lllustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 8 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... eee 17% = 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ We. Kly...206 besecby +» 350 400 
“ 0 ne ee ee c= 8 50 400 
se Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Weis FON cnc cence 0400000008 1 7% 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
National Sunday-schoel Teacher.. 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 00 
St Nicholas Magazine...... cooeen WO 00 
Scribner’s Monthly......... coccee OOD 400 
Weekly Tribune.............. soe 150 §=200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
once ss 00000s0seserne 1 75 200 
rere 1 30 130 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.'. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...........-+ - 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. .........+.006 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 2 00 
Christian at Work....... ...++.. - 270 8 00 
Rural New Yorker.......... cooccose we 88 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 380 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
QBIMO.cccccoeccccccccecoceces 1% 30 
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Ansurance, 


FORCING A SETTLEMENT. 
\N INDIGNANT POLICYHOLDER. 


Epiton Tar INDEPENDENT : 


I hold two policies in the Mutual Life of 
New York, for the benefit of my wife and chil- 
dren. Ihave read several of your articles on 
the mismanagement of that concern, and feel 
that you are doing a much-needed work. Their 
donating a large sum on a lapsed policy, in 
case of arelative of their president, and paying 
swindlingly small values to regular policy- 
holders for surrendered policies, and their 
gigantic attempt to bribe the press, present a 
case, stronely calling not only for the indigna- 
tion of the public, but for legislative, if not for 
judicial interference. 

But I would like some light. 

In these charges you have, I think, ample 
justification for your severe criticisms; but, if 
I understand aright, all would be peace be- 
tween you and the Company, if they would re- 
turn to the old rates of insuring. Iam not 
versed enough in the inside mathematics of 
life insurance to know why (if The Mutual has 
been able for 10 years, as it has done, to pay 
me back ip cash* or in equivalent insurance, 
at my option. an average of 639-10 per cent. 
each year of my annual premium) it could not 
have 
per cent 


insured me those same years for, ray 50 
of what it did charge, leaving the 
13 9-10 per cent. as a fund for contingencies. 
In this case nothing was taken from the 68 9-10 
percent. It was paid mostly in cash. 

But, whether they are wise in reducing their 
rate, or whether, in carrying their new plan 
into execution they have resorted to “ ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain,’ I do 
not know. But I cannot see why you propose 
to bury the hatchet if they return to old rates. 
It seems to me the need of your surveillance 
would still be the same. Such immense cor- 
porations acting, as they do, as trustees for 
thousands, who are to be widows and orphans 
at the time the Company’s aid is invoked, 
needs almost superhuman integrity; and the 
watchful eye of a great paper like Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT is a marvelous stiffener of the moral 
backbone. Perhaps this wonld be enough; but 
yet the legislature might greatly aid by pass 
fag two acts. The first should declare that 
any dividend, earned by the premiums and 
declared by the Company or its proper officers, 
and left in their hands to purchase additional 
insurance, shall be the absolute property of the 
insured or his heirs, and {inalienable by any act 
of the Company, except In case the surplus of 
the Company shall have been first exhausted. 

This act is to guard against enttin a policy- 
pore off from dividends which he has been 

old his premiums had earned. The Company 
vets that with the writer of this article, and 
refused any explanation or satisfaction to his 
repeated demands for several years. Some 
time after, a committee of investigation was 
appointed by the legislature to look into the 
affairs of thisCompany. I thought it a good 
time to putin my claim. It was immediately 
acknowledged, and duly settled; but without 
a word of explanation. 

The other act which I would propose would 
be something as follows : 

Every life insurance company doing bust- 
ness in this state shall publish a table of min- 
imum surrender values in cash and in paid up 
policy which they will give for any surren- 
dered policy. Said table shall show rates for 
age of person and for the number of years the 
policy hasrun. This table shall be published 
in every book, pamphlet, or other form of ad- 
vertisement in which the said company publish 
their rates of insuring lives. 

Nothing in this, however, shall prevent any 
company from giving more than the rates so 
published, so far as shall be equitable te all 
concerned. 

Such an act as this wonld save endless fault- 
finding. If compelled to publish @ table, the 
patural competition might be relied upon to 
make the companies put the rate as high as 
they could. A POLICYHOLDER. 

The above letter is from a prominent and 
well-known yventleman living on the Hud- 
sou River. Our controversy with the Mu- 
tual Life began with their reduction of pre- 
mitum rates, a step which we at the time 
endeavored to convince them was suicidal. 
It is a matter of considerable doubt wheth- 
er our criticisms upon the Mutual Life 
would end were they to-day to abandon the 
p'an of reduced premium rates, as the pres- 
ent discussion has deviated somewhat at 
times from the roint immediately at issue, 
and has embraced other peculiarities of the 
Mutual Life which call loudly for refor- 
mation. 

The fact has been established by long 
years of experience that a life insurance 





*Allowed as cash in payment of premiums. 











company must charge considerable more 
than the actual cost of insurance, to guard 
against unusual losses by “‘ fire, flood, and 
famine ”"—calamities, it is true, which may 
never happen, but must be provided 
against, in order that life insurance may be 
life insurance indeed. A Jlightning-rod 
on a man’s dwelling for nineteen-twen- 
tieth’s of the time might as well be out of 
repair as in repair; but for the one-twen- 
tieth, or when a thunder storm prevails, it 
is imperatively necessary that it be in per- 
fect order. 

Tn order that the insured shall not in the 
end pay more than he justly ought to pay, 
at the close of the veara certain per cent. 
is returned to him, in the shape of a divi- 
dend, so-called, as, that vear’s risk having 
been run and the insured ready to pay his 
next year’s premium, the Company only 
desire to retain enough of his money to 
cover the cost of carrying the insurance. 
It is a fact that the Mutual Life have 
offered to insure persons for much less than 
the actual cost. 

Jannary 1st, 1880, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, 
General-Agent of the Mutual Life for the 
State of Ohio, issned a circular proposing 
to procure $1,000,000 new insurance (called 
by the Mutual ‘new blood”) before March 
1st. He offered, or proposed, a permanent 
reduction of 15 per cent. from former 
rates, and, in addition, a further discount 
of 30 per cent. of the first year’s premium, 
the policyholder also ‘‘to participate in the 
dividends declared.” 

The officers of the Mutual Life know, as 
well as every other person at all acquainted 
with the business of life insurance, that 
these rates, just quoted, are below actual 
cost; consequently, no prudent or honest life 
manager would think of offering such rates. 
The only way that such a terrible drain 
upon the stability of the Company can be 
met is by fleecing the old policyholders 
who desire, or are obliged by force of cir- 
cumstances to surrender their policies for 
cash. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
course adopted by the Mutual Life, in the 
matter of surrender values, should call for 
legislative action and the ejectment of the 
officers of the Company from the positions 
so long unworthily filled. It is monstrous 
and wicked. 

We have printed, in these columns, ease 
after case, and have many more in our pos- 
session, which show absolutely that the 
officers of the Mutual Life are corrupt, that 
they deal dishonestly with their policyhold- 
ers, and, to state it mildly, should he spared 
from the positions now held by them. 

We have facts of the most damning char- 
acter, which we shall request the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to investigate, and we 
are mistaken, if the examination of the 
Mutual Life, to begin September 1st, does 
not disclose a rottenness perfectly appall- 
ing. One of the general agents of the 
Mutual Life, when asked why his Company 
gave such low surrender values, replied: 
‘The Company is run for those who re- 
main, and not for those who drop out.” But 
he did not say more explicitly who was 
meant by ‘‘ those who remain.” 

It takes a long time to right a great 
wrong. ‘Though the mills of the gods 
erind slowly, they grind exceeding small.’ 
We have had examinations heretofore which 
have been snares and delusions, but the one 
about to take place, we hope and expect 
and demand, shall be such as shall be con- 
clusive, satisfactory, and decisive. 


~ Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAT. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres't. 


Tuo. MackNer, Treas. 








Epwarp L. Doses, Sec'y. 


Aseets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,994,261 13 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,716 03 

Surplus, including dividends of 1830..... “2, 355,51 515 510 

Markee Valuc ot Assete sf seesees 08,012,528 64 
DIREcTORS. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


Me. 137 Broadway, New York. 











[August 28, 1880, 
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CONDITION OF THE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF T THE STATE OF 
NEW YORE, JUNE 30th, 1880. 










































































COMPANIES. Capital Stock. Assets. Total Income.| Net Surplus. 
attuset, Watertown. $200,000 * $1,215,205 20,062 5,452 
Albany, A DY 20. ccccccccccccese 200,000 420,124 bar Spo tee 
American, Ne w . , __ SESE eEeh eC 400,000 1,000,000 107,891 500,510 
Lmerican Exchange, F. and L, New York.. 200,000 200,635 42,474 70,593 
jroadway,. Sow .. ae 200,000 542,774 35,955 810,946 
] »klyn... 153,000 397,193 1,958 218,712 
] 200,000 278,854 ea 22,866 
200,000 800,157 149,723 433,866 
Citizens’, New York... 300,000 956,618 144,905 487,598 
City Si ceseas 210,000 413,626 435 171,157 
Ch anpihinmenneneetaneaena 250,000 452,877 04,447 728 
i PEED WED. ccosecsesoncccsesceseoscs 300,000 S3A0,847 36,152 2,860 
, Albany...... 200,00 406,484 47,047 157,669 
Cc 200,000 521,082 188,7 83,872 
Continental, sew York 1,000,000 3,605,598 875,928 1,159,661 
300,000 948,052 87,253 418 
200,000 309,387 $8,441 72,970 
hecccceoose 200,000 350,914 83,981 91,889 
i i 1c iseteuihonke © nghebicaineiionsiena 200,000 421,847 87,557 200 
Piremens’, St Ti idcismmnpeedsossesiscsencneteeuenedl 204,000 327,578 88,967 70,602 
's Trust, New York... .... e-e0e0 150,000 250,729 37,146 73,738 
‘and Emporium =f Yor J 200,000 380,714 44,293 144,427 
German-American, New Yor 1,000,000 2,671,950 674.748 926,100 
Germania, New York..........- 1,000,000 2,236,651 82, 807,368 
Glens Falls, Glens Fall 200,000 982.541 181,413 95,056 
« pene, Koss New York........ 200,000 370,508 55.316 124,467 
Green ah tio ME? Dn cocscoscpienbsenoescsoos 200,000 746,93 174,498 350,157 
Guardian, fan, and ET Gee aistesntentssiarsnanscxecn 200,000 270,118 39,073 23. 
Hamilton, N w York, eoccccosesccesersccssoscoeccccosecoes 150,000 330,4 49,807 132,682 
Hanover, New , Yor Mixnscaseoans 500,000 1,741,941 306,159 730,253 
Hoffman, F. and L., New York. 200,000 329.4 79,276 43,714 
Home, New Yor! ee. > 3,000,000 6,300,233 1,312'511 1,366, 
Hope, New Yor! 150,000 180,657 39,659 2,244 
Howard, F. indi 4 > legen 500,000 777407 141,004 150, 
d Traders, FP. and L, New York 200,000 325,046 48,330 74,418 
7 wow vs , York papeeeeeceeos enecetececsoooce 200,000 248,675 88,100 11,179 
Jefferson, New York..... 200,010 531,338 40,470 4 
Kings Cnmay. Brooklyn 150.000 389,331 65,846 197,106 
Knickerbocker, New $90.009 332,630 45,004 7,8 
[& Fayette, now York. . 150,04 342,399 71,968 115,730 
Lamar, F. and I., New ¥ 1,000 355,825 80,786 67,097 
Lenox, New Ork....... 150,000 202,154 35,051 12,480 
Island, Brooklyn 200,000 607,195 68,592 24:3,251 
Lorillard, epee apeiaemiioiaerte 300,000 408,678 89,498 80,208 
F. and I, New York............+.+++ 250,000 720,812 354,006 140,812 
Mi anufacturers’ ’, New York.. 000 467,555 78,695 198, 
150,000 351,713 60,311 166,213 
hani 209,000 622.4 96,579 241,4% 
Le rrr 200,000 26633,627 20,077 36,101 
Merchants’, New York 200,000 445,978 60,956 174,094 
1 OE, BUCORNITR. ..2.0ccccccee 200.000 869,463 80,381 103,656 
Nassau, F. and L, Brooklyn....................00c00es0eee 200,000 402/505 53,460 168,505 
National Sith cine ieceannaciadiietiee 7 200.000 398.500 95,122 102,509 
New York and Boston, New Yor a 200,000 248,989 40,278 11,882 
New York Bowery, New York. a 300,000 820,272 121,605 421, 
New York City, New York.. oo 300,000 410,828 91,959 19, 
New York Equitable, a4 ‘Yor ao 210,000 659,185 39,292 318,877 
New Yo , New pat 200,000 89:3,2 71,336 120,620 
N ET Sill inxewsnceadeeenecsdedesecateodieussecess } 600,000 1,420,589 282,935 670,973 
Northern, We en ccccccceccscocessscnceccccccocesecs | 250,000 361,207 96,824 4,174 
North River, New ____ ai ea eR Ne RL | 350,000 477,583 29,942 112,831 
Pacific, New York... | 200.000 690,386 409,086 
Park, New York..... ‘} 200,000 332,130 96.537 
People’s New York...... a 200/000 832.177 98,114 
Peter Cooper, New York. oi 160,000 366.338 201,388 
Phenix, F., M., and I., New York on 1,000,000 2,441,502 452,::87 
SEE TIE anconncroscsvencreese : 200000 281, 34.660 
Republic. New Di iddiskdrpassehamnebesorreyananevesians | 300,000 432,274 23,118 
Rochester-German, F. and I., Rochester................. | 209,000 449,507 114,114 
rs, New aero etre 200,000 449,086 196 294 
t. Nicholas, New Yor! | 200,000 204 eccccece 
Standard, New York sil 200,000 431,148 170,301 
Star, New York...... ‘ 500,000 815,020 135,014 
Sterling, New York.. ot 200,000 63 182 
Stuyvesant, New York... io - 200,000 371,393 143,382 
I TET WU suncnctédeenbastdsdbesnnenenbannan 800,000 607,703 94,8°5 
acid tidiadiecnitbeidsbuesebounidhaenaceone 100,000 127,499 15,374 
United States, New York.............cccccccssecececcceee | 000 491,208 221/374 
a Watertown a 200,000 801,346 102,189 
Westchester, New York................. | 300,000 801,379 122 94 
Willlamavurgh City, F. and L., Brookly aa 250,000 1,020,680 487.514 
| _-— —_—_— - - 
Total, June 30th, 1880/81 compentes).............. | ¢°°',457,020 $55,651,579 911,327.54 $17,566,630 
Total, December 21st, 1879 (81 companties)........ | $23,707,020 $54,112,023 $21,081,276 | ..... eseseee 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE JNSURANCE CO., 


Cath. Canteal, «0206010022600 $400,000 0> 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
BINEEE, cc cscsscscessscesee GORGES 

Surplus....... wecccevecoocscce Gee ae 


$2,011,112 11 


siltase cut QO PELEERA DX President. 
+ G. CRONIN L! PHOMBON. Aas’t Sec. 


Pe RotvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1847. 031, = a 
INCORPORATED IN uA ets My! 
_— PURELY MUTUAL.” 
Policies non-for forfeiting for their value. 
Insurance at ne 


Agents weneea Apply to 


MASSACHUSETTS 
erate Law. 








n business, have been com 

surance 1 not fail to 
APY ANTAGES offered by 
Send for the circulars of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE CO., 
Mase. 


Flow. WM. Ls RRADLEY, 
HO 
WM. H. OVINGTON. R.B coRMiER. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, (8380. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organize’! A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies iesued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 
written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. 

of Policies written from 1559 to 1880, 336,277. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200, 000, 


Insurance confined to Dwelling aes 


Number 
In force, 114, 


‘etal Cash Anseta, ° $880,074 9L 

Insurance ‘Hemeve and ail other lability, - - + _ 881,181 28 

| a ae Surplus as regards Pelicy-Helders, . e - $495,948 ss 
t Capital, - ° . . . 000 0 

Cash Surplus as Regards Btockholdera, . - $298,945 0 


“mstallment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, #1,319, 170.58. Leases paid from 
1574 te 1850, $1,678,844.15. 


PIRECTORS., 
How. H. N. BIBRARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 


Hoy. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANBZ. 
OFFICERS. 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice President, 
M. A. Pg Treasurer. 


3B. B.C Kb CURRIER. Gener 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The principal features < of t this Com Bso- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONO MICAL MANA GEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSC 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seeretory. 2.80 - 








1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


hesegocsocesoccoscs +++ $10, eens 4 
Pam hy over al ‘abies: 1,849,660 
Amount of insurance in f 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $ $100 of lability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


N rr! issued (at low ) gtv- 
gg 
insurance—not df oo 


— NEW YORK. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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INSURANCE: AD AM INVESTMENT. 


Larger profits are 
paid Tontine policy- 
holders than are paid 
in any other form or 
method of insurance. 





The writer of the following letter is the 
president of the Second National Bank of 
Cooperstown, New York: 


Coorerstown, N. Y., June 30th, 1880. 
T. T. Watson, Esq., Cashier : 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, con- 
tained in yours of the 25th inst., in regard to 
my estimate of the policies which I am now 
carrying in the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, lreply that I was induced to take poli- 
cies Nos. 74,413 and 75,196, from the fact that 
they had an assured cash value at ten years 
from the date of issue, based upon the Ton- 
tine principle, and that they were made incon- 
testable for errors or omissions in the applica- 
tions, or for death by disease, violence, or acci- 
dent, brought about by indulgence in stimu- 
lants or narcotics, or from self-destruction. I 
regard such provisions as a very valuable pro- 
tection to those who are obliged to take poli- 
cies as security for advances made or for 
other reasons; and I consider the security 
contained in the same, by a company of such 
standing as the Equitable, as of much greater 
Value than those issued upon any other prin- 
ciple. Ihave entire confidence in the value 
of the policies as I now hold them. 

I remain very truly yours, 


G. POMEROY KEESE. 


Mr. Tracy B. Warren, a merchant of Bridge- 
ort, Conn., writes as follows to the Equitable 
Roclety’s General Agent : 
BripGeport, July 30th, 1880. 

Dear Sir:—I have received the check of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for $5,357, 
the cash value of my Tontine Dividend Policy 
No. 55,180. 

I have been insured for 10 years for $10,000, 
and now find that the cash returned to me is 
just 112 per cent. of the total amount of pre- 
miums I have paid to the Equitable. This 
astonishing result cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to me, and I recommend the Equitable as, in 
my opinion, the strongest and best company, 
and its Tontine Plan the cheapest and most 
satisfactory form of insurance ever devised. 
I know of no other form of policy which, in 
addition to the insurance, gives the holdera 
profitable and secure investment. 

Yours truly, T. B. WARREN. 


The following letter from Hon. Emery 
Whitaker to the Equitable agent at Maysville, 
Kentucky, is of importance, as the opportuni- 
ties afforded Judge Whitaker for making a 
careful investigation into the character and 
standing of the various life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Kentucky are rarely 
equaled: 


Josern F. Broprick: 


Dear Sir :—I have taken pains to make myself 
acquainted with the Equitable Life Ascurance 
Society of New York and with its different 
modes of insufance. I am satisfied the com- 
pany possesses the assets published and is 
managed by officers of ability and integrity. 
For myself, I selected the Endowment Plan, 
before the company established the Tontine 
insurance. I fee] sure that this last is prefer- 
able to all others and eminently safe to the 
assured, and a good investment for persons of 
either small or large means. For my children 
I selected the Tontine Plan, and am well 
pleased with both the Endowment and Ton- 
tine. During the four years I was chairman 
of the committee on banks and insurance in 
the Kentucky senate, embracing the getting 
up'and passage of the present insurance laws 
of Kentucky, I had occasion to investigate, 
with some care, the subject of life insurance, 
and, acting upon the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, I selected the Equitable and the 
modes as stated; and I feel satisfied I made a 
good selection. 


EMERY WHITAKER, 
JULY 15TH, 1880. 


C2-EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in to the Charter af the Com- 
ement of 


, in Conformity 
pany, submit the follo Stat ts 
affairs on the ‘+t of December. 1879, 


Premiums received « larine Risks 

from Ist January to Sist De- 
IE TD netwnitions «> <0 ccehenanieneebien $3,090,006 58 

jums op policies nut marked off 1st 
SE ee iicapescettasnsdsncananesers 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies har ve been issued uponLife 

:' disconnected 

mir baring Toff from Ist 3 

187., to Sist December: Pon 3,875,101 96 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,196 77 

The > pompany has the following Assets, 

United ‘States and piate of i New York 98,975,558 00 
Stock, City, a. Stocks. . 875, 55 
Loans, secured nd Clatma and otherwise. 1,307,200 00 

Real ite and Claims due the Com- 
Oe reese F 00,000 
Premium Notes and "Sills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 

Ladechesnneusebnesns wcsecunere 281,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. Interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redcemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
in on the £0 red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the compaay for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





° TRUSTEES, 
CHARLES D EDMUND Wr CORLIES, 
CHARLES , 

H. H. MOOR 


JOUN ELLIOTT, 
: $ ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN 




















JAMES LOW CHARLES, cs DIAKSHALI, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE V 
RDON W. BYRNHAM, ROBERT L ‘st air 

EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE Roser 
WM. STURG FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM NE, CHARLES D. LEve CH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

LO WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

E. DODGE, F 


PETER V. KING 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOMAS B. CODbINGTON 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
Cc. A. HAND A. A. RAVE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY C./1.i.INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN |. RIKER. . 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W.H. i. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts its bust under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. 


pent Rene 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

@uildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


anaes 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks........ ... 1,132,518 32 
other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
OCaath GagBeal....ccccccccecscocccccess 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies), ...........00.csoeeee 65.000 00 
Net Surplus... ....s.csscccceceseees 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United § States Bon Bends: -y eaataat value..$1, 4 10,810 00 
State and other Bonds 


ieweaiees 827 00 
SE ME vcccocccepsesansorccsscosseccece PR LB 68 
d Loans ( Stocks and Bonds, 
worth $3 BAe insnsetheeworsresscens 235,255 00 


(on Real Estate, worth 


saa eeitiaiadiamniiin Seetiaeaameney 678,600 00 
Eatate, office buildings in New York 
NE lc nccsnncconancgececencoccces 677," 00 00 
Premiums due unpaid and in course of 
Gre cccccnsaccvcsnsesecccccesoocese 150,369 58 
te mocTUCd... ......66..00s 42. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


LAMPOBT, Vice-President. 
ag cae Cres PECK, Secretary. 
es A. Mt EIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. oaxiay General = bot 
Sec’y Brooklyn Sepesenent, 
F. C. MOORE, Agency M Manager. 


‘THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
- JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the tnsured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Ite interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid ite death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
rince the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of ineome and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 In premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
iv assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
gnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
1a collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the /owest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating ite liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal] construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it hae gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Supt of Agencies 





HENRY TUCK, M.D.. D» } Medical Examiners 
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26 THE INDEPENDENT. 
Old and oun repaired at once to her husband’s lawyer, | house, by trying to learn all sorts of cook- 
” q. and, having learned the full state of the | ing. And she succeeded astonishingly. 
japan case, determined, entirely against his ad- | Common sense, a clear head, and deft fin- 
AWAEE. 


BY BELLE W. COOK. 
“A lily, awake and ‘qware.”—Juan InGELOW. 


Tue world is full of foolish dreamers, 
And I unknowing swelled the number ; 

My dreams were full of light and music, 
I had no wish to wake from slumber. 


I dwelt in gardens hung with beauty, 
I found a friend, the best and truest ; 

She always wore a smile to greet me, 
In eyes the merriest and bluest. 


Days glided by, and brought a lover, 

Who wooed me with the tend’rest glances, 
Until my heart compelled me fairly 

To yield at last to Love’s advances. 


The sweetest summer shone around me, 
As, hand in hand with friend and lover, 
I sailed the trackless seas of fancy, 
New realms of pleasure to discover. 


I woke one morn, and friend and lover 
Had sailed away from me together, 

And taken all my dreams and summer 
And left me storm and wintry weather. 


It seems as yet that dreams are cruel. 
Ah, me! Iam so young to waken, 

And find on earth no truth is left me 
But this; “I loved, and am forsaken.” 





PHEMA’'S WAY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


** You are very silly, Euphemia.” 

“TI dare say you don’t think me very 
wise, Mamma; but a person can’t be con- 
victed of extreme silliness on one count.” 

‘‘Let the matter drop, my dear, if you 
please. We won't argue it. You have 
consented to wait till September before a 
final decision, and the thing is too disagree. 
able for discussion.” Mrs. Bayard drew 
her soft shaw] gracefully about her and left 
the room, 

If ever anybody was “‘ born to the purple” 
in this republican country, Euphemia Bay- 
ard bad been. Her father belonged to one 
of its oldest families, her mother counted 
Dutch ancestors back to the time when 
that stolid nation “took Holland.” The 
Vandeveers had been rich before Mrs. Bay- 
ard’s time. She was the seventh daughter 
of a ninth son, and the family wealth would 
not bear such infinitesimal division as this, 
for all the nine sons had their own families, 
anda million will fade fast under division 
and subdivision. She married Mr. Bayard 
because he had position and money, and 
why he had married her nobody knew. 
Perhaps he did not. She was sallow, skin- 
ny, green-eyed, dull haired, and _ cold- 
blooded as a fish; graceful and stylish, it is 
true, but, to travesty an old quotation, 
‘*Look in her face, and you forgot it all.” 
Mr. Bayard was a handsome, genial, 
prosperous young fellow when they were 
married, and Euphemia, their only child, 
was tended and educated like a princess. 
Velvet and Valenciennes, swansdown and 
linen cambric were scarcely good enough to 
lap her tiny, lovely shape, and two nurses 
combined with her mother to spoil her 
atterly; but she inherited from her father 
keen sense, quick perception, humor, gen- 
erosity, and deep feeling. These went far to 
atone for the high temper, the educated 
selfishness, and the willful disposition of 
Miss Phema. 

It would have been better for her if 
her father had lived, but at six years old 
she lost him. He was killed instantly 
by a fall from atoo spirited horse which 
he was trying, and Phema had only a child- 
ish memory left. 

She grew up under the most expensive 
governesses into the most fashionable 
finishing schools, petted, admired, pam- 
pered with every luxury, and her vanity 
fed and fostered from hour to hour. That 
she had her own way was a foregone con 
clusion; but her character was so strong 
that it asserted itself even inits willfulness, 
and ‘‘ Phema’s way” was proverbial, both 
at home and at school. 

At eighteen she came out into society, 
beautiful, accomplished, and headstrong. 
Mrs. Bayard had spent all these years since 
her husband’s death in a recklessly ex- 
travagant life, and now, to her great sur- 
prise, found her property was depreciated 
and her income suddenly lessened, She 





vice, to sell everything she owned and buy 
an annuity. In vain old Mr. Paine repre- 
sented to her that this would utterly im- 
poverish her daughter, in case of her own 
death. 

‘‘T cannot help that,” she replied, with a 
cool selfishness that chilled him. ‘I can 
never live, nor can Phema, without our 
accustomed luxuries. She must marry 
well; and she cannot do that without an 
entrance of the right sort into society. I 
trust she will not need much more. I 
think not.” And Mrs. Bayard’s green eyes 
flashed with a pride that might be called 
maternal, but did not deserve so sacred a 
name. So she bought a handsome annuity, 
without consulting even informing 
Euphemia, the property having been all 
left in her hands, and then gave the young 
lady a triumphant introduction into socicty. 

But scarcely had she appeared on the 
stage when Mrs. Bayard’s mother died, and, 
since Phema must be withdrawn at once 
from the scene of her glories, Mrs. Bayard 
resolved to send her for the early part of 
the summer out to Desborough, a country 
town of some importance, high among the 
Massachusetts bills. Here, under the wing 
of an old aunt of Mr Bayard’s, she would 
not be seen too much to make her future 
d-but stale and unprofitable, and she would 
acquire a freshness of complexion that board- 
ing-school up to Easter and a fortnight of 
balls directly after had a good deal im- 
paired. 

Aunt Allen was a clergyman’s widow, 
a lovely, gentle old lady, living in a square 
white house, set in its grassy yard like a 
flower on a leaf, and canopied with droop- 
ing elms. Phema was charmed. Fer city 
elegancies and affectations fell back like 
the calyx from a rosebud, and she delighted 
dear Aunt Allen by her keen enjoyment, 
her common sense, her eager desire to learn 
all wholesome country ways, and her un- 
affected interest in everything. 

Nobody in Deshoronch knew more about 
this pretty Miss Bayard than the fact that 
she was Mrs. Allen’s niece; and, as she laid 
away the finery her mother and her maid 
had packed into her trunk, and contented 
herself with gowns of delicate lawn and 
printed cambric, with now and then a white 
dress for Sundays, and nobody there knew 
enouch to recognize the hand of an artist 
in the exquisite simplicity of these gar- 
ments or to know that the little chip hat, 
with its gold buckle and floating feather, 
was really fresh from Paris, she was not 
suspected of being rich or fashionable; and, 
being very pretty, merry, and good-natured, 
she soon made friends in Desborough, and, 
moreover, carried away captive the heart of 
Mr. Mather, the only lawyer of the place, 
a handsome, intelligent young fellow, come 
of a good race, sturdy, and self-reliant, 
only—he was poor! But this did not dis- 
turb Euphemia. She fell in Jove with him 
as utterly and simply as if Arcadia was her 
birthplace; and before her signal of recall 
came both were plunged fathoms deep in 
an honest, old-fashioned passion, with which 
society and money had no more to do than 
they have with Heaven. 

Aunt Allen did not interfere, for she saw 
no oceasion to. It was all right, in her un- 
worldly eyes. She knew Stephen Mather 
was good enough for anybody, as she had 
often declared, and both she and Euphemia 
thought John Bayard’s daughter would 
have money enough for both. Phema, 
however, made Aunt Allen vow to keep this 
asecret; it pleased her mightily to hear her 
lover spin his webs for the future, calculate 
his income, discuss ways and means, and 
praise the neat and simple style of her 
wardrobe. 

“The delightful goose!” she horrified 
Aunt Allen by saying, one day, when Ste- 
phen was scarce out of the gate. ‘He 
thinks I am a paragon of economy. He 
doesn’t dream that Dobson charged me 
twenty-five dollars apiece for making these 
lawn gowns and that every scrap of lace 
on them is real thread.” 

“T’m sure he don’t!” sighed Aunt Allen, 
shocked herself at this revelation; but 
Phema only laughed, clapped her little 
dimpled hands together, and waltzed out 
into the kitchen, where she at once teased 
and pleased Hannah, the factotum of the 


or 





gers are as successful in the kitchen as 
everywhere else. Her mother sniffed much 
(mentally, of course,) at this new freak, 
when Phema boasted of it in her letters. 
“She is very peculiar,”.she said, with a 
thin sigh, to her special friend, Mrs. Sluy~ 
ter. ‘‘ To think of her learning to cook as 
an amusement! But that is just Phema’s 


way—to do something nobody else would 
think of. 
Mademoiselle did not find it needful yet 


to report her love affair to her mother. 
She knew very well what that astute lady 
would think of it, and she wanted to enjoy 
the strange sweetness as long as she might, 
before she aroused to the battle which was 
inevitable. At last, however, her call 
came. Mrs. Bayard was ready to go to 
Newport, for it was the middle of August, 
and a fortnight’s sea-air might be permitted 
even to amourner. Euphemia’s elaborate 
preparations were all made in the city, 
under her mother’s eye, while she was 
drinking in bliss and pure air at Des- 
borough; and her wardrobe was a curious 
exposition of the delicate shades into which 
grief can be carried as an element of cos- 
tume. It would have suited her present 
disposition better had it been bridal. But, 
with the vein of cool sense that endowed 
her, although neither she nor Stephen had 
any more doubt of their mutual passion 
than Romeo and Juliet, she would not 
consent to an open engagement till some 
months of absence had tested their sincerity 
and constancy. For three months no let- 
ters were to pass between them. At the 
end of that time he was to write her, if 
still he held to his purpose; and if she too 
was constant, then she would tell her 
mother and the thing should be declared. 

So she went to Newport, and made her 
expected sensation there. Far can there 
be a lovelier thing than a beautiful young 
girl, with glancing eyes, and shadowy 
curls, and smiling, mischievous lips, all 
illustrated by a complexion of softest rose- 
blush and pearl, arrayed in films of whitest 
lace or gleaming gauzes, her only jewelry 
strings of pure pearls, garlands of spotless 
roses her only flower, and the dark, deli- 
cate head unadorned save by its heavy, 
shining coils and rings? People went 
fairly mad about her beauty, her grace, 
and her exquisite dresses, and the very 
best match of the season groveled at her 
feet, in the ugly person of Pierre Sluyter, 
the billionaire of the country. 

How she hated him! How she shrank 
from the clammy, trembling hand, the 
leering, proturberant eye, the weak mouth, 
and lank, shambling figure that stood asa 
digit before so many ciphers! How glad 
she was to be able to refuse the honor of 
his hand, with calm distinctness; and how 
furious was her mother! 

“That is just Phema’s way!” she de- 
clared again to her aggrieved friend, who 
should have been the maiden’s mother-in- 
law. ‘‘I told you her caprices were 
never to be relied on.” 

‘“Very well!” answered the outraged 
Mrs. Sluyter. ‘‘She is the only young 
woman in America who would have refused 
Pierre. He will easily console himself.” 

No doubt Phema enjoyed the season. 
She was a natural and healthy girl, spoiled 
a good deal, to be sure; but four months 
with Aunt Allen and a real love affair had 
done much to improve her. She enjoyed 
heartily the gayety of Newport, and still 
more the drives, the walks, the sails of that 
enchanting sojourn. She was not above a 
girlish pleasure in her beautiful costumes 
and the great admiration she excited. She 
knew her own brilliant beauty was far bet- 
ter illustrated by the absence of color in 
her dress than it would have been by the 
prevailing tints of the day; and she liked to 
be liked, as most women do. To be loved 
was another matter ! This seemed to enrage 
her, and from that a wiser eye than her 
mother’s might have discovered that her 
heart was preoccupied. 

But when atthe end of three months a 
love-letter, as ardent and as faithful as the 
most exacting heart could ask, arrived. at 
her city home and awoke as fervent a re- 
sponse, in. the fresh hope and courage of 
the hour, she laid all the facts before her 
mother. Imagine the scenel—the rage, 
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the tears, the threats, thedespair! Through 
it all Phema stood calmly waiting for this 
tempest to subside. 

‘*This is just your way!” were the first 
coherent words that burst from Mrs. Bay- 
ard’s lips; words Phema had heard so often 
from the lips of her mother and her nurses 
that now they gave an air of homely humor 
to the tragic scene, and the girl laughed, 

This was fuel to the fire. Mrs. Bayard 
raged and sobbed all the rest of the day; 
yet all she gained from Euphemia was a 
promise that she would not marry Stephen 
Mather before the next autumn, and that 
she should not ask to have him received at 
the house oftener than twice in that time. 
Mrs. Bayard counted on absence. In nine 
long months there were infinite opportuni- 
ties to divert Phema’s mind, and perhaps 
change its bent entirely. ‘‘Time and I 
against any man,” might succeed with 
men; but he who said it wisely did not in- 
clude the other sex. With an object in 
view, certain to be attained, a woman can 
outwait time. It is the want of final cer- 
tainty that makes us impatient. And Phe- 
ma smiled over this last clause. She knew 
very well Stephen could not afford to leave 
his business oftener than the prescribed 
times. The thing she dreaded was to ask 
of him such a delay; but she knew her 
power and used it to this end. 

Stephen had never seen her among her 
proper surroundings. A matter of course 
to her, she forgot that the luxury and 
elegance in which she lived would astonish, 
perhaps dismay him. And, indeed, it did. 

“‘How can I ask you to leave all this for 
my little home, Phema?” said he, looking 
about him, the first time he came to see her. 

‘‘T didn’t expect to leave it all, sir!” she 
laughed. ‘‘I hope you won’t refuse to 
marry me because I happen to have some 
money?” 

‘That isn’t any matter,” said Stephen, 
with superb simplicity. ‘‘It is all these 
appliances I am thinking about. We have 
not even room for them. I should like it 
better if you had been poor. Phema, I’m 
afraid you will miss something. 

Her answer was too lover-like to record. 
After its earnest devotion there could be no 
more talk of money. With him there was 





b no more thought of it; and she only said 


to herself it was good that he would not 
have to work so hard. Poor, ignorant 
souls! Would either of them stand the 
test when it came? 

All this time Mrs. Bayard refused to rec- 
ognize any engagement. She chose to 
consider that Phema’s decision was delayed, 
that no question of marriage had arisen 
yet; and she hurried her daughter from one 
scene of gayety to another, spared herself 
finery (which was not so hard, since she 
was yet in deep black), in order to buy 
Phema all sorts of adornment. Her own 
jewels she had re-set for her and her per- 
sonal wardrobe was lavishly supplied. 

But none of these things beguiled Phema, 
She went everywhere and saw everybody; 
drank so deeply of admiration and flattery 
that the monotony and insincerity of the 
draughts at last disgusted her; but’ her 
mother was inexorable. She had one 
crushing blow in reserve, that must succeed, 
she thought. Surely, when Phema knew 
she was entirely penniless, she would not 
dare marry a poor man! So, just before 
they went to Newport, earlier this year 
than last, Mrs. Bayard told Euphemia all 
about her affairs, with a pungent distinct- 
ness that left no room for mistake or pallia- 
tion. A cold hand seemed fora moment 
to clutch poor Phema’s heart. She turned 
pale, but her eyes flashed. The Bayard 
blood came to the rescue and she gave no 
other sign of emotion. Her voice was hard 
and ringing, as she asked: 

‘But what did you think would have 
become of me, Mamma, in case of your 


death?” . 
“‘T expected and I still expect, Euphemia, 


that you would marry well.” 

“ Sell myself!” retorted the girl. 

‘*Don't be coarse, my dear. A girl owes 
something to herself who has been brought 
up as you have been.” 

Euphemia said no more. She set her 
red lips tight, to shut in the torrent of dis- 
gust and dismay that threatened to pour 
itself on her mother’s head, and locked 
herself into her room, to think it out and 





write to Stephen. 
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ageously. Had she the power to accept 
such a sivuation and endure it? Could she 
be poor calmly and happily? or would the 
absence of these life-long appliances of 
comfort and luxury weaken her strength, 
chafe her temper, and make both her and 
Btephen wretched when their love should 
be time-worn? She blushed to think so 
meanly of herself. Her courage rose at 
the sight of difficulties. She sat down at 
once and wrote a calm letter to her lover, 
stating the new aspect of affairs as curtly 
as possible, without an expression of opin- 
ion or feeling om her own part, or even 


’ hinting at any possible suspension of their 


engagement. 

‘I will not insult him,” she said to her- 
self, as she closed the envelope and rose to 
take it to the letter-box; and a warm flush 
lit her face at the thought. She could trust 
Stephen, she knew. 

And Stephen read all, between the lines 
of that letter, that Phema thought. His 
answer was immediate, and he brought it 
himself. 

‘*IT am so glad!” were his first audible 
words. ‘You have relieved the only 
dread I had, my darling. I did not want 
you to have what I could not give you. 1 
want to take care of my wifc, Phema, and 
not have her help me.” 

Mrs. Bayard was disgusted, hopelessly, 
with this state of things. Her selfish soul 
neither thought nor cared what Stephen 
and Euphemia must think of her heartless 
provision for herself alone. She left New- 
port in a rage, and went to the White 
Mountains; though, first, she consented, 
with an ill grace, to be present at a very 
early wedding. The little world of New- 
port were astonished at this unexpected 
event, and held up their hands with horror 
when they heard the happy man was only 
a poor lawyer. 

“Just Phema Bayard’s way!” said Mrs. 
Sluyter. ; 

But did Phema and Stephen care? No 
more than a pair of robins whose nest is 
ready for them. Phema found poverty not 
so dreadful as its shadow. She accepted 
the situation fully and cheerfully, wore 
her old finery on Sundays with good grace, 
and came down to calico and alpaca on 
week-days with*a hearty good-will. She 
electrified Stephen by her skill at cooking 
and sung about the house at her work all 
day long. It is true that troubles came; 
but they were the small stings of life, and 
she learned to treat them with comparative 
indifference. Her little house was bright, 
sunny, and exquisitely neat. It looked 
like a veritable doll’s house to Aunt Allen, 
whose horsehair furniture and stiff-backed 
chairs, set about her ample rooms, admitted 
no modern amenities of gay color or grace- 
ful drapery; but Stephen thought his home 
perfection. 

‘‘Think of it!” moaned Mrs. Bayard to 
a symnathetic friend. ‘‘Phema actually 
does the cooking and the sweeping and the 
dusting! I never heard anything so dread- 
ful! Marian Symmes has just been there to 
see her, and told me all about it. Poor 
Phema! But she always would have her 
way!” 

And Marian Symmes, sitting on the 
piazza outside the window where this plaint 
was made, laughed at the recollection of 
the home she had just left; a home so over- 
flowing with peace and love and friendli- 
ness to all about it that she thought it 


might be best for some other people to fol- 
low Phema’s way. 





ONCE UPON A TIME. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





A BEAUTIFUL doll lived not far hence; 

They had made her a suit, at great expense, 
With silk and satin and pearls and all that in, 

Yet this fine Paris doll had no sense! 


The little lady who played with the doll 
Had servants to answer her every call, 

Had her own way and did nothing but play, 
And she showed less sense than her doll. 


While the little girl who made mud-pies, 
And minded her mother, and never told lies, 

Though she ran with hair and feet all bare, 
Grew up healthy and happy and wise. 


And you shall be heir, my sun-browned maid, 
Whose playthings hide in the maple shade, 
Though your dolls are of cotton, with eyes 
and ears not in, : 
To riches that shall not fade. 
Cusrza Hazson, N. H. 


— 
She faced the question of her life cour- 


HOW THE OWL WAS MADE. 
A LEGEND FROM JUTLAND. 
BY WILLIAM H. WINSLOW. 


Wnuen our Lord and St. Peter wandered 
about on earth, they came, one day, to a 
blacksmith-shop. On a board above the 
door was written, in large letters: ‘* Here 
lives the Master of all Masters!” 

Our Lord, upon reading this, said to St. 
Peter: ‘‘ Would it not be well to have a 
look at this Master?” And so they went in. 

The smith and his apprentice stood with- 
in, hammering away with all their might. 

** Good-day, Master!” said our Lord. 

‘« Thanks!” answered the smith, pausing 
in his work. Wiping the perspiration from 
his face with his sleeve, he looked at the 
strangers. 





asked our Lord. 

“Yes; I am the man!” answered the 
smith. 

‘* Don’t you take a little too much upon 
yourself?” said our Lord again. 

‘‘No!” answered the smith. ‘Il know of 
no one who can do better than I!” 

‘*But nevertheless, it may be that you 
have a Master,” said our Lord. 

‘**T do not think so!” answered the smith. 

An old woman had entered the shop 
during thisconversation. She wanted nails 
and iron bands for her wooden shoes. She 
was an ugly old woman, stiff and hump- 
backed, and she shuffled about, with the 
aid of her crutch. 

‘*Can you forge a young and beautiful 
girl out of this old woman?” asked our 
Lord of the smith. 

The Master grinned and auswered: 

** No; I verily believe that I cannot. Nor 
is there any other Master who can do it.” 

‘‘We shall see!” sald our Lord, and he 
held the old womanin the fire, while St. 
Peter worked the bellows. When she came 
to a white heat, they took her out, and laid 
her upon the anvil. Our Lord seized the 
smith’s hammer, and St. Peter swung the 
sledge, both hammering away lustily upon 
the old woman, until the sparks flew in 
showers. 

When they had finished, the old woman 
had become the most beautiful maiden 
imaginable. She courtesied, said ‘‘ good- 
bye” and ‘‘ thanks!” and tripped lightly out 
of the shop. 

‘““What do you say now?’ asked our 
Lord. 

“Yes; that was certainly a good piece of 
work!” answered the smith. ‘I did not 
believe it could be done.” * 

“Now you can take down your sign; for 
you have found your Master,” said our 
Lord. And thereupon he and St. Peter 
walked away. 

“That remains to be seen,” said the 
smith to his apprentice. ‘One should 
never be too hasty.” 

He had an old grandmother, very weak 
and sickly, who could do nothing but sit 
in the chimney-corner and shiver; and 
ugly she was, which no one denied. 

The smith carried her into his shop, put 
her in the fire, and heated her to a fierce 
glow. “‘For, if others can do it, then why 
can’t I?” thought he; and then they worked 
long and heartily at the old lady. 

They hammered for one, and they ham- 
mered for two days—yes, even for three 
days; and yet nothing came of it, except 
that she grew continually smaller. 

Upon seeing this, the smith became 
thoughtful. “If it would only become 
something, be that something what it may; 
for something is certainly better than 
nothing; and it would really be a pity if 
she came to be a nothing, the poor soul!” 
And they hammered away again. Finally, 
on the fourth day, it began to look like 
something. 

*«Tt becomes something!” said the smith. 
‘It takes a queer shape; but still it is 
something.” 

‘“Tu-whoo!” it screamed suddenly; and 
the smith became so frightened that he re- 
leased his hold. ‘‘Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!” 
and, whisk! it disappeared out of the door. 

Grandmother had changed into a bird; a 
tremendous bird, with crooked beak and 
large eyes. 

*« What do you think of that?” said the 
smith to his apprentice. 

‘‘The longer it lasted the uglier . she 
grew. Now you had-better go out and 
take down the sign,” said the apprentice. 





And down came the ; for grand- 
mother Ul bicdingin oho 


‘‘Are you the Master of all Masters?” [ 
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[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tum LypEranpExt. New York.) 





21 BURIED CHARACTERS. 

[We will send to the one from whom is re- 
ceived the first correct answer to the following 
puzzle a volume of the poems of any standard 
author. Two weeks will be allowed.—Ep.] 





The following buried characters are from 
one of Charles Dickens’s works. In some cases 
the Christian name is given, and in others the 
family name : 

In the summer vacation, away from home, 
what a variety there is in the life. 

Sometimes we meet people of so-called real 
rauk, and sometimes of rank not real, but of 
a home-made lineage, to suit the possibilities 
of gain, either in marriage or business. 

In our traveling trip of this summer we 
have met with some curious people and some 
comical experiences. A few people were 
bright and cheery, blessing all who came in 
contact with them by their genial ways. But 
there were others who only cared to influence 
by shining upon us with an aristocratic, even 
nabob way, as if po natural cheerfulness of 
character could equal the glittering of their 
gold. But we did not mind. 

We went up to the White Hills first ; and 
one day took a jolting ride on a stony 
mountain road. Our well-kept and quick 
nag carried us along so fast that we were 
obliged to hold firmly to our seats for steadi- 
néss. The name of our nag was Vic, and the 
new man who drove her was not quite the 
master of her. Besides, he seemed to mix up 
the qualities of his own mare, “‘ Lily,” with 
the habits of this new beast. It was at one time, 
“« Lily, come, spry up, or we shall never be 
at the lake’’; and at another, “I say, if your 
name’s ‘ Vic,’ you’re as smart as the queen.” 
And then again it would be a union of the 
two, in which he would begin with the one, 
and at a sudden dash of the animal would start 
out with the other: “I say, Lily, Vic, keep 
cool there and mind your business better, or 
we shall be smashed.”’ 

We were on a frolic that day, with our din- 
ners in our baskets; and as the driver was 
taking them out from the wagon our most 
valued one was dropped, and we heard the 
ominous crash of glass. 

“Ah! Awkward, wasn’t it?” he exclaimed, 
with such an innocent smile that we could not 
scold. As, fortunately, our milk-bottles had 
been divided, we forgave him the careless- 
ness ; but we never forgot the smile. 

We were fully repaid for ourleniency; as Mike 
did his best afterward to make all things a 
success. The only drawback to our pleasure 
was the sudden appearance of a drunken man, 
ealling out in the midst of our dinner @ la pic- 
nic: 

‘Ho! lassies, just give me a bite of the good 
things.”’ 

Luckily, he had a sober friend with him, who 
eoaxed him away, and we soon recovered our 
spirits; and afterward we went back at even- 
tide, delighted with our adventures, of which 
we made the most of the curious interruption 
of our feast. One of the young ladies that we 
met at this part of our journey was full of 
romantic talk about her late travels abroad; 
and we were greatly amused at her evident 
effort to be fine. She spoke of the “rolling 
surges of the deep” and “‘ the far Alp having 
filled my soul,” as if no one else had ever left 
these native shores; and she added, with a pro- 
found consciousness of “culture,”. that she 
‘could realize the old decree vieing with the 
new to establish growth.”” We did not ander- 
stand what she meant; but {t did not matter, 
as long as she was satisfied. 

But I must hasten to tell how we seemed to 
slide rapidly down from the mountain to the 
sea, leaving the granite strength of the hills 
for the noble roeks which form, “‘ as strong 
as adamant,” a lining to the shore, both pro- 
tecting and beautifying it. 

Now bathing was the business of the hour, 
and our whole party began pegging away for 
dear life for the privilege of not being 
drowned by “‘ the wild, wild waves.” 

Laughing, and stumbling, and rising safely 
from the surf, our eyes would blink in water 
tears of salt ; anid some old dames would wue- 
fully emerge im soaken wigs, in spite of all 
safeguards. 

These good times are over now, as we have 
settled down at home again. But we are very 
quiet people, and do not feel any loss after all 
the gayety. 

But the wreath of conquest upon many a 
fair maiden’s brow dies, perhaps, with the 
change; and the summer belles sigh for the 
crowded piazzas of the mountain or by the 
sea. M. B. A. 


Norz.—Will ‘‘ W. L. W.,” Hartford, Conn., 
please send his address to this department? 











Selections. 
HOW DEACON TUBMAN AND THE 
PARSON KEPT NEW YEAR. 


BY W. H. H. MURRAY, 


‘‘ New YEAnr’s, eh?” exclaimed Dea, Tub- 

man, as he lifted himself to his‘elbow and 
peered through the frosty window-panes to- 
ward the east, where the colorless morning 
was creeping shiveringly into sight. ‘‘ New 
Year's, eh?” he repeated, as he hitched 
himself into an upright position and 
straightened his night-cap, that had gone 
somewhat askew in his slumber. “Bless 
my soul, how the —_ fly! But that’s all 
right. Yes, it’s allright. No one can ex- 
pect them to stay, and why should we? 
There’s better fish in the net than we've 
taken out yet.” And, with this consolato- 
ry observation, the Deacon rubbed his head 
energetically, while the bright, happy look 
of his face grew brighter and happier as 
the process proceeded. ‘‘ Yes,” there’s bet- 
ter fish in the net than we've taken out 
yet,” he added, gayly, ‘‘and, if there isn’t, 
here’s no use of crying about it,” and, 
with this philosophical observation, he 
bounced merrily out of bed and into his 
trousers. 

We say Dea. Tubman bounced into 
his trousers. To be exact, we should say 
that he bounced into half of them, and, 
with the other half trailing behind him, he 
skipped to the window, arm, putting his 
little plump, round, rosy face almost against 
the panes, gazed out upon the world. Ev- 
erything was bright, sparkling, and cold, 
for the earth was covered with snow, and 
the clear gray of the early morning spread 
its rayless illumination over the great dome, 
in the fading blue of which a few starry 
points still gleamed. 

**Bless me, what a morning!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Beautiful! beautiful!” he re- 
peated, as he stood with his eves fastened 
on the east and balancing himself on one 
foot and feeling around with the other for 
that half of the trousers not yet appronria- 
ted. ‘‘Bless me, whata bricht day!” he 
ejaculated, as he saved himself, by a quick 
upward wrench, from falling from a trip 
he had inadvertently given himself in an 
abortive effort to insert his feet in the un- 
filled leg of his pantaloons. ‘‘Ha! ha! 
that’s a good un!” he exclaimed. ‘Trip 

ourself un in getting into your own 
ators. will you, Dea. Tubman?” And 
he laughed as merrily at the joke as if it 
was a good one. 

‘““A happy New Year to evervhody!” 
cried the Deacon, as he thrust his foot into 
his stocking, for the floor of the good man’s 
chamber was carpetless, and so cleanly 
white that its cleanliness itself was enongh 
to freeze one. ‘‘ Yes,a happy New Year 
to everybody—high, low, rich, and poor, 
south, north east. and west, wherever they 
are, the world over, »t home and abroad. 
Amen” And the Deacon, partly at the 
sweeping character of his benediction and 
partly because he was feeling so jolly in- 
side he couldn't help it, laughed merrily, as 
he seized a boot and thrust his foot vig- 
orously into it. 

“« What's this? what’s this?” cried the 
Deacon, as he tugged away at the straps 
until he was red in the face. ‘‘ This boot 
never went on hard before. What's the 
matter with the pesky thing?” And he 
rose from his chair, and, standing on one 
foot, turned and twisted about, tugging all 
the while at the straps, till his face glowed 
and finshed as red as a beet. 

‘« Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Deacon, 
disgusted with its strange behavior, ‘‘ what 
is the matter with this pesky boot?” And 
he bounced down onto the chair again, 
and, wrenching his foot out of the offending 
article, held it up between both hands in 
front of him, and shook it violently; when 
out, with a bump and a bound, rattled a 
package upon the floor and rolled half-wa 
across the room. The Deacon was after A 
in a jiffy, and, seizing it in his little fat 
hands, he held it up before his eves and 
read: ‘‘ A New Year’s gift from Miranda.” 
Now, Miranda was the Deacon’s housekeeper 
(Mrs. T. having peacefully denarted this 
life some years before), and, speaking appre- 
ciatively of the sex, a more prim, prudent, 
particular member of it neverexisted. She 
had been initiated some ten years before 
into that amiable _sisterh commonly 
termed spinster, and was, we might add, a 
tvpical representative of it. Industrious? 
Yon may well say so. Her floors, stove, 
dishes, linen—well, if they weren’t clean, 
nowhere on earth might vou find clean 
ones, She hated dirt as she did original 
sin; and I’ve no doubt but that in her own 
mind considered its existence in the world 
as the one certain damning and conclusive 
evidence of the. Fall. It was really an 
entertainment to see her looking about the 
house for a speck of dirt;,and the cool- 
blooded manner in which she would seize 
upon it, bear it away in the dust-pan, and, 
removing the lid of the stove, consign it to 
the, flames was—-well, what shall. I say? 





—yes, that’s it—was most edifying! 


Amiable? Yes, after-her way! And a 
very noiseless sort of a way it was too. 
For, though she has lived with the Deacon 
for nearly a dozen years, he had never 
known her to, so, far. fo her. ety 
as to indulge in apyth more hearty 
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smiles, which smfle was such a kind of 
illumination to her face as a star of incon- 
ceivably small magnitude makes to the sky 
in trailing across it, 

Of her personal appearance we will say— 
nothing. Sacred let it be tomemory! If 
you ever saw her, or one like her, whether 
full front or profile, whether sideways or 
edgewise, the vision, we are ready to swear, 
remains with you vividly still. Let it suf- 
fice, then, when we observe that Miss Mi- 
randa: was not physically stout, and that 
the Deacon’s standing joke was by nomeans 
a bad one when he described her as *‘ not 
actually burdened with fet.” Yes, she was 
a very cleanly, very thin, very prudent, 
very particular person, that never joined in 
any sports or amusements; never joked or 
participated in any happy event in a happy, 
joyous fashion; but lived unobtrusively 
and, we may say, coldly, in her little, prim, 
cold, bloodless world. 

**Gracious me!” exclaimed the Deacon, 
as he looked at the package. ‘‘ Gracious 
me! What has got into Miranda?” And he 
looked scrutinizingly at the little, fine, thin, 
faintly-traced inscription on the package, 
as if the writer had begrudged the ink that 
must be expended on the letters, or, from a 
subtle and mystic self-sympathy, had made 
the chirography as faint, delicate, and at- 
tenuated as her own self. 

‘Gracious me!” reiterated Deacon Tub- 
man, as he proceeded to untie the knot in 
the pale blue ribbon smoothly bound around 
it. ‘‘ Who ever knew Mirandy make a 
present before?” And the Deacon was so 
surprised at what had taken place that, for 
a moment, he doubted the evidence of his 
own senses. ‘‘ And put it in my boot, too, 
Ha! ha!” And the Deacon stopped undoing 
the parcel, and, lying back in the chair, 
roared at the thought of the prim, modest, 
particular Miranda perpetrating such a 
joke. And when the wrapping of the pack- 
age was at last undone, for every corner 
and crease of it were as carefully turned 
and as sharply edged as if the smoothing 
iron had passed over them—will wonders 
ever cease in this startling world of ours?— 
out dropped a night-cap! Yes, a night-cap, 
delicately and deftly crotcheted in warm 
woolen stuff of rich cardinal color. 

‘‘Hal hal” laughed the Deacon. as he 
held the cap between his thumb and forefin- 
mer of one hand up before his eyes, while 
he rubbed his bald crown with the other. 
*‘Good for Mirandy!” And then, as a 
emall slip of white paper fluttered to the 
floor, he seized it, and read: ‘“ A happy 
New Year to Deacon Tubman, from Mi- 


good girl! a good girl!” said the 
Deacon. ‘* Not overburdened with fat, but a 
good girl!” And, with this rather equivocal 
compliment to the donor, with his boot in 
one hand and the cap in the other, he rushed 
impulsively to the stairway, and shouted: 

**A happy New Year to you, Mirandy. God 
bless you! God bless you!” And he swung 
the boot, instead of the cap, vigorously over 
his head, while his round, rosy face beamed 
down the stairway into the cold hall below 
like a warm harvest moon over the crisp 
autumnal stubble. 

In response to the Deacon's hearty and, 
we may add, somewhat unroarious greeting, 
the kitchen door timidly opened, and 
Miranda, who had been astir for nearly an 
hour, and had the table already laid for 
breakfast, stepped into view, and, with a 
smile on her face that actually broadened 
its thinness dangerously near to the pro- 
portions of a genial and happy reciproca- 
tion of the jovial greeting, dropped a cour- 
tesy, and ssid: 

“Thank you, Deacon Tubman. 
you may have many happy returns.” 

“A thousand to you, Mirandy,” shouted 
the Deacon, in response. ‘‘A thousand to 
youand your—children!” And the little man 
swung his hoot vehemently over his head 
and laughed like a boy at his own joke; 
while poor, frightened, scandalized Miranda 
turned and scudded, like a patch of thin 
vapor blown by an unexpected gust of wind, 
through the door into the kitchen, with a 
face colored scarlet, with an actual, unmis- 
takable blush. though whence the blood 
came that reddened the clean, cold white 
of her thin face is a physiological mystery. 

In a moment the Deacon was fully 
dressed ; and he scuttled as merrily and wise- 
ly down the resounding stairway as a gust 
of autumn wind running through a patch 
of russet leaves. Through the hall and 
kitchen he bustled, out into the woodshed, 
where he ran against old Towser, the big 
Newfoundland watch-dog, who stood in the 
passage, expectantlv waiting his coming. 

‘‘A happy New Year to you, Towser, old 
boy!” he cried, and, seizing the huge dog by 
his shaggy coat, he wrestled with him like 
a merry-hearted boy. “‘A happy New Year 
to you, old fellow!” he repeated, as the dog 
broke into a series of joyful barks. ‘‘ Speak 
it right out, Towser. God made you as full 
of fun as he has the rest of us, and a good 
deal fuller than many of your kind, and 
mine too”; and, with this back-handed hit 
at the vinegar-visaced and acidulous-heart- 
ed of his own species, the Deacon shuffled 
and slid along the crisp, icy path toward 
the barn, while Towser gamboled through 
the deep snow and plunged into the huge, 
fleecy drifts, in as merry a mood as his 
merry master. 

“A happy New Year to you, old Jack!” 
he called out to his as he entered the 
barn; and Jack a happy return, 


I hope 








more expectant, perhaps, of his breakfast 
of oats than appreciative of the greeting. 
“And a happy New Year to you, you 
oan py e shouted to the colt, who, 

ing at liberty to roam at will, had already 
appropriated a section of the haymow, to his 
own satisfaction. ‘‘Ha! None of that, you 
woolly-coated rogue, you,” he cried, as he 
jumped aside, to escape a kick that the 
bunch of equine mischief antically snapped 
athim. ‘None of that, you little uncon- 
verted sinner, you. I verily believe the 
Parson is right, and that 


“*In Adam's fall 
We sinned all '— 


men and beast, colts and children, all in 
one lot.” And so, talking to himself and his 
cattle, the good, jolly little man, whose 
good-heartedness represented more genuine 
Orthodoxy than the whole Westminster Cate- 
chism, bustled merrily about the barn and 
did his chores, while the cockerels crowed 
noisily from their perches overhead; the 


fat white pigs grunted in lazy contentment . 


from their warm beds of straw; and the ox- 
en, with their large luminous eyes, gazed 
benevolently at him, as he examined their 
mangers, generously full with the fragrant 
bay, that smelled sweetly of the flowers and 
the odorous meadow-land, where in the 
warm summer sunshine it had ripened for 
the welcome scythe. 

How happy is life, in whatever part of 
this great, fragrant world of ours it is lived, 
when men live it happily; and how gloomy 
seems its sunshine even when seen through 
the shadows and darkness of our surly 
moods. 

What happy-hearted fairy was it that 
possessed the Deacon's heart and home on 
this bright New Year’s morn, I wonder. 
Surely, some angel of fun and frolic had 
flown into the Deacon’s house, with the 
opening of the year, and was filling it, and 
the hearts within it, too, with mirthful 
moods. For the Deacon laughed and 
joked as he buttered his cakes, and fired off 
his funny sayings at Miranda, as he had 
never joked and laughed before; until 
Miranda herself smiled and gigeled—yes, 
actually giegled—behind the coffee-urn, at 
his merry squibs, as if the little imp above- 
mentioned was mischievously tickling her 
—yes, I will say it—her apinster ribs. 

*‘Mirandy, I'm going up to see the Par- 
son,” exclaimed the Deacon, when the 
morning devotions were over. ‘I’m go- 
ing to see the Parson, and see if I can’t 
thaw him out a little. I’ve heard there 
used to be lots of fun in him in his younger 
days: but he’s sort of frozen all up latterly, 
and I can see the young folks are afraid of 
him and the church, too. But that won’t do. 
No, it won't do,” reneated the good man, 
emphatically; ‘‘ forthe minister ought to be 
loved by young and old, rich and poor, and 
everybody, and a church without young 
folks in it is—ves, it is like a family with 
no children in it. Yes, I'll goup and wish 
him a happy New Year, anyway. Perhaps 
I can get him out for aride, and make 
some calls on the people, and see the young 
folks at their fun. It'll do him good, and 
them good, and me good, and everybody 
good.” Saying which, the Deacon got in- 
side of his warm fur coat and started to- 
ward the barn, to harness Jack into the 
worn. old-fashioned sleigh, which sleigh 
was built high in the back and had a 
curved dasher of monstrous proportions, 
ornamented witha prancing horse in an 
impossible attitude, done in bright vermil- 
lion on a blue background. 

‘Happy New Year to you, Parson Whit- 
ney! Happy New Year to vou!” cried the 
Deacon, as he stood in the doorway of the 
parsonage and shook the Parson hy the 
hand enthusiastically, ‘‘and may you live 
to enjoy a hundred.” 

‘Come in! Come in!” cried Parson Whit- 
ney, in response. ‘‘I’m glad you've come! 
I’m glad you've come! I've been wanting 
to see you all the morning!” And, in the 
cordiality of his greeting, he literally pulled 
the little man through the doorway into the 
hall, and burried him up the stairway to 
his study, in the chamber overhead.” 

‘Thinking of me! Well, now, I never!” 
exclaimed the Deacon, as, assisted by the 
Parson, he twisted and wriggled himself 
out of his coat, that he a little too snugly 
filled for an easy exit. ‘‘ Thinking of me, 
and among all these books. too—Bibles, 
eatechisms, tracts, theologies, sermons! 
Well, well, that is funny. What made you 
think of me?” 

*‘Deacon Tubman,” responded the Parson. 
as he seated himself in his arm chair, ‘‘I 
want to talk with you about the church.” 

“The church!” ejaculated the Deacon, 
in response. ‘‘Nothing going wrong, I 


hope?” 
‘* Yes, things are going wrong, Deacon,” 
responded the Parson. ‘‘ The congregation 


is growing smaller and smaller; and yet I 
preach good, strong, biblical, soul-satisfy- 
ing sermons, I trust.” 

**Good ones! good ones!” answered the 
Deacon, promptly. ‘‘ Never better! never 
better in the world!” 

*‘And yet the people are deserting the 
sanctuary,” rejoined the Parson, solemnly; 
“and the young people won't come to the 
sociables, and the little children seem 
actually afraid of me. What shall I do, 
Deacon?” And the good man put the ques- 
tion with pathetic emphasis, 

“* You've hit the nail on the head, square 
asa hatchet, Parson,” responded the Des. 
con. ‘The congregation is thinning, the 


‘* What is the matter, Deacon?” cried the 
“What is it?” he re- 
t out. 


Parson, in return. 


old-fash- 


6 strong, 
fy 


rag: 
ingly. ‘Don’t wo about it, Parson. 
It'll be all right; it'll te allright. Your 
books are the trouble.” 

**Eh? eh? books?” ejaculated the Par- 
son. ‘‘ What have they to do with it?” 

Everything,” replied the Deacon, stout- 
ly. ‘‘ You pore over them day in and day 
out. They keep you in this room here, 
when you should be out among the people. 
Not making pastoral visits—I don’t mean 
that; but going around among them, chat- 
ting and joking and having a good time. 
They would like it and you would like it; 
and as for the young folks—how old are 
you, Parson?” 

‘‘Sixty next month,” answered the Par- 
son. ‘Sixty next month,” he repeated, 
solemnly. 

‘‘Thirty! thirty! That's all you are, 
Parson, or all you ought to be,” cried the 
Deacon. ‘‘ Thirty, twenty, sixteen. Let 
the figures slide down and up, according to 
circumstances; but never let them go higher 
than thirty when you are dealing with 
young folks. I’m sixty myself, counting 
years; but I’m only sixteen, sixteen this 
morning—that’sall, Parson.” And herubbed 
his little round plump hands together, 
looked at the Parson, and winked. 

‘* Bless my soul, Deacon Tubman, I don’t 
know but that you are right!” answered the 
Parson. “Sixty? I don’t know as I am 
sixty!” And he began to rub his own hands, 
and came within an aceof executing a wink 
at the Deacon himself. 

‘‘Not a day over twenty, if I am any 
judge of age,” responded the Deacon, de- 
liberately, as he looked the white-headed 
old minister over with a most comic imita- 
tion of seriousness. ‘‘Not a day over 
twenty. on my honor.” And the Deacon 
leaned forward toward the Parson and gave 
him a punch with his thumb, as one boy 
might deliver a punch at another; and then 
he lay back in his chair and laughed so 
heartily that the Parson caucht the infec- 
tious mirth and roared away as heartily as 
himself. 

Yes, it was impossible to sit hobnobbing 
with the little, fat, jolly Deacon, on that 
bright New Year's morning, and not be af- 
fected by the happiness of his mood, for he 
was actually bubbling over with fun and 
as full of frolic as if the finger on the dial 
had, in truth, gone back forty odd years, 
and he was ‘‘Only sixteen. Only sixteen, 
Parson, on my honor.” 

‘** But what can I do?” queried the good 
man, sobering down. ‘* I make my pastoral 
visits—” 

‘* Pastoral visits!” responded Deacon Tub- 
man. ‘‘Oh! yes, and they are all well 
enough for the old folks; but they ar’n’t the 
kind of biscuit the young folks like. Too 
heavy in the center and over hard in the 
crust for your teeth. Eh, Parson?” 

‘*But what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
reiterated the Parson, somewhat despond- 
ently. 

‘Oh! put on your hat and gloves and 
warmest coat and comealong withme. We 
will see what the young folks are doing, 
and we will make a day of it. Come. 
come! Let the old books and catechisms 
and sermons and tracts have a respite, for 
once, and we'll spend the day out of doors 
with the boys and girls and the people.” 

“‘T'll do it!” exclaimed the Parson. 
‘Deacon Tubman, you are right. I keep 
to mv study too closely. don’t see 
enough of the world and what’s going on 
in it. I was reading the Testament this 
morning, and I was impressed with the 
Master’s manner of living and preaching. 
It’s not certain that he ever preached more 
than twice ina church during all his min- 
istry on the earth. And the children! how 
much he loved the children, and how the 
little ones loved him! And why shouldn’t 
they love me, too? Why shouldn’t they? 
I'll make them do it! Yes, I'll make 
them do it. The lambs of my flock 
shall love me.” And, with these brave 
words, Parson Whitney bundled himself up 
in his warmest garments and followed the 
Deacon down the stairs, 

“* Tel) the folks that” = won't be back 
till night,” called the Deacon from the 
sleigh, ‘‘for this is New Year, and we're 
going to inake a day of it!” Andhe laughed 
away as heartily as might be; so heartily 
that the Parson joined in the laughter him- 
self, as he came shuffling down the icy path 
toward _, : at. BN ye much 

D eel a V the man, 
Zo he cited up in the sleigh, and, with a 
long, sttees breath. breathed the cool, pure 
air into his lungs. ‘‘ Bless me! how much 
younger I feel already!” he repeated as he 
settled down into the roomy seat of the old 
sleigh. ‘‘Only sixteen to-day. Eh, Dea- 
con?” and he nudged him with his elbow. 

*« That's all; that’s all, Parson,” answered 
the Deacon, gayly, ashe nudged him vig- 
peape ga My all we are, either of 
us, as sap as two boys, 
the two glided away in the sleigh. 





Well, perhaps they didn’t have fun that 
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young people don’t come to the meetin day—these two old boys, that had started 
and the little children are afraid of you. out with the feeling that they were “ only 











16,” and bound to make *‘ a day of it.” And 
they did make a day of it, in fact, and euch 
a day as neither had for 40 years. For, 
first they went to Bartlett’s Hill, where the 
boys and the girls were coasting, and coasted 
with them fora full hour; and then it was 
discovered by the younger portion of his 
flock that the Parson was not an old, stiff, 
solemn, surly poke, as they had thought; 
but a pleasant, good-natured, kindly soul, 

who could take and give a joke, and steer a 
sled as well as the smartest boy in the crowd. 

And when it came to snowballing, he could 
send a ball further than Bill Sykes himself, 

who could out-throw any boy in town, and 

roll up a bigger block to fhe new snow-fort 

they were building than any three boys 

amongthem. And how the Parson enjoyed 

being a boy again! Tiow exhilarating the 

slide down the steep hill! how invigorating 

the pure, cool air! how pleasant the noise 

of the chatting and the joking going on 

around him! how bright and sweet the 

boys and girls looked, with their rosy cheeks 

and sparkling eyes! and how the old Par. 

son’s heart thrilled as they crowded around 

him, when he would go, and urged him to 

stay, and little Alice Dorchester begged 

him, with her little arms around his neck, 

to “‘ gest stay and gib me one more slide.” 

‘* You never made such a pastoral call as 
that, Parson,” said the Deacon, as they drove 
away, amid the cheers of the boys and the 
** good-byes” of the girls, while the former 
fired off a volley of snowballs in his honor 
and the latter waved their muffs and hand- 
kerchiefs after them. 

“‘ God bless them! God bless them!” said 
the Parson. ‘‘ They have lifted aload from 
my heart, and taught me the sweetness of 
life, of youth, and the wisdom of Him who 
took the little ones in his arms and blessed 
them. Ah! Deacon,” he added, “‘ I’ve been 
a great fool; but I'll be so, thank God, no 
more.” 

Now, old Jack was a horse of a great 
deal of character and had a history; but of 
this none in that section, save the little 
Deacon, knew a word. Dick Tubman, the 
Deacon’s youngest, wildest, and, we might 
add, favorite son, had purchased him of an 
impecunious jockey, at the close of to him 
a disastrous campaign, that cleaned him 
completely out and left himin a strange 
city, 2 thousand miles from home, with 
nothing but the horse, harness, and sulky 
and a list of unnaid bills, that must be met 
before he could leave the scene of his dis- 
estrous fortunes. Under such circumstan- 
ces it was that Dick Tubman ran across the 
horse, and, partly out of pity for its owner 
and partly out of admiration of the horse, 
whose failure to win at the races was due 
more to his lack of condition and the bad 
management of his jockey than lack of 
speed, bought him off-hand; and, having 
no use for him himself, shinped him as a 
present to the Deacon, with whom he had 
now been four years, with no harder work 
than plowing out the good man’s corn in 
the summer and jogging along the country 
roads on the Deacon’s errands Having 
said thus much of the horse, perhaps we 
should more particularly describe him. 

He was. in sooth, an animal of most 
unique and _ extraordinary appearance. 
For, in the first place, he was quite 17 
hands in hight and long in proportion. He 
was also the reverse of shapely in fashion 
of his build, for his head was long and 
bony and his hip-bones sharp and protu- 
berant; his tail was what is known among 
horsemen as arat-tail, being but scantily cov- 
ered with hair; and his neck was even 
more scantily supplied with a mane; while 
in color he could easily have taken any 
premium put up for homeliness, being an 
ashen roan, mottled with flecks and patches 
of divers hue. But his legs were flat and 
corded, like a racer’s: his neck long and 
thin as a thoroughbred’s; his nostrils large; 
his ears sharply pointed and lively; while 
the white rings around his eyes hinted at a 
cross, somewhcre in his pedigree, with 
Arabian blood. A huge, bony, homely- 
looking horse he was who drew the Dea- 
con and Miranda into the villaze on market 
days and Sundays, with a loose, shambling 
gait, making altogether an appearance so 
homely and peculiar that the smart village 
chaps, riding along in their jaunty turn- 
outs, used to chaff the good Deacon on the 
character of his steed and satirically chal- 
lenge him toa brush. The Deacon always 
took their badinage in good part, although 
he inwardly said, more than once: ‘‘If I 
ever get a good chance, when there ar’n’t 
too many round, I'll go up to the turn of 
the road, beyond the church, and let Jack 
out on them”; for Dick had given him a 
hint of the horse’s history, and told him 
‘*he could knock the spots out of 30,” and 
wickedly urged the Deacon to take the 
starch out of them airy chaps, some of these 
days. Such was the horse, then, that the 
Deacon had ahead of him and the old-fash- 
ioned sleigh when, with the Parson along- 
side, he struck into the principal street of 
the village. 

New Year's Day isa lively day in many 
er a. seigh = this ee one 
especially, as sleighing was perfect, ev- 
erybody was out. Indeed, it had got 
noised abroad that certain trotters of iocal 
fame were to be on the street that after- 


it happened that 
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many who lived out of it, were on. this 
particular street, and just at the hour, too, 
when the Deacon came to the foot of it, so 
that the walk on either side was lined 
darkly with lookers-on, and the smooth 
snow-path between the two lines looked 
like a veritable homestretch on a race-day. 

Now, when the Deacon had reached the 
corner of the main street and turned into 
it, it was at that point where the course ter- 
minated and the ‘‘ brushes” were ended, 
and at the precise moment when the dozen 
or twenty horses that had just ‘come flying 
down were being pulled up, preparatory to 
returning at slow gait to the customary 

tarting-point, at the head of the street, a 
half mile away. Sothat the old-fashioned 
sleigh was surrounded by the light, fancy 
cutters of the rival racers, and old Jack was 
shambling awkwardly along imthe midst of 
the high-snirited and smoking nags that 
had justgcome down the stretch. 

‘‘Hillow! Deacon,” shouted one of the 
hovs, who was driving a trim-looking bay, 
and who had crossed the line at the ending 
of the course second only toa pacer that 
could ‘‘speed like a streak of lightning,” as 
the beyssaid. ‘“ Hillow! Deacon. Ain’t you 
eoine to shake out old shamble-heels. and 
show us fellows what speed is, to-day?” 
And the merry-hearted chap (son of the 
principal Jawyer of the place) laughed 
heartily at his challenge; while the other 
drivers looked at the great angular steed 
that, without any check, was walking care- 
lessly along, with his head held down, 
ahead of the old steieh and its churehly 
occunants. 

“*T don’t know but J will.” answered the 
Deacon, good-naturedly. ‘‘ Don’t know 
but I will, if the Parson don’t object and 
you won't start off too quick to begin with. 
For this is New Year’s and a little extra 
fun won’t hurt anv of us, T reckon.” 

“Do it, do it! We'll hold up for vou,” 
answered adozen merry voices. ‘‘Doit, 
Deacon. It ’ill do old shamble-heels rood to 
go aten-mile-an-hour gait for once in hislife; 
and the Parson needn’t fear of being scan- 
datized by any speed you'll get out of him, 
either!” And the merry chaps haw-hawed, 
as men and boys will when every one is 
jolly and fun flows fast. 

And so. with anv amount of good-na- 
tured chaffing from the drivers of the ‘‘ fast 
uns,” and from many that lined the road 
too—for the day gave greater liberty than 
usual to bantering speech—the speedy 
ones paced slowly uw» toward the head of 
the street, with old Jack shambling demure- 
ly in the midst of them. 

But the horse was a knowing old fellow. 
and had “‘seored ” at too many races not to 
know that the “‘ return ” was to be leisurely 
taken: and, indeed, he was a horse of in- 
denendence, and of too even, perhans too 
sluevish, a temnerement to waste himself 
in needless action. But he had the right stuff 
in him, end hadn't forgotten his early train- 
ing either. for, when he came to the 
turn.” his heed and tail eame un, his eve 
brivhtened, and. w'th » plavful movement 
of his huge body, and without the least 
hint from the Deacon, he swune himself 
and the cumbrous old sleigh into line and 
heran to straighten himself for the coming 
brush. 

Now Jack was, as we have said, a horse 
of huge proportions, and needed ‘‘ steady- 
ing” at the start; but the rood Deacon had 
no exnerience with the ‘‘ ribbons,” and was, 
therefore, utterlv unskilled in the matter of 
driving, and so it came about that old Jack 
was so confused at the start that he made a 
most swkword and wretched anpenrance in 
his effort to get off. being all ‘‘ mixed up,” 
as the sayine is, s> much so that the crowd 
roared at his uneainlv efforts, and his flying 
rivals were 20 rods away before he even got 
started. But at last he got his huge hody 
in a straight line, and, leaving his miserable 
shuffle, squared away to his work, and, 
with head and tail up, went off at so slash- 
ing a fait that it fairly took the Deacon’s 
breath away, and caused the crowd that 
had been hooting him to roar their ap 
plause, while the Parson grabbed the edge 
of the old sleigh with one hand and the 
rim of his tall black hat with the other. 

What a pity, Mr. Longface, that God 
made horses as they are, and gave them 
sich grandeur of appearance when in 
action, and put such an _ eagle-like spirit 
hetween their ribs, so that, quitting the 
plodding motions of the ox, they can fly 
like that noble bird, and come sweeping 
down the course as on wings of the wind. 

It was not my fault, nor the Deacon’s, 
nor the Parson’s either, please remember, 
then, that awkward, shuffling, homely- 
looking old Jack was thus suddenly trans- 
formed, by the rovalty of blood, of pride, 
and of speed, given him by his Creator, 
from what he ordinarialy was intoa mag- 
nificent spectacle of energetic velocity, 

With muzzle lifted well up, tail erect, 
the few hairs in it streaming straight he- 
hind, one ear pricked forward and the 
other turned sharply back, the great horse 
swept grandly along at a pace that was 
rapidly bringing him even with the rear 
line of the flying group. And yet, so little 
was the pace to him, that he fairly gam- 
boled in playfulness as he went slashing 
along, till the Deacon verily feared that the 
honest old chap would break through all 
bonds of propriety and send his heels antic- 
ally through his treasured dashboard. In- 
deed, the spectacle that the huge horse pre- 
sented was so magnificent; his action so 
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free, spirited, and playful, as he came 
-weeping onward, that cheers and exclama- 
tions—such as ‘‘Good heavens! see the 
Deacon’s old horse!” “ Léokat him! Look 
at him!” ‘‘ What astride!” etc., ete.—ran 
ahead of him; and old Bill Sykes, a trainer 
in his day, but now a hanger-on at the 
village tavern, or that section of it known 
as the bar, wiped his watery eyes with his 
tremulous fist, as he saw Jack come swing- 
ing down, and as he swept past, with his 
open gait, powerful stroke, and stiffles play- 
ing well out, brought his hand down with 
a mighty slap against his thigh, and said: 
“Tl be blowed if he is not a regular old 
timer!” 

It was fortunate for the Deacon and the 
Parson that the noise and the cheering of 
the crowd drew the attention of the drivers 
ahead, or there would surely have been 
more than one collision, for the old sleigh 
was of such size and strength, the good 
Deacon so unskilled at the reins, and Jack, 
who was adding to his momentum with 
every stride, was going at so determined a 
pace, that, had he struck the rear line, with 
no gap for him to go through, something 
serious would surely have happened. But, 
as it was, the drivers saw the huge horse, 
with the cumbrous old sleigh behind him, 
bearing down upon them at such a gait as 
made their own speed, sharp as it was, 
seem slow, and ‘‘ pulled out” in time to 
save themselves; and so, without any mis- 
hap, the big horse and heavy sleigh swept 
through the rear row of racers like an 
autumn gust through a cluster of leaves. 

But by this- time the Deacon had be- 
come somewhat alarmed, for Jack was go- 
ing nigh to a 80 clip—a frightful pace for 
an inexperienced man to ride—and began 
to put a good strong pressure upon the bit; 
not doubting that old Jack—ordinarily the 
easiest horse in the world to manage—would 
take the hint and obediently slow up. But, 
though the huge horse took the hint, it was 
in exactly the opposite manner that the 
Deacon intended he should, or he inter- 
preted the little man’s steady pull as an in- 
timation that his inexperienced driver was 
getting over his flurry and beginning to 
treat him as a horse ought to be treated in a 
race, and that he could now, having got 
settled to his work, go ahead. And go 
ahead he did. The more the Deacon 
pulled the more the great horse felt him- 
self stendicd and assisted. And so, the 
harder the good man tugged at the reins, 
the more powerfully the machinery of the 
big animal ahead of him worked, until the 
Deacon got alarmed, and began to call upon 
the horse to ston, crying: ‘“Whoa! Jack. 
Whoa! old boy, T sav. Whoa! will you, 
now? That’s a good fellow!” and many 
other coaxing calls, while he pulled away 
steadily at the reins. 

But the horse misunderstood the Deacon’s 
calls as he had his pressure on the reins, for 
the crowd on either side was now yelling 
and hooting and swinging their caps so 
that the Deacon’s voice came indistinctly to 
his ears at the best, and he interpreted his 
call for him to stop as onlv so many en- 
couragements_ and signals for him to go 
ahead, and so, with the memory of 100 
races stirring his blood—the crowd cheer. 
ing him to the echo—the steadying null and 
encouraging cries of his driver in his ears, 
and his only rival, the pacer, whirling 
along only a few rods ahead of him, the 
monstrous animal, with a desperate plunge 
that half lifted the old sich from the 
snow, let out another link, and, with such 
a burst of speed as was never seen in the 
village hefore, tore along after the pacer at 
such a terrific pace that, within the distance 
of a dozen lengths, he lay lapped upon 
him and the two were going it nose and 
nose, 

What is that feeling in human hearts 
which makes us sympathetic with man or 
animal who has, unexpectedly, developed 
courage and capacity, when engaged in a 
struggle in which the odds are against 
him? And why do we enter so spiritedly 
into the contest, and lose ourselves in the 
excitement of the moment? Is it pride? 
Is it the comradeship of courage? Or is it 
the rising of the indomitable in us, that 
loves nothing so much as victory and hates 
nothing so much as defeat? Be this as it 
may, no sooner was old Jack fairly lapped 
on the pacer, whose driver was urging him 
along with reins and voice alike, and the 
contest seemed doubtful, than the snirit of 
old Adam himself entered into the Deacon 
and the Parson both, so that, carried away 
by the excitement of the race. they fairly 
forgot themselves, and entered as wildly 
into the contest as-two ungodly jockeys. 

“Dea. Tubman,” said the Parson, as he 
clutched the rim of his tall hat, against 
which the snow-chips, as the horse tore 
along, were pelting in showers more stout- 
ly—‘‘Dea. Tubman, do you think the 
pacer will beat us?” 

“Not if I can helpit! Notif I can help 
it!” yelled the Deacon, in reply, as, with 
something like a reinsman’s skill, he in- 
stinctively lifted Jack to another spurt. 
‘* Go it, old boy!” he shouted encouraging- 
ly. ‘‘Go along with you! Go aleng with 
you, I say!” and the Parson, also carried 
away by the whirl of the moment, cried: 
“Go along, old boy! Go along with you, I 
sav!” 


This was the very thing and the only 
thing that the huge horse, whose blood was 
now fairly aflame, wanted to rally him for 
the final effort; and, in response to the en- 








couraging cries of the two behind him, he 
gathered himself together for another 
burst of speed and put forth his collected 
strength with such tremendous energy and 
suddenness of movement that the little 
Deacon, who had risen and was standing 
erect in the sleigh, fell back into the arms 
of the Parson, while the great horse rushed 
over the line a winner by a clear length, 
amid such cheers and roars of laughter as 
were never heard in that village before. 

Nor was the horse any more the object of 

ublic interest and remark—we may say 
avoring remark—than the Parson, who 
suddenly found himself the center of a 
crowd of his own parishioners, many of 
whom would scarcely be expected as par- 
ticipants of such a scene, but who, thawed 
ont of their iciness by the genial temper of 
the day and vastly excited over Jack’s con- 
test, thronged upon the good man, laugh- 
ing us heartily as any jolly sinner in the 
crowd. 

So everybody shook hands with the Par- 
son and wished him « happy New Year; 
and the Parson shook hands with every- 
body and wished them all —- happy re- 
turns; and everybody praised old Jack and 
rallied the'Deacon on his driving; and then 
everybody went home, good-natured and 
happy, laughing and talking about the 
wonderful race and the change that had 
come over Parson Whitney. 

And as for Parson Whitney himself, the 
day and its fun had taken 20 years from 
his age. and nothing would answer but the 
Deacon must go home and eat the New 
Year’s pudding at the parsonage; and he 
did. And at the table they oo and 
talked over the funny incidents of the day, 
and joked each other as merrily as two 


boys. 

But at last the stories were all told, the 
_— all cracked, and the laughter all 
aughed, and the little Deacon wished the 
parson good-bye, and jogged happily home- 
ward; but more than once he laughed, to 
himself and said: ‘‘ Bless my soul! I didn’t 
know the Parson had so much fun in him.” 
And long the Parson sat by the glowing 
grate after the Deacon had left him, musing 
of other days, and the happy, pleasant 
things that were in them; and many times 
he smiled, and once he laughed outright at 
some remembered folly, for he said. ‘‘What 
a wild boy I was. And yet I meant no 
wrong, and the dear old days were very 
happy.” , 

Aye, aye, Parson Whitney, the dear old 
days were very happy, not only to thee, 
but to all of us who, following our sun, 
have faced westward so long that the light 
of the morning shows dull through the dim 
haze of gen | But happier than even 
the old days will be the young oves, I ween, 
when, following still westward, we sudden- 
ly come to the gates of the east and the 
morning once more; and there, in the dawn 
of a day which is cloudless and endless, 
we find our lost youth and its loves, to lose 
them and it no more forever, thank God.— 
Boston Herald. 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsfor., 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhanstion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further partieu- 
lars mailed free on application to factur 
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j spepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Aqgue, ma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


aor SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No, 90 Wet Houston 8r., Crrr. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
the di in my head and relieved every 
dificulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any persou can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 











DYSPEPSIA. 

Deak Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 7 , 

. food. thereby relioy! - a dist one 

lb ving me o' ose Treesin, 
ns oxpestenee’ by _dzepeptics after eating; and 
although it at first occasional dizziness, this 
oy disappeared on my continui: its use. My 
igestion is now almost perfect and | feel tly 
benefited. Yours, WM. A. PIERMAN, 
No. 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 

No. 44 West Oru St., New Yorx 
Dear Sin yg troubled with Ca . I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 

after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 

C. ¥F. BISHOP. 

LIVER COMPLAI D LUNG DISEASE 
CURED: 
No. 617 Orn AvVENuE, 


Crrr. 
Dear Sie :—I do not think I would be do! my dut; 
pt oy a having the afflicted know the ee etal ‘4 
su 





culties. After taking 
was relieved, and happy to entity that I am well. 
ns. JENNIE LORD. 





Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots. 








The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
thE Aimi ani Shooting she’ Son’ stamp for parts 
ie Arm n Oe. s or ° 
ulars ana montion thés paper. ° 
THOMSON & SON, 
301 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 


P.-O. Box 1016, 
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Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the change 


| to its present form that we have made arrange- 





ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
Fach File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 


may desire them. 


year. THE cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, B. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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Farm and Ganien. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetee cny 
hints of suggestions that will make this department 
more caluable (to those of owr Subsoribers who are 
pecially interested. 


ENSILAGE. 


BY 0. B. POTTER, E8Q., 


Read before the Farmer# Club of the American 
Inatitute. 


Born and bred upon the farm, I now find, 
like others, after many years of professional 
and business labor, occupation for a portion 
of my time, with recreation and health, in 
agriculture. Iam glad to avail myself of the 
courtesy of the Farmers’ Club to state my 
experience in ensilage, or preserving food for 
cattle ina green state. 8o deeply convinced 
am I, from experience, of the importance of 
this subject to American farmers that I shall 
make no apology for urging it upon their im- 
mediate attention, through this Club. 

T have practiced this system for three years ; 
have applied {t to common fodder corn, red 
clover, pearl millet, West India mfllet or 
Guinea corn, green rye, green oats, and 
mixed grasses in which clover predominated, 
with entire success In every case. The last 
year I preserved about one hundred tons. I 
have never lost any food whatever thus pre- 
served; but during the whole experiment it 
has been perfectly preserved and better than 
when fed fresh and green from the fleld. It is 
eaten up eagerly and clean, leaf and stalk, with- 
ont any loves whatever, and stock thus fed ex- 
hibit the highest condition of health and thrift. 
For milch cows, to which I have mainly fed it, 
it surpasses any other food T have ever tried. 
It increaces the quantity of milk much beyond 
dried food, and the quality is better than that 
produced from the same fodder when fed fresh 
and green from the field. 

This is owing, I think, to the fact that ft 
does not seour or bloat the animals, while it 
retains its natural juices and nutritious qualt- 
ties In the most digestible form. The process 
is not unlike that by which sauerkraut fs 
made, and so much {s food thus preserved {m- 
proved, especially for milch cows, that I think 
no one who understands the process and has 
facilities for practicing {t would, after trial, 
continue the present method of soiling or feed- 
ing fodder crops fresh cut from the fleld. The 
process is exceedingly simple and easily prac- 
ticed. The conditions of success are these: 

First.—The preserving-pits, or receptacles, 
must be wholly air-tight, so that when sealed 
the air cannot come in contact with the food 
to be preserved. 

Second.—The pits must be of euch form and 
dimensions as will best facilitate the settling 
and compacting of the food into a solid mass; 
and, when opened for feeding, will expose as 
amall apart of the surface to the atmosphere 
as practicable. 

Third.—The fodder must be cut green, when 
in the best condition, or in bloom, passed tm 
mediately throuch the entting machine, to 
reduce it to uniform short lengths of not more 
than one finch, and must at once be deposited 
and trodden firmly into the pit, sufficient salt 
being used to render it palatable, bat no 
more. As fermentation—which will commence 
at once—proceeds and the mass settles, the 
cutting and treading in of fresh fodder must 
be continued from day to day, after an inter- 
val of about thirty-six hours, until the pit is 
filled and settling has nearly ceased. 

Fourth.—The pit, as soon as completely 
ffiled and settling has ceased, must be secure- 
ly sealed, to exclude the air wholly and arrest 
fermentation, and must be kept so sealed 
until opened for use. At the risk of prolixity, 
I will state with more detail my own prac- 
tice. 

THE PRESERVING PITS. 


T make my pits of hard brick, with 12-inch 
perpendicular walls, well laid in cement, with 
smooth joints. If the ground is sandy or 
gravelly. the outside of the walls next the 
earth is covered with a coat of cement, or the 
walls are filled in behind with clay or clayey 
earth, to prevent the passage of the air through 
them. The bottoms are also laid with brick 
upon the flat in cement. The pits are made 
from eight to ten feet wide, from sixteen 
to twenty feet long, and about fifteen feet 
deep. The deeper the pits the more they will 
contain in proportion to measurement, owing 
to greater density of the contents from the 
weight of the mass above. 

In all cases where practicable, pits should be 
made at least twenty feet deep. The walls are 
made so smooth upon their inner sides as to 
offer no obstacle to the settling or compacting 
of the food by friction of the sides. These 
pits are made either open at the top and cov- 
ered with a roof, or arched over under ground, 
with two necks to each coming upto within 
one foot of the surface of the ground, throngh 
which they are filled, and the necks then 








sealed with earth. This last construction I 
have found most convenient in connection 
with basement stables, to which the food is ear- 
ried or wheeled by a passage from the pits 
through the foundation-walls of the stable. 
In this construction I make one pit parallel 
with this foundation-wall, and from the side 
of this pit most distant from the stable. Other 
pits are made at right angles with and con- 
necting with this by doorways, in such a man- 
ner that, after the contents of this first or en- 
trance-pit is fed out, each of the other row of 
pits may be opened, one pit at a time, and only 
the surface of the food at the end of the one 
pit which is being fed will at any time be ex- 
posed to the air, until the whole is fed ont ; 
and this without opening or disturbing the 
necks of the pits above, which remain sealed. 
Any other form or construction of pits which 
answers the conditions may be used ; such as 
pits or wells open only at the top, the food 
being put in and taken out through the top 
only. Such pits would have one advantage: 
that successive croppings might be put in the 
same pit, one above the other, each being 
sealed with a layer of earth when put in. 
Where sufficient depth cannot be got above 
water, pits may be made partly above and 
partly below the surface, the earth excavated 
being used to make a broad and firm embank- 
ment around them to their tops. 


FILLING THE PITS. 


The green fodder is drawn from the fleld as 
fast as cut, and may be cut in any weather ex- 
cept during rain. After running through the 
cutting-machine, it is deposited and trodden 
into the pit firmly, until the pit is full. The 
doorway at the end of this pit, having already 
been closed, by placing boards across it upon 
the inside, as the filling progressed, is now 
sealed tightly by placing other boards, prop- 
erly fastened, across it, upon the outside of 
the jams, and filling the space between the 
jams with well-compacted earth, so that no 
air can pass into the pit through this door- 
way. The outer covers are then placed tempo- 
rarily upon the necks of this pit above, and 
covered over with earth to the level of the 
ground above. 

A second and, if the eutting force be large 
enough, a third pit may then be filled, sealed, 
and covered like the first. After the pit has 
been closed abont thirty-six hours, the necks 
must be uncovered and opened. The contents 
will be found very warm and thoroughly wilt- 
ed, and, upon being now trodden down, will 
occupy less than one-half and, if clover, not 
more than one-fourth of the pit. The pit 
should then be filled again, trodden firmly, and 
covered again temporarily as before. 

Each pit should now be opened and refilled 
as befure at intervals of from twenty-four to 
thirty hours, the contents at each time being 
trodden down as firmly and evenly as possible ; 
and this should be continued until settling 
nearly or quite ceases and the pits are full. 
Salt should be sprinkled occasionally over the 
fodder while the pits are being filled. The 
pits, being now full and settling having nearly 
or quite ceased, must be immediately and 
thoroughly sealed over the whole top surface 
of the fodder, by a well-compacted layer of 
clean earth, not less than six inches thick. 

This covering of earth should be afterward 
examined at least twice, at intervals of a week 
or ten days, and anycracks that appear be 
closed with fresh earth. 

A covering of straw or hay, not more than 
two inches thick, may be laid over the fodder 
before the earth covering is applied; but this 
is immaterial, other than as a matter of neat- 
ness. In feeding, the fodder should be cut 
down, and fed from one end of the pit in sec- 
tions of convenient width, the earth being first 
removed from each section. 

If open pits are used, @ layer of hay or straw 
may be put over the pits when filled and 
sealed, to protect the contents from frost in 
winter, if necessary. I have not found any 
pressure or weight upon the fodder, other than 
the earth covering, required. If additional 
weight is desired, a heavier covering of earth 
will accomplish this, and make the sealing at 
the same time more perfect. 


MIXING FODDER IN THE PITS. 


Much advantage will be gained by mixing 
clover and grass in which clover predominates 
in the same pit, through fodder-corn, millet, or 
sorghum. The clover becomes, after the first 
fermentation, a putty-Ifke mass, which fille the 
interstices in coarser and more fibrous fodder, 
and thus make the whole much more compact 
and weighty than it would otherwise be, while 
it improves the quality of the food. 

Among all our products in the Northern 
States, there are none which will be more 
enhanced in value by this system than red 
clover. By it this is rendered the most profit- 
able and most easily preserved, without detri- 
ment, of all our grasses. A well, built up 
with an eight-inch brick wall in cement, twelve 
feet in diameter, thirty feet deep, with a roof, 
windlass, and buckets, will preserve perfectly 





and deliver for use the whole clover product 
of more than twenty acres of fertile land. 

I have recently put the fairly heavy clover 
from sixteen acres into a space of twenty-four 
feet long, thirteen feet wide, and ten feet 
deep. But the benefit of this system, when 
applied throughout the country in preserving 
fodder-corn, sorghum, and the large millets, 
will be incalculable. These crops, hitherto 
the most difficult, uncertain, and expensive to 
eure and preserve, become the surest, easiest, 
and least expensive in these respects, while 
they are among the richest and best milk-and- 
butter producing foods known. By this sys- 
tem the whole southern portion of our coun- 
try, where the tame grasses are not grown, is 
at once furnished with a means everywhere 
applicable and easily practicable, by which 
their cattle may be fed and fattened in winter 
and summer, as well and nearly «r quite as 
cheaply as where tame grasses abound. Who 
shall say how important an agency corn, sor- 
ghum, ard clover wells and pits, which will be 
practically everlasting and will save two- 
thirds the labor and all the waste in keeping 
and preserving these crops, too safely to re- 
quire insurance and in one-twentieth of the 
present space, may not yet have in making this 
land of Iiberty, union, and progress also a 
land flowing with milk and honey, for this and 
future generations. 





HOW TO KEEP SHEEP PROFIT- 
ABLY. 


THER fis a rapidly-growing demand for 
mutton and wool. We are too ready to con- 
sider our future markets as in comparison with 
the present only, forgetting that we have just 
begun to supply a large foreign demand for 
mutton, that our home consumption for meat 
is certain to inerease largely, and that our 
woolen industry, only now in the first stage of 
development, needs every grade of wool, from 
the finest to the coarsest, to supply the require- 
ments of a rapidly increasing and exacting 
population. Unfortunately, it has been the 
habit with writers upon agricultural subjects 
(though not with agricultural writers) to mis- 
lead the public ignorantly upon the matters 
pertaining tosheep-keeping. They have ‘‘made 
believe” that, to succeed with sheep, one needs 
to have only a poor, barren field, that produces 
nothing but briers and weeds, and turn a flock 
into it, to secure the doubling of the invest- 
ment every year and to change the barren 
field intoa garden. This is a mistake, and has 
been a very costly one tomany new beginners, 
who, of course, are the only persons who could 
be thus misled. 

For success and profit with sheep, one must 
choose wisely both his flock and his location. 
The one must match the other. He must know 
how to manage his animals, tender and ready 
to go astray as they are, and he must use bis 
knowledge with tact and skill. There is noth- 
ing in all this that is difficult to learn or to 
teach. Any boy or man with common sense 
and that can think and follow instructions 
may keep sheep as well as the man who has 
spent fifty years in herding them. Better, in 
fact; because your ancient shepherd is very apt 
to be prejudiced, and tothink “ that all knowl- 
edge dwells with him,”’ so stupidly, sometimes, 
that he can neither learn nor forget anything 
nor accommodate himself to new ways and 
methods. In sheep-keeping, nearly everything 
is new in this country. There are new breeds 
and old breeds with new habits and newly- 
formed requirements; new necessities growing 
out of our changing methods of agriculture 
and new demands of the markets, All these, 
as they come up, need to be studied and 
learned, and the fresh knowledge applied to 
practice. 

In nearly every case that occurs, it is he who 
begins in a smal] way who grows up to larger 
and more successful business. There are new 
recruits enlisting in this industry every day, 
who need to be started right and to be kept 
right; else how would the business grow, and 

how can these learn without a teacher? Per- 
haps this fact is not considered by those ex- 
eessively practical men who thing nothing can 
be learned from books or agricultural journals; 
and yet they themselves will talk by the hour 
to any one who is interested enough to listen. 
What these do verbally surely others may do 
by their pens. And the first thing to be im- 
pressed upon the mind of a man or a boy who 
would become a shepherd would be to “‘ make 
haste slowly’’; to begin in a small way and ex- 
tend as he learns to succeed. A small flock can 
be kept anywhere upon the right sort of a 
farm. The only thing to avoid in selecting the 
land for a flock is low, damp ground, with a 
pond or stagnant water in it. Thisis a 
fatal error. Disease lurks in such a spot. 
The feet become diseased, and disorders of the 
liver and digestive organs are sure to occur. 
Dry, high pasture, with clear running water 
or watered from a well, is absolutely needed 
for healthfulness in the flock; and dry, clean, 


airy yards and pens are equally necessary. 


Sheep will thrive better on a high, exposed 





knoll during a whole winter, without any 
shelter and with but moderate food, than in 
awarm shed and a wet, filthy yard, with all 
the best food that ean be procured for them 
and the most tender care and coddling. To 
begin with, 2 few young healthy ewes are se- 
lected for the purpose required, be they either 
mutton or Jambs or wool. For mutton or 
lambs chiefly, and wool only secondarily, the 
common native sorts are the best; preferring 
those with’ brown or smutty faces and fore- 
legs, these marks betokening relation to the 
hardiest breeds—viz., brown-faced Cotswolds 
or the dark-faced ‘‘ Down” breeds. They 
should have broad foreheads, small heads, 
broad backs, square level rumps, deep sides, 
and short, stout legs. These points show hardi- 
ness and a disposition to fatten or to bear 
large, healthy lambs. Fifty of these would 
make a sufficient flock for a hundred acre 
farm, where good care can be given to them; 
and 10 to 20 a handy little flock where the 
wastes from feeding other stock, both in barn, 
yards, or pasture, will be the chief dependence. 
Mutton and market lambsshould be the prin- 
cipal dependence for profit anywhere east of 
the Great West, where perennial pasture can 
be procured for next to nothing or where land 
is worth more than $10 per acre. East of the 
Mississippi River there are few localities where 
it will pay to keep a flock for wool alone; per- 
haps the only exceptions being in some parts 
of the Tennessee and North Carolina table- 
lands or mountain regions and in the piney 
woods of Georgia, where the “ wire-grass” 
furnishes a cheap pasturage. Perhaps the most 
profitable manner of sheep-keeping is to pro- 
cure a well-selected lot of store sheep in the 
fall and feed them through the winter until 
fat, selling them for mutton as fast as they are 
fit for market. This investment brings two 
dividends. One is the enhanced value, which in- 
eludes not only the actual increased weight, 
but the higher market value peg pound conse- 
quent upon the better quality of the meat. 
This gives, or should give, a satisfactory profit 
for the feed and the labor. And, besides this, 
there is the additional profit of a handsome 
pile of the very best manure, which may often 
be the larger of the two profits.—N. Y. Times. 





ROSE MANAGEMENT. 


A VERY successful rose-grower sends to a 
friend the following account of his style of 
managing the rose. The friend says his 
plants are one mass of bloom from Novem- 
ber till late spring. His method is as follows: 

“You ask me how I manage my roses to 
have bloom in early spring. I prefer two- 
year-old plants, but use good strong one-year- 
old ones if compelled to do so. I plant my 
roses out in the garden in the spring, and don’t 
allow them to bloom during the summer. 
About the last week in August or the first of 
September, take them up with all the soil that 
will hang to them, pot and place in a very 
shady place for about two weeks out of doors, 
watering and sprinkling all the time. I now 
expose them to the sun until the foliage falls 
off. All this time they will be making new 
roots and the tops will be at rest. When the 
leaves have fallen, prune them. Cut back the 
young growth a little and then ent out the 
center. Place them in the greenhouse. I would 
place the plants in the middle of the house; but, 
if they are on benches over the pipes, put two 
inches or more of sand under the pots. De 
not attempt to force them too much, but give 
all the air possible in the daytime. Great care 
should be taken not to sour the soil. Syringe 
often. Soil is very important. If it be posst- 
ble, get a lot of sods from the cow-pasture, 
three or four inches thick, put them in a heap, 
and add to them as one to four of cow and 
horse-manure. Turn this compost over three on 
four times during the summer, breaking up the 
sod each time. I never screen my soil fo1 
roses, nor do I use drainage in the bottom of 
my pots; but simply the old fibrous roots that 
I find in the soil at the time of potting. Turn 
out all of your roses as early in the spring as 
possible, prune off the long roots, and follow 
directions as above given, andI will insure you 
abundance of flowers from November until 
March. I prefer to have my roses too dry, 
rather than too wet.”"—Gardener’s Monthly. 





PRESERVING HARNESS 


Tue first point to be observed is to keep the 
leather soft and pliable. This can be done 
only by keeping it well charged with oil and 
grease. Water is a destroyer of each of these; 
but mud and saline moisture from the animal 
are even morr destructive. Mud, in drying, ab- 
sorbs the grease and opens the pores of the 
leather, making it a ready prey to water; while 
the salty character 6f the perspiration from 
the animals injures the leather, stitching, and 
mounting. It, therefore, follows that, to pre- 
serve a harness, the straps should be washed 
and ofled at intervals as required. To do this 
effectually, the straps should be all unbuckled 
ana detached, then washed with warm soft 
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water and crown soap, and hung i a slow fire 
or in the sun until nearly dry, then coated 
with a mixture of neatsfoot oil and tallew and 
allowed to remain in a warm room for several 
hours, and when perfectly dry rub thoroughly 
with a woolen rag. The rubbing is important, 
as it,in addition to removing the surplus oil 
and grease, tends to close pores and give a 
finish to the leather. In hanging harness, care 
should be taken to allow all the straps to hang 
their fulllength. Light is essential to the care 
of leather, and when the harness-closet is dark 
the door should be left open at least half the 
time during the day. All closets should be 
well ventilated and, when possible, be well 
lighted. To clean plated mountings, use a 
chamois with a little tripoli or rotten stone. 
But they should be scoured as little as possible. 
— Harness Journal. 
a 


THE IRIS. 


So beautiful a plant as the iris, says a writer 
in Vick’s Magazine, and one having so many 
points in its favor should be better known. 
The orchids—rare, costly, tender, and difficult 


of successful cultivation—are no handsomer 
than their hardy, casily-cultivated relative, the 
iris. No hardy flower gives us such wonderful 


combinations of beautiful shades and pure 
colors. Differing as much in habit, form, and 
period of blooming as they do in colors, the 
varieties of the fris are sure to be appreciated 
by lovers of the beautiful. There are several 
species, som? of which have been made to 
sport into many varieties. The divisions known 
as English, German, and Spanish iris are, un- 
doubtedly, descendants of the true Spanish iris, 
which have been crossed and recrossed with 
each other until varieties are numbered by 
hundreds. Their great diversity is due to the 
fact that they are not only very sensitive to 
the fertilizing influence, but they are easily 
They are all hardy and bloom in May, 
June, and July. Their flowers are on stems 
from eighteen inches to two feet high, and are 
large and brilliant and very sweet. The 
amateur who wishes to raise varieties of the 
iris is recommended to obtain collections; for, 
as no painter can paint them, so no writer can 
describe them, consequently the catalogue 
descriptions are not reliable. 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 


“A. VERY common error in window-gardening 
is that of attempting too much. Too many 
plants are crowded into the little space ateom- 
mand, so that it is impossible to give each the 
air and light it should have. Again, plants of 
too diverse character are brought together. It 
is no uncommon thing to sce tropical plants 
and plants from the temperate zone, if not 
even Alpine plants, all crowded into the same 
window and subjected to the same temperature 
and treatment. Better far to have one healthy, 
well-grown plant, that will yield its flowers in 
perfection, than a dozen sickly, feeble, 
wretched plants, that have nv beauty, either of 
leaf or blossom. 

——E—_— 


IVY IN ROOMS. 


Ivy may be grownin any part of the room. 
The pot may be placed on the floor, and the 
plants so trained as to festoon 2 window or an 
arch doorway or to wreathe a picture-frame 
or mirror. They require to be watered often, 
yet the water must not be allowed to stand 
about the roots. There are varieties with 
golden and silver variegated leaves; others 
with lobed, or palmate, or heart-shaped leaves. 
All are pretty, grow rapidly, and endure the 
heat of our sitting-rooims, with their dust and 
extremes of temperature and want of light, in 
a most astonishing manner. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and Shippers. 


WANTED. 


POULTRY, BUTTE: yaots FRESH AND 
DRIED, HOPS, Etc. 
Send for Price-list. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & 66., 


General Peatnes Commission Merchants, 
112 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN BARB B FENCE WIRE. 







This wire contains six times as 
foot as any other, and is the only fence 
cient against small as against 
not slip through the staple, meal is a eetaien 

that is galvanized after it i« which 
adds greatly to its strength and durability; Caen this wire 

eon an entirely different principle from any 


is m 
other, is amply secured by le a and no in- 


ngement upon any other patent- 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 29th St., N.Y. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1951, 
Portable Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Ponnders and Machinists, 
MORDTXE & MABMON C0, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Plants, pot-grown and planted in Summer and 
early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten months. 


offers the largest, finest, 

PR and cheapest oom . io oe 
try , comme ith re- 

eaeieal biy liberal offers. 


| 
— e por E, Cornwall- on-Hudson, N. Y. 











‘THE CHAMPION — 


is the Best Wind-Power in 
t © Market. , 

aM self Y Ere ruse 
m. ‘Thster in a gale 
wind, is very powerful, and antes 
blows away while the tower 
stands. 


We furnish sample mill at whole- 
gale where we have noagent. 
Send for Catal ai 
POW EL. fs € 2. _—— 
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IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest fastest 
M on 


C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANU ACTURERS, 
New Haven, ¢ Conn. 


EMPIRE 








AND TOOLS. 
20 Per Cent. Reductien 





Empire Forge C Co., 


COHOES, 











QUAKER CITY PHOSPHATE and “ALLEN’S PHOS- 
PHATE” are very high-grade Superphosphates, con- 
taining the la aspest per centage of crop-growing in 
gredients possible to obtain. Repeated trials along- 
aide of other Phosphate show indisputably — 
Quaker City” and “Allen's” take e lead. They 
+t slendidly, are not offensive to Sandie (particu- 
he c= er we. Re our are superior in every re 

4 Prices Agents, or write us, 


mentionin By 
J. J. ALLENS SONS, Manufacturers, 


No. 124 Sout Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Vor ER_ BROTHERS, 
New 5 OMe ce 159 nt Strect. 
ry, Newark, 
Sa Farmers o6 | Dealers are invited to send for 
Cireular. oi. © fo a 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC “GUANO. 


on is 5 Ss ee active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
l use has shown it to be of the V ery, High- 
ont Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand 
ord DEN © CURTIS. Se further Picgente, Boston. at 
Selling Agents on, Mass.; 
E. PHELPS, Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & 
CARPENTE R, P56 South Water street, P hiladelphia; 
or H. D. WOODRUFF. Lansingburg. N. Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


is the only fertilizer containing al! the soil 
elements found 3 « ome. Analysis a age of | 
t they containz arge eo 
plant-feod eleme: than we steer for” for thom 
Phe labels placed on Six years’ ex 
ence has conclusively i aseve act. 
Send fos Circular. A few good agents w: 
Address 
MATFIELD FERTILWER CO. 


13 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 





STRAWBERRY| 








Chica ago and Northwestern Ral Railway 
Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best ok oR [vy 7-8 ghee 


It is today, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
AND NORT 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
e Iv EMBRACES UNDER OnE MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the tollowing Trunk Lines: 
“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 

* Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line. 

“Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and La Crossa Line.’ 
“Chicago, Freeport, and ubuque e Line. 

“ Cificago, osse, Winona, and Minneapta Linc.’ 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis L{ ne. 

“ Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line.’ 
“ Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Lin: 

It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
a age 2 Cars either way between Chicago and St. 
Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, W pons, Du- 
buque, the oy pnw pg oy 

It is the o ny road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pu Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council ene 


Tickets over this route are + by all Coupon Ticket 
an 


ents in the United States and 

"WAR Ga cK, Geni Mang . Cicago, 
= angr, 

WAE in'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


" se B - - = 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Gapper aid Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


- ‘PHE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
_»~MENEFELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 
ranted satisfac sory e and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


yy CANCER |: 


Gures og . who bas treated in 
Dotto cases within the 
last aot aby ,» Ministers, and the 






a 

















‘umors ved ; tula and all diseases 
3. trea’ for Dr. Kin 
ley) ~ fic and C4 remedies. Write fo 


Address 
W.J. P. ria LEY. M1. D.. Rome, N. " 





For Beauty of Polish, Savin Labor, Cleanliness 
cay, and eo Cocenes . aled. 
HOS Propriet etors, Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


bose pee me, ome the the Pd -y Com 
aommnion ve pd Lroat, 
This it hae de done th over six . coses under my 

own eyes. It acts fi 
te, cleanses the. wliek. quiets the nerves. It 
Bleeding of the Lungs @nd. irritation of the 
oe — sat ( and Whooping fe. a 





an bockebet is Bute s any other h pocdieipe 
é world, It never — _—s 8 Itisa 
of our own land, not used other medicine. 
have carefully hed tts efen on all ages from 
1 Druggists at $1 a bot 


infancy toold age. Sold by al 
tle. e by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


- TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING: EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 





is needed. Manufactured by 
HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 
135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 
THOMPSON’S 


EYE bt i 


The well- xoown and t 


‘past 
remarkable Sect that this re; fatation bas been sus- 
y the merits of the meee itself, and 











t. 
en 48 only by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
.. TROY, N ce 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 
By B. M. " WOOLLEY Atlanta, Ga. 
PIU M —— care aia and refer 
nts ~\ physi- 
HABIT | clans. "Se wen for AN boo! 
CURE. 








TRON ST FIZTURES, 
IRON ’ 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


POF 


ET LA 








‘For New re Ter ms for 1880 
see page 23. 

















J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and-Zine Work, 























CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTER, 


Wwitl 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complicte, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





ft? Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 — ms 26 and 28 Park Place, ¢ corner Church Street 


= eae CONBFIBATION 


snd tone to the disesoed organs gantry. workson nataral'principlen Tt poisonous 
Kidney di: solicaisty ponmeetentieaeeten cured, also Constipation, 
&e., which ha: the vict‘ns for We have volumes of testimony wonderful 
. No Alcholic Bitters, which @o9 more harm than good, or pills, bat use 
, 
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The Middletown Plate Company's ALWAYS FRESH! 


SUPERIOR ALWAYS READY! 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. One of the advantages that TARRANT’S 


NEW DEsIGNs rzkk APERIENT—being a white powder— 
FOR FALL OF 1880. 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN 


OFFICES. 
13 John Mtreet, New York. 
120 Satter Street, San Francisco, (Cal. 
State street, Chicage, hh ° 


For Sale by all mhcnnnem Rn Dealers. 





















































er many natural mineral waters, is the 








that it never becomes vapid or stale. It 











is, therefore, the most admirable preparation 

















not only for travelers on land and sea, but for 
all who need a bright, fresh, sparkling alter- 


ative and corrective, and it is always ready. 


We Wanufacture in the ‘LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


» ESTERBROOK’S °Fens. 


aN Sr 
8, & jo Ree, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 





























BRANSON KNITTER 









The simplest, most dare 
either for factory or famil "use, ever made. War 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool Hundreds of 
wirls and boys of ten and twelve years old operate 
them, averaging four dozen pairaa day. A living can 
be made fora family with one of these machines. 


, = most tical, 

















Full part'culars given. Address THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Siwes I. bia NSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
rc 
$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
for Inland, Marine Use,and Export. Will resist pe 
den chengesa of Te i. wrature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 June ist, 1880. One hundred copies 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from anenthe ee in wok a fiutes. re Patent or the procees been issued to = ov ee +5 hag f use or 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. sale of any Gelatine Copyin Pad other than pie is il 1 ond will inch Berect. 
CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., alts “2 ee i; BO and D4 Chareh erect, New York. 
*Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes “ =] be if 


212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. ee 


JOHN CIBSON, 


Decorative Painter and Designer 
123 and 125 S. 11th St., PHILADELP MIA, 


Mi rul Decoratio 
Stained Glaser toe 
: os 






Dest in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D, TURNER C0,, 


Geneva, Kane Co., Itt. 
Send for Price-List. 





METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the world. Suitable for all classes of mat mes. — 
roofs. Less than one-fourth the weight of slates. Prices reduced to correspond with Tron 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 


TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE GREATEST 


ee ee | BAKER GUNS. 









HUNT’S REMEDY has saved from linger. 
ing disease and death hundreds who have been 
given up by. physicians to dic, 

HUNT’S REMEDY cures all Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Bladder, Urinary Organs, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabete 8, and Ineonti- 
nence and Retention of Urine. 

HUNT'S REMEDY cncourages sleep, creates 


rol 





an appetite, braces up the system, and renewed * 

health is the result. ’ be2 

‘_ HUNT'S REMEDY cures Pain in the Our $40 un has the best twist-barrels, choke- 
Side, Back, or Loins, General Debility, bored rebounding locks, extension tops eo. ee 
Female Diseases, Disturbed Sleep, Loss fore-end, and best material Ay oy 

of Appetite, Bright's Disease, and all dest oat double gun in the world fort bout We All guns 
Complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs. sent on trial and guaranteed. 

HUNT’S REMEDY quickly induces the Price, best English Twist Barrel.......... . 840 
Liver to healthy action, removing the causes Damascus Rarrel. ++ ++ ++ 1855 to $200 
that produce Billous Headache, Dyspepsia, ‘end stamp for Descriptive C Circular. 

Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Piles, &c. L. C. SMITH, Sole Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


By the use of HUNT’S REMEDY the rapeet 
Stomach and Bowels will speedily regain their 
strength, and the Blood will be perfectly purified. 

HUNT'S REMEDY i« = ly vegetable, and 
meets a want never before furnished to the pub- 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT'S REMEDY Is prepared express- 
ly for the above diseases, and has never 
been known to fail. 

one trial will convince you. For Sale 

y all fete. Send for Pamphiet to 
WM. E. KE, Providence, . L 
Prices, 75 a and $1.25 (large size 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Any Shade. 


“economical. 
YACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


| HALL, ELTON & Co., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Briteniia Spoon.s 




















The “EASTLAKE.” 


({ Patented. ) 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 
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MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 











by theee refined 
—— ating the KICHEST ALITY 
GHEST PFRFECTION GENER- 


& CO., 
ufacturers of one *Sajuare, end Uneight r fani< 
es vt) to 155 Fost, 


a ithe nd ape 


ew 
alten ‘St., boccdisn. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(formeriy WILCOX & FITCH), 
No. 59 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
opposite Stewart's. 


~~ = ¥ _% 
BEDDING, 
HAIR MATTRESSES 
(SI — AND DOUBLE BORDER a, 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
t@ Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


A Skin of be auty isa Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, ov MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 
eee Free- 


test of thirty 
fears and is so 
armless we 
taste it, to be 
sure the prep- 
aration is prop- 
erly made Ac- 


said to a lady 
red the haut ton 
> p atient) 
AS YOA (heed Wile Wor het me, 210 0O™m nae’ oar 
Cream’ 2 ny 5 least ha:w fui «j ali the Skin 
tions." P oudre a lle reb.oves superfluous hair 
aot injtey to the skin 
Mur. RAUD, Sole Prep., 48 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
ans by all Drvggists end Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U nied States, Canadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York C ity at R. H. Macy & Co. 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co.,I. Bloom & FPro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. _g#~ Reware of vase imitations 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Columbia Bicy cle. 


A Fapeteent road machine. In- 
by the medica] profession as 
the most healthful of aed 
sports. Send 3c. stamp for | 
= math with peice} ist and 
nformation, or 10 cts ting Works. 
9) r The 
E POPE M 
93 Summer Street. pak 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 83 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Care. Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 

ete. 
Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal —- x 
j seen at Paris, France, ‘ 
1867; Vienna, Austria. ‘nv 
1873; and Centennial Ext: 
tition. 1876, 

















o$3 Printing Press 
OF cna canna gs Lan tg os 


Eirvie abe BBs Wertbe oes 
ELGIN WATCHES. 















Catalogue. 
es forexamination 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0... 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
manufacture a large variety of 
printing presses, ranging in 
— ton 75 cents to $175, 
I 


ne sulingtie CENTENNIAL, 


men Book of Type, ten cents. 
\ Sample package of 40 varieties 
cards, 








MILH! AUS ELIXIR 
CALISAYA BARK 


has maintained Sox Rell a qontucy ie ce as 
— and aa Pronle,‘appetis s 
pn neg 
damp locations.) Price, $1.00. 
Ask for “MILHAU’S,.” 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 


convalescents, 
and those living in 





J.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y- 








** Tux IsDErExDENT’’ Pazss, Nos. 21 axp 23 Rosz STREET. 








